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"  And  if  any  tax  me  for  wasting  paper  with  recording 
these  small  matters,  such  may  consider  that  little  mothers  bring 
forth  little  children,  small  commonwealths  matters  of  small 
moment,  the  reading  whereof  yet  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
judicious;  because  small  things,  in  the  beginning  of  natural 
or  politic  bodies,  are  as  remarkable  as  greater  in  bodies 
full-grown." 

Gov.  Dudley's  Letter  to  the  Cuimtess  of  Lincohi. 
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Detiicateti 


PRESENT  MINISTER  OE  EIRST  CHURCH, 

AS    A    SMALL    TOKEN    OF    LOVING    REGARD,    AND    !N     RECOGNITION    OK  THA' 
STEADY  LiEVOTION   TO   THIS  A  NC 1  E  N  T  '  C 1 1  U  K  C  1 1 ,  HAS   DONE  SO 

MUCH   TO    STRENiiTHEN  AND    RUILD   IT  AIRl.SU   ON    THE  OLD 
FOUNDATIONS,    AND   TO    MAKE    IP,    IN    HIS  OWN 
WORDS,  A   "  LARGER  liOUSEliOLD." 


PREFACE. 


HIS  work,  like  so  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 


is  the  extension  of  a  lecture.  The  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  chapel  at  an  informal  parish  ingathering  of  the 
First  Church.  The  interest  which  seemed  to  be  awakened 
at  that  time  among  members  (T  the  congregation  by  the 
approaching  celebrati<jn  of  the  two  hundred  cUid  hftieth 
anniversary  of  the  church  organization,  served  to  advance 
a  preconceived  plan  of  enlarging  the  only  histor)'  of  the 
cliurch  which  had  then  been  published.  The  work  of  Rev. 
William  l^mierson  (published  posthumously  in  1812),  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  one  who  was  thorcjughly  furnished 
for  the  tahk,  co\'ered  the  ground  so  com[)leteI\-  that  at  the 
outset  it  was  proposed  merel)'  to  add  a  tew  pages  bearing 
upon  recent  events  without  attempting  to  revise  his  pubH- 
cation.  But  as  the  present  work  advanced,  fnuling  how 
completely  opinions  had  altered  on  some  of  the  topics 
\\hich  he  had  st)  ably  discussed,  —  transactions  which  were 
at  one  time  obscure  or  shrouded  in  darkness  having  come 
into  the  light  of  knowledge  and  calliiig  for  a  diiferent  treat- 
ment,—  something  mcjre  than  an  extension  or  enlargement 
of  his  history  seemed  to  be  nc^ci^ssar)'.  'i  he  ta^k  of  i^e- 
vision  has  been  jjursued  with  great  cauticni  ;  and,  as  it  has 
proved,  the  fjualihcations  arising   fi'om  the  discover)'  of 
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new  sources  of  information  have  added  so  little  to  the 
earnest  and  laborious  researches  of  Mr.  lunerson  that  a 
large  portion  of  his  text  might  have  been  almost  literally 
transcribed  in  the  present  work. 

Dr.  'Frothingham  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not  write 
a  history  of  the  church.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  be  unable  to  make  the  dry  statement  of  facts 
which  it  involved  sufficiently  interesting  to  induce  any  one 
to  read  it.  It  is  nuich  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  task,  for  it  is  a  subject  which, 
though  dull  in  a  common  recital,  would  have  been  greatly 
enlivened  by  some  of  his  charun'ng  and  often  exquisitely 
humorous  forms  of  expression. 

The  present  work  attempts  to  arrange  in  concise  f()rm 
and  chronological  order  the  chain  of  events  down  to  the 
present  time.  I  he  autliorities  (pioted  are_  general!}'  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes.  My  s|)ecial  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  the  kindness  with  wliich  1  have  been  allowed  the 
free  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilistorical  Society  Library. 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Samuel  A,  Green,  its  librarian,  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  references.  Among  the 
latter  I  would  specially  mention  the  rare  j^amphlet  on 
church  niusic  referred  to  cm  page  217,  which  is  now  in 
the  l^oston  Public  Library. 

The  extent  to  which  J  have  relied  on  my  uncle,  Dr. 
George  ]\.  T'dlis,  for  advice  and  guidance,  can  hardlv'  be 
overestimated.  It  is  sufficient  to  s.iy  that  he  has  directed 
and  sui:)ervised  it  all  from  beginning  to  end. 

To  my  father,  the  present  nn'nister  of  the  church,  ma)' 
be  attributed  an  erpial  share  with  m\'  uncle,  ol  the  labor 
involved  in  preparing  the  volume  fui-  the  [)ress,  a  work 
which  was  neai-|\'  completed  during  my  absence  abroad. 
In  the  prepai-ation  of  the  later  chapti:i-s,  I  w.is  guideil  and 
governed  to  a  great  extent  b)'  his  adx  ice. 
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I  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mrs.  George 
W.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  for  valuable  aid  in  preparing  the 
sketch  of  her  ancestor,  Thomas  l>ridge. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote,  minister 
of  King's  Chapel,  and  author  of  a  new  history  of  that 
church,  which  he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  for  calling 
my  attention  to  some  interesting  sermons  of  Foxcroft  and 
for  other  acts  of  kindness;  and  to  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean, 
librarian  of  the  New  Fngland  Historic  Genealogical  Soci- 
et\',  for  kindl)^  assisting  me  to  fix  the  exact  location  of 
the  first  parsonage  on  Devonshire  Street. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  of  Cambridge,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  titlepage  of  the  rare  co})}'  of  "  Cot- 
ton's Milk  for  Babes,"  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Cotton  ; 
to  D.  Waldo  Salisbury,  h'.sq.,  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  First  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  ancient  records  of  the 
church;  and  to  George  O.  Harris,  formerly  clerk  of  the  cor- 
poration, for  assistance  in  preparing  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  meeting-house. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  I  am  permitted  to  insert  excellent  w^oodcuts  of  three 
of  the  ministers,  viz..  Cotton,  Wadsworth,  and  Chauncy, 
with  autograi)hs^  of  Cotton  and  Wadsworth,  all  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  "Memorial  History  of  jM)st()n." 

Similar  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  iMrst 
Church  who  had  in  charge  the  publication  of  the  memo- 
rial volume,  enables  me  to  add  views  of  three  of  the  meet- 
ing-houses, which  were  specially  i)rei)ared  for  that  work'. 

The  likeness  of  Wilson  is  taken  from  a  nt:gati\'e  of  a 
photogra[;h  (by  Messrs.  Allen  Ivowell,  of  B.o.^ton  )  of 
a  painting  in  the  Massachusetts  Ilistorical  Society  C(»llec- 
tions.  (As  to  the  authenticity  of  this  ])ortiait,  which  ^v.-ls 
at  One  time  considered  iloubtful,  see  a  sati.slarlor}'  letter 
from   Hon.  Josudi  Ouincy  to   Won.   Robert  C.  Winlln  > -p, 
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printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceeding's,  December,  1880, 
showing  it  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ih-onilicld 
family  for  a  great  number  of  years.) 

The  engraving  of  Dr.  hVothingham  was  prepared  for  the 
memoir  of  him  by  Dr.  Hedge,  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Davenport,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  steel-j)late  engraving  of  Jcjhn  Daven- 
port, which  appears  in  his  "llistory  of  the  Davenport 
J^^amily,"  as  well  as  the  fac-simile  of  his  handwriting  con- 
tained in  the  same  volume. 

Mr.  Thomas  Minns,  of  Boston,  who  has  taken  the  most 
friendly  interest  in  the  work,  generously  gave  the  lithograph 
of  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilsoii,  taken  from  a  slcetch 
by  Eliza  Susan  Ouincy. 

It  was  my  intention  at  one  time  to  unite  the  memorial 
volume  already  referred  to,  as  published  by  a  committee 
of  the  church,  with  this  history,  and  bind  them  together. 
But  as  that  work  was  issued  some  months  before  these 
pages  were  ready  for  the  press,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
abandon  this  plan  and  malce  them  as  nearly  as  possilde 
companion  vohimes.  To  the  value  of  the  memorial  hook- 
as an  historical  treatise,  the  three  sermons  b\'  the  present 
minister,  wluch  it  contains,  fuiin  the  cliief  contriljution. 
No  more  trustworthy  source  of  information  concerning  tin: 
early  history  of  the  church  has  ever  l)een  i)ublished.  The 
15i-centennial  sermon  of  Dr.  f^-othinghaiu  is  another 
uable  production  in  the  same  volume.  It  is  reconnnended 
to  all  who  desire  to  read  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  First  Church. 

A.  n.  E. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MTO  PRACTISE  THE  POSITIVE  PART  OF  CHURCH 
REFORMATION  AND  PROPAGATE  THE  GOSFEL 
IN  AMERICA  ;  " 

'^r^HIS  clearly  defined  and  strongly  worded  statement, 
reiterated  with  variations  of  word  and  [)hrasc  in  the 
writings  ot"  the  leaders  of  the  English  Colonists  in  the  Bay 
of  Massachusetts,  gives  us  from  themselves  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  their  coming  and  their  sta}  ing.  'Fhe  founders, 
ministers  and  meml^ers  of  the  Inrst  Church  in  Boston 
stand  as  such  leaders  in  the  enterprise.  Hiey  \'ery  soon 
had  followers  and  associates  in  it.  'Fhe  relation  of  that 
First  Church  to  the  secular  alfairs  of  the  colon}-,  its,  so 
to  speak,  nietro[)X)litan  position,  its  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cedent and  exami)le  for  other  earl)- churches  in  this  wil- 
derness, and  the  pre-eminent  influence  and  agenc)'  of  its 
ministers  in  settling  a  form  of  church  j^olit}',  make  it 
proper,  if  not  requisite,  that  a  sketch  of  its  histor\'  should 
be  introduced  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  intent  and 
method  of  its  constitution. 

The  writer  of  these  introductory  pages  engages  in  this, 
not  altogether  attracti\'e,  effort  in  part  through  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  quickened  by  the  recent  ceK^bi-aiion  of  the 
two- hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversar)'  of  the  plantings  of  the 
church,  and  in  part  at  the  request  of  his  brother,  the  prc;;- 
11 
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ent  pastor,  and  that  of  his  iic[)hc\v,  its  historian.  In  what 
is  to  follow  the  writer  would  frankly  and  distinctly  state 
that  he  is  not  assuniini;-  the  advocacy,  the  championship,  or 
the  defence  of  a  religious  fellowship  or  system,  but  simjjly 
aiming  at  its  truthful  historical  statement.  He  is  not  the 
eulogist  or  the  apologist  of  the  Puritan  theory.  There 
was  such  a  theory  put  on  trial  here.  There  was  a  pur- 
pose and  a  method  in  it.  The  founders  of  the  b'irst 
Church  in  Boston  represent  to  us  conspicuously  the  prac- 
tical working  of  that  theory.  And  tlnis  a  fair  exposition 
of  it  may  appro])riately  introduce  the  history  of  their 
church. 

We  have  to  ask  what  these  I'uritan  cliurch  founders 
meant  by  "  the  Positive  Part  of  Church  Reformation  ;  " 
and  then,  taking  their  own  answer  to  the  question,  to  fol- 
low out  their  purpose  and  method  in  attemi)ting  to  realize 
their  object.  Nothing  new  can  be  suggested  on  this  well- 
wrought  theme  of  history  and  controversy.  It  has  be- 
come dull  and  wearisome  even  to  those  who  by  lineage 
and  heritage  might  seem  most  interested  to  keep  it  h'esh 
and  vitalized;  while  to  those  of  uninformed  or  inert  nhiuls 
—  who  none  the  less  arc  ready  to  speak  judgments  and 
opinions  upon- it  —  it  is  consigned  to  the  class  of  themes 
which  are  anticfuated  and  unprofitable,  (hie  who  in  the 
course  of  his  own  historical  studies  has  sought  to  acfpiaint 
himself  witli  ficts-  and  events  necessary  towards  forming 
an  intelligent  and  candid  judgment  on  subjects  once  kin- 
dled and  glowing  with  intense  religious  zeal  and  p:ission, 
but  from  which  all  the  heat  and  all  the  practical  interest  ar^: 
extinct  for  the  living  generation,  will  hardly  fn'l  to  put  to 
himself  the  (piestion  which  others,  superlici.il  or  indillri  cnt 
in  their  own  views,  will  be  read)'  enough  to  ask'  him,  —  \\  hy 
attempt  to  review,  to  restate,  to  set  right,  m.itters  into 
which  ignorance,  su[)erstiti'jn,  morbid  scruples,  inL<jler  nice, 
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and  passion  entered  so  largely,  and  which  arc  now  all  hap- 
pily passing  into  oblivion?  This  question  is  thouglit  to 
have  a  special  pertinency  when  asked  by  multitudes  living 
on  this  old  Puritan  heritage,  in  reference  to  any  rehearsal 
of  the  stiff,  stern,  and  bigoted  Avays  of  the  founders  of 
Church  and  Commonwealth.  We  are  glad  to  succeed  to 
them  and  to  enjoy  their  heritage,  but  we  cann(jt  be  engaged 
by  any  real  and  genial  interest  in  their  harsh  and  self- 
inflicting  style  of  piety. 

Living  under  tlie  relaxed  discipline,  the  eas}-  frcetlom, 
the  indifference  and  lack  of  earnestness  in  what  wai  to  our 
fathers  the  most  intensely  engrossing  concern  (;f  their  ex- 
istence, even  those  among  us  who  profess  to  retain,  in 
substance  at  least,  their  rehgious  standards  and  believings, 
fall  far  short  of  making  real  to  us  their  old  exemplars. 
Reproach,  ridicule,  contempt,  scorn,  are  the  sentiments 
very  often  felt  or  avowed  for  the  cral^bed,  intolerant,  an.d 
self-righteous  spirit  and  deeds  of  those  religious  zealot.-., 
some  pages  of  whose  history  are  hei'e  reviv  ed.  It  would 
not  be  a  less  difficult,  though  certainly  a  much  pleasanter, 
task  to  undertake  to  teach  a  foreign  language  or  skill  in 
the  game  of  chess  to  a  dull  pupil,  than  it  is  to  inform 
sonic  facile  trillers  who  wonder  that  an\'  reasonable  ])ersi)n 
shouLl  concern  himself  with  telling  anew,  widi  an  intent  to 
rectify  or  readjust  the  judgment  of  time  and  common  sense, 
the  story  of  the  stern  religionists  settling  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Ikiy.  We  have  repudiated  tlieii-  bigotry 
and  austerity.  Why  plead  even  for  their  sincerit)-;^  Tlieix: 
are  th(jse  who  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  l";ic  t  that  oven 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  indifference,  and  laxity  which 
they  themselves  enjov,  have  come  to  tlnan  williMiit  cost, 
as  an  inheritrmce  from  the  stern  sinceiit)',  the  ennlliets, 
the  heroism,  of  those  who  thus  enlVaiu  hi'.ed  their  poNUa  ily. 
There  arc  those  among  us  of  the  sturdiest  rnAestant  lin- 
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eage,  whose  taste,  conscience,  love  of  religious  repose  or 
rest,  has  drawn  them  into  the  tulcl  of  the  ok!  Roman  com- 
munion, where  they  find  relief  and  joy.  They  are  free  to 
make  the  chan^^e,  which  involves  no  penalty  or  sacrifice. 
This  freedom  was  won  for  them  by  predecessors  of  sterner 
stuff,  who,  in  securing  the  right  of  private  judgment  which 
they  used  for  themselves  in  breaking  the  thraldom  of  the 
old  priestcraft,  left  others  free  to  use  the  right  as  they 
might  please,  even  if  it  should  be  to  misuse  it  or  to  re- 
nounce its  exercise. 

The  founders  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston  deriv^ed 
their  Christian  nurture  and  heritage  from  the  Church  in 
England.  On  leaving  their  native-  land,  with  yearning 
hearts  and  tearful  eyes,  they  took  a  tender  parting  from  it 
on  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  as  they  were  to  give  up  its 
wonted  holy  places  and  worship  for  their  "  poor  cottages 
in  the  wilderness."  Idiey  were  free  t(3  renew  and  perpet- 
uate on  the  virgin  soil  of  this  continent  the  characteristic 
principles  and  usages  of  that  mother  church.  Idiey  did 
not  do  so.  They  established  c[uite  another  institution, 
polity,  and  discipline.  Their  own  course  of  action,  the 
sur[)rise,  the  seeming  inconsistency,  and  the  reason  of  ic, 
will  appear  by  and  b)',  after  the  \\a)'  is  [M'e[)ared  for  their 
own  explanation  of  it. 

The  l^nglish  Church,  as  the  religious  nurse  and  mother 
of  these  Colonists,  claimed  to  be  a  ref»rmed  cluu-ch, 
purified,  reconstructed,  aftca*  renouncing  and  di\'esting  it- 
self, in  constitution,  doctrine,  and  discipline,  (Tsome  ol  the 
inventions,  corruptions,  and  superstitions  of  the  (Jhuich 
of  J\onie.  The  I'higlish  Church  had  madt;  conunon  cause 
with  Protestant  churches  on  the  contineiU  of  I'air()i)e  in  this 
W(n-k  of  reformation,  but  had  iahen  back  on  its  owu  spi-- 
cial  limitations.  It  had  been  loi"  the  kaiglihli  monarehs 
and  parliaments  U)  tlecide  the  steps,  stages,  degr-'c,  and 
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substance  of  this  reforming  work,  holding  always  to  tlic 
assurance  that  no  process  or  amount  or  result  of  their  re- 
nunciation of  Romanism  impaired  one  whit  their  relation 
to  tlie  true  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Puritans  believed,  thoroughly  and  sincerely,  that 
the  process  of  reformation  in  the  English  Church  had 
been  arbitrarily  arrested  by  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  by 
aims  of  policy  and  by  compromising.  Idiey  found  it  re- 
taining and  enforcing  some  Roman  inventions  and  corrup- 
tions—  hierarchical,  sacerdotal,  and  ceremonial — which 
consistency  required  should  be  renounced  as  of  essentially 
the  same  erroneous,  mischievous,  and  unscriptural  charac- 
ter as  others  which  had  been  thrown  "aside.  "  Rags  and 
remnants  of  Popery  "  were  as  odious  to  the  Puritans  as  the 
most  elaborate  inventions  of  its  costume  and  ritual.  They 
thought  that  at  the  stage  which  the  reformation  work  had 
reached,  and  at  the  point  where  it  was  arbitrarily  required 
to  stop,  it  was  neither  thorough  in  its  process  nor  secure 
of  abiding  without  risk  of  reversion  and  overthrow.  They 
had  stern  facts  before  them,  and  reasonable  apprehensions 
to  warrant  this  conviction.  Idiere  was  that  in  the  temper, 
the  treacherous  State  policy,  the  arl)itrariness  and  incon- 
stancy of  the  four  Stuart  kings,  —  there  was  much  in  the 
spirit  of  prelacy,  in  the  inclinations  of  some  of  the  noljihly, 
and  in  the  lingering  attachments  of  some  of  the  ])e(^ple  for 
the  fond  de\'iccs  of  Romanism,  which  kept  the  great  issues 
of  Protestantism  in  an  even  balance  of  suspense  and  risic 
for  a  good  part  of  the  century  stirred  by  aggressive  I'uri- 
tanism.  N(jt  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Pijston 
Church  was  i)lanted  was  the  realm  of  I'Jigland  solemnly 
and  safely  committed,  by  organic  ])arnamciitar\'  enact- 
ment and  by  a  sincere  royal  oath,  to  I'ri )teslanlism.  do 
make  sure  oi  the  stage  which  the  ])urir)'iiig  had 
ah-eady  reached,  and   to  advance  it  in  consistency  with 
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its  first  impulse  and  principles,  was  the  aim  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

It  certainly  was  a  serious  and  by  no  means  ensy  prob- 
lem for  civil  rulers  and  for  ministers  of  reliLiion,  with  their 
combined  wisdom,  to  reconstruct  a  reformed  church,  after 
'  repudiating  and  renouncini;-  that  of  Rome.  The  Church 
of  Christ  was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Church  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was  not  strange  that  while  the  process  of  that 
substitution  was  adv^ancing  there  should  have  been  reason 
and  occasion  for  much  variance  of  judgment  as  to  several 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  discipline,  — 
whether  they  belonged  to,  or  at  least  were  consistent  with, 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  were  a  part  of  the  Papal 
system.  Here  we  must  recognize  the  radical  difference  in 
the  matter  of  controversy  maintained  by  the  l\iritans  in 
the  English  Church,  and  that  of  tlie  Refurmed  churches 
in  general  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Puritans  held 
their  own  English  Church  to  the  obligation  of  reconstruct- 
ing itself  strictly  according  to  the  rule  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  theory  this  obligation  had  been  recog- 
nized. But  in  practice  there  was  inconstancy  in  purpose, 
an(l,  as  the  Puritans  believed,  inconsistency,  and  a  danger- 
ous trilling  with  some  ()(  the  old  Pa])al  inwntions.  The 
Papal  Church  stoutly  denied  the  sole  authorit)'  of  the 
.Scriptures  and  the  obligation  to  adduce  written  rules  for 
its  constitution  and  discipline. 

'The  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  said  the  Romanists,  ex- 
isted and  was  fully  organized,  according  to  the  direction 
of  its  I-'ounder,  and  by  authority  conferred  by  him,  bi'fore 
the  .Scriptures  were  written,  and  independently  of  what 
may  or  may  not  happen  to  be  f  )und  in  thi-m  for  instruc- 
tion ov  example.  The  .Scriptures  are  in  fiet  tiie  free  gift 
of  the  church  to  those  who  belong  to  its  fold,  —  one  of 
many  hel[js  and  agencies  in  which,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
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divine  trust,  it  seeks  to  fulfil  its  work.  The  church  settled 
the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  has  taken  care  that  they 
should  be  safely  transmitted  through  tlie  ages  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  faithful,  for  whom  also  the  church  claims  the 
right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  But  the  church  is  b}^  no 
means  held  to  restrict  itself,  in  ev^ery  clement  of  its  consti- 
tution, government,  and  disci|)line,  to  what  may  be  laid 
down  or  set  forth  in  Scripture.  The  Apostles  had  verbal, 
unwritten  instructions  from  Christ,  which  they  communi- 
cated to  their  successors.  These  instructions  were  actually 
followed  in  the  planting  and  government  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian communion;  they  appeared  in  practical  observance, 
in  traditional  transmission,  and  in  various  usages,  rules, 
ceremonies,  and  methods  of  discipline,  which  all  have^hus 
an  apostolic  authority,  are  the  marks  and  witnesses  of  the 
true  church,  wholly  extraneous  to  w  hat  may  ai)pear  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  starting  with  this  theory  of  a 
universal,  apostolical  church,  bearing  the  sancti()n  of  its 
divine  Founder,  there  might  have  been  planted  in  this 
world  an  august  and  benedictix'e  institution  which  would 
have  gone  far  towards  realizing  for  successive  generations 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  llea\'en  "  anuMig 
men.  JUit  what,  in  contrast  to  this,  the  Roman  Church 
became  and  was  when  its  fearfid  thrall  of  despotism  and 
superstition,  its  foul  C(,)rruptions,  and  its  debasing  tyranny 
stirred  alike  the  manhood  and  the  piet)'  of  earnest  souls  to 
renounce  it,  need  not  here  be  related  or  portrawd. 

In  bursting  the  bonds  of  the  pai)acy,  and  in  icnouncing 
all  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  the  Reformers  in 
general  recognized  but  one:  altei-nati\'e  foi-  those  who  re- 
mained in  disci])lcshii)  of  the  Church  (jf  Christ:  it  was  to 
fnid  their  rule  .and  guidance  in  (lie  .Sciiptu res.  If  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures   had   indeed   been   the   gift  of  the 
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church  to  Christ's  disciples,  the  c^'ift  was  bestowed  while 
)'et  the  church  hved  in  its  original  simphcity  and  purity. 
The  Enghsh  Puritans  asked  of  their  dear  mother  church 
that  she  would  strictly  model  herself  by  the  simple  rule  uf 
Scripture.  They  protested  against  the  retention  and  the 
imposition  by  authority,  in  the  constitution  and  discipline 
of  their  church,  of  any  of  the  hierarchical,  sacerdotal,  or 
ceremonial  inventions  of  the  papacy.  The  ruling  party  in 
the  English  Church  insisted  that  certain  observances  and 
usages  which  the  Puritans  disliked  and  repudiated  ^\'ere 
things  "  indifferent."  The  answer  was,  "  Why  then  do  you 
eject  us  from  our  vicarages,  hue  and  imprison  us  for  our 
scruples  about  them?"  The  Papal  Church,  in  its  elaborate 
hierarchy,  had  developed  a  system  and  series  of  priestly 
functionaries,  with  distinctions,  ranks,  privileges,  and  oflices 
more  numerous  and  comphcated  than  are  covered  by  all 
the  officials  of  civil  government,  as  running  through  all 
national  and  municipal  departments  and  all  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  an  army,  llie  ritual,  ceremonial,  and  ahar 
service  of  the  church,  with  its  vestments,  its  ornaments,  its 
attitudes  and  observances,  was  so  intricate  and  compli- 
cated that  only  a  glossary,  or  dictionary  of  terms  and  defi- 
nitions, with  something  answering  to  "  stage  directions," 
could  assign  and  interpret  a  meaning  for  tlu-m.  To  the 
Puritan  they  were  all  "  munmieries." 

The  writer  of  these  i)ages  recalls  a  remembrance  uhich, 
at  the  time,  gave  him  a  full  sense  of  the  old  Puritan  abhor- 
rence of  the  Roman  pomp  and  ceremonial  in  contrast 
with  the  simplicities  of  the  early  Christian  worhhij).  It 
was  on  Cliristmas  day  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Pome. 
With  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  candles  at  midday,  the 
-Swinging  of  smoking  censeis,  the  array  of  religious  ordei's 
in  monkish  hoods  and  varied  garbs,  the  harle'[niii  suits  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  and  other  nuhtaiy  escort,  .ukJ  ei'owds 
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of  lay-people  all  in  requisite  dress-suits,  the  Pope,  lifted  in 
a  canopy-covered  golden  chair,  was  borne  in  upon  the 
arms  of  ecclesiastics.  Me  was  clad  in  robes  so  heavily 
wrought  with  gold  that  four  bearers  \\'ere  needed  to  rclie\x^ 
their  weight  when  he  took  a  few  slcp^  on  the  pax-ements. 
lie  hardly  needed  the  large  fans  and  bunches  of  feathers 
from  the  tails  of  peacocks,  borne  before  him,  to  remind 
liim  —  as  the  explanation  of  the  ceremonial  is  —  that  "  the 
eyes  of  the  people  are  upon  him."  Probably  it  \vas  the 
I'uritan  lineage  of  the  writer,  as  he  IcK^ked  on  the  scene, 
that  prompted  the  thought,  that  if- the  dome  of  the  superb 
temple  could  have  been  riven,  and  the  Apostle  \vhose  nanie 
it  bears  could  have  descended  upon  the'  scene,  he  would 
not  have  known  what  was  going  on  there.  It  \vould  cer- 
tainly have  been  interesting  to  have  listened  as  his  "  suc- 
cessor" explained  the  situation  to  him. 

The  Puritans,  as  we  sa\',  did  not  discriminate  between 
what  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  corrupt,  c)\'erladen,  |)om- 
pous,  sacerdotal  ceremonialism,  —  the  growth  of  centuries 
of  a  towering,  domineering  priesthood,  ensku'iug  the  peo- 
ple by  greed  and  su[)erstition,  —  and  certain  harmless  tie- 
vices  and  adaptations  still  left  In  the  h^nglish  Church, 
which,  though  the)'  could  not  claim  |)osili\-e  Scrij)ture 
sanction  aiul  apostolic  precei^t,  had  in  them  (itness  and 
grace,  .'uid  might  help  to  devout  impression,  order,  ;uid 
discipline.  As  the  Puritans  devoutly  read  the  Nt:w  Testa- 
ment they  learned  from  it  that  the  I^'minder  and  Head  of 
the  Christian  Church  commissioned  a  company  of  men 
whom  he  had  chosen,  by  themselves  and  tlu:ir  successoi's, 
to  teach  and  preach  to  the  world  what  he-  had  t.ui;;lit  them, 
—  just  that  and  no  more.  'I'luse  teachers  were  called 
apostles,  evangelists,  ministers,  eldc'i'-.,  ])res] ))'lers,  o\'er- 
secrs,  bishops,  —  simp!}'  svnon)-mons  tciins,  without  an)' 
gradations   of  office   or  dignit)-   in   r.uik,    lor   the)'  wei'e 
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"  all  brethren."  A  company  of  men  and  women  in  any 
place,  —  Jews  or  Gentiles,  —  after  listenin^^'  to  the  teaching;- 
of  the  new  religion,  miL^ht  Leather  together,  anc'  with  a 
sin"i])le  organization,  under  a  competent,  regular  minister, 
—  or,  failing  in  that,  edif)'ing  each  other  in  exhortation 
and  })rayer,  —  might  form  a  Christian  church  and  admin- 
ister its  discipline.  Some  men  of  years  and  gravity,  called 
deacons,  had  special  oversight  over  the  poor  and  the  work 
of  charity.  The  Puritans  found  nothing  relating  to  "  cleri- 
cal habits  or  vestments,"  to  a  form  of  pra)'er  and  service, 
to  an  observance  of  the  Lord's  Sui)per  as  a  commemora- 
ti\'e  rite  by  kneeling  as  in  adoration  at  an  altar,  or  to  the 
drawing  of  a  cross  on  the  brow  of  an  infant  in  ba[)tism. 
The  point  must  in  fairness  be  granted  that  if  the  held  and 
matter  of  variance  between  the  Puritans  and  the  iM'clacy 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  I'higland  were  restricted 
to  the  New  I'estament,  the  Puritans  could  hold  their 
ground.  Aljle  and  candid  prelates  and  scholars  of  the 
I'higlish  Church  have  frankly  admitted  that  it  nuist  look 
outside  of  the  writings  of  the  aj^ostolic  age  for  its  full 
hierarchical  and  ceremonial  s)'stem,  and  they  plead  (ov  its 
right  to  do  so.  ■ 

With  such  a  meaning  and  purpose  attaching  in  tlu:ir 
minds  to  the  "  Positive  Part  of  Church  Roformation,"  we 
trace  the  course  pursued  in  the  institution  and  disci[)line  of 
the  ITrst  Church  in  Boston.  Us  founders  ado[)te(l,  as  b)' 
spontaneous  ] )romptin[';,  the  Congregational  Poht\',  simpl\' 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  repiesented  to 
them  the  precedent  laid  down  (or  them  in  the'  New  Testa- 
ment. They  were  constant  readei's  and  students  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  it  was  of  supreme  interest  lor  them 
that  no  counsel  or  ex.miple-  there  sel  forth  should  rebuke 
them  f)rany  wilhng  negle-et  ot  it.  'I  he  circuuistiuiees  of 
theii"  distant  exile-,  their  lack  (T  all  the  paraphernalia  and 
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furnishings  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  and  their  straits  of 
necessity,  might  well  have  excused  their  disuse  of  wonted 
observances,  and  their  recourse  to  any  shifts  of  thc-ir  own 
devising.  But  they  sought  no  excuse,  they  offered  no 
apologies  for  the  course  which  they  pursued.  Idiey  had 
a  fair,  free  field  for  the  full  trial  of  methods  and  the  exer- 
cise of  conscientious  principles  which,  belore  their  exile, 
had  profoundly  engaged  their .  convictions.  Puritanism 
had  exhibited  in  l^ngiand  its  animating  s^jirit,  and  had 
indicated  its  own  direction  and  ideals.  Idiese  had  been 
impeded  and  withstood  in  their  de\xdopment,  and  in  the 
eftbrt  to  realize  them.  Here  they  were  free  to  assert 
themselves,  and  they  did  so.  H\c  resuh.  was  that  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  the  exemplar  in  this  matter  of  all  the 
early  New  hhigland  churches,  became  a  Congregational 
Church.  Its  polity,  widely  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
English  Church,  i^  substantially  that  of  sects  and  commun- 
ions which  vastly  outnumber  the  discii)leship  of  the  l^^ng- 
lish  Church  on  both  continents,  and  still  fairly  divide  it  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 

Just  at  this  point,  in  the  first  acts  that  initiated  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church  pcjlit)',  we  ha\'e  ])resented 
to  us  a  (juestion  which,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  reflect- 
ing se\'erely  u\)on  the  alleged  inconsistenc)-  and  insin- 
cerity of  the  Boston  I'uritans,  or  as  merel)^  involving  an 
interesting  historical  fact,  may  engage  our  attention. 

I'he  question  is,  1  low  does  the  o[)enly  scliismatic  course 
pursued  by  the  founders  of  the  h'irst  Church,  in  their  im- 
mediate arid  complete  repui^iiation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
methods  of  the  Church  of  England,  consist  with  []\c.  a\-owe-d 
and  tende-r  lo\'e,  gratitude,  aflection,  and  yearning  i-egaicl 
which  they  had  expressed  for  it  on  Iea\'ing  tluir  nati\'e 
land?  I  lore  are  some  sentences  from  this  parting  addiess 
to  the  "  Reverend    hatlurs  and   Ih-elhren  "  ;    "We  desire 
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you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  princii^als  and 
body  of  our  Company,  as  those  who  esteem  it  our  honour 
to  call  the  Church  of  Enc^land,  from  whence  we  rise,  our 
dear  motlier;  and  cannot  part  (wnu  our  native  Countr)% 
wliere  she  specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness  of 
heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledi^nni;"  that 
such  hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  ccjmmon 
salvation  'we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it 
from  her  breasts.  We  leave  it  not,  therefore,  :is  loath- 
ing" that  milk  wherewith  we  were  nourished  there;  l)ut, 
blessin^^"  God  for  the  parentai^e  and  education,  as  mem- 
bers of  tlie  same  b(jd\',  shall  alwa)\s  rej.oice  in  her  good," 
etc. 

These  tender  parting  words  were  evidently  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  deep  heart-sincerity.  No  m(3tive  other  than  the 
purest  and  the  truest  could  ha\'e  d]■a^vn  them  forth,  'khere 
was  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  too,  in  the  utterance  of 
them.  Some  of  the  exiles  luul  felt  the  harsh  dealing  of 
the  prelates  and  the  spiritual  C(,)urts  of  the  Church  of  I'.ng- 
land.  Much  as  they  had  owed  to  it,  and  much  as  they 
loved  it,  they  were  parting  from  it  of  their  own  free-will, 
in  search  of  some  Christian  jo)'s  and  i)rivileges  which  tliey 
ce)uld  not  fuul  m  its  communion.  Still,  the  (jue^tion  is  a 
pertinent  one, —  1  low  coukl  the\'  at  once  thus  actually  rend 
the  tie  of  fellowshi])  with  that  cluireh  by  disusin;^-  all  its 
forms  in  institution  and  observance,  and  invent  or  estaL)lish 
their  own  widely  different  ])olity? 

In  dealing  with  this  (juestion,  the  matter  of  most  sigiiifi- 
cance  for  us  is  that  we  ha\(,-  not  a  single  \v()rd  <<[  explana- 
tion, much  less  of  justification,  conn'ng  fi-om  themsel\c-s  a^ 
to  the  course  which  the)'  pui-sued.  This  i-.  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  was  theii-  most  (  haracteri^tic  habit,  their 
unvarying  usage-  and  principle,  to  debate,  to  discuss,  to 
deliberately  and  j)atientl)'  weigh,  every  projM)hitioii,  scheme, 
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and  incidental  measure  involved  in  their  enterprise.  They 
ahva}'S  had  recourse'  to  papers  "  to  mark  the  stages  of 
that  enterprise,  and  to  note  all  its  details  and  incidents. 
The  "  brethren "  had  equal  and  common  part  with  the 
ministers  in  the  laying  of  plans,  the  consultations  over 
everything  however  trilling,  which  concerned  their  relig- 
ious or  secular  interests,  and'  nothing  but  Scripture  argu- 
ments ever  had  weight  with  tliem.  i^^'om  these  facts  we 
might  infer  that  such  vitally  interesting  matters  as  related 
to  the  institution  of  a  church  bod)%  the  methods  of  organ- 
ization and  discipline,  and  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
were  deliberately  considered  and  discussed  by  them,  and 
that  any  new  or  unwonted  practices  which  they  might 
adopt,  would  have  been  the  topics  of  earnest  conference 
in  the  religious  meetings  which  were  of  such  interest  to 
them.  But  if  any  such  papers  were  written,  if  any  such 
debates  were  held,  they  have  fallen  into  entire  oblivion. 
If  they  had  foreseen  that  their  farewell  letter  would  be 
quoted  as  testimony  against  them,  the}'  might  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  have  left  some  record  for  their  justification. 
In  lack  of  it,  their  church  polit)'  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
adopted  spontaneous])%  with  no  dissent  or  objection,  as  if 
they  regarded  it  as  their  natural  ami  rightful  prix'ilege, 
when  free,  to  follow  a  previous  inclination  and  tendency. 

In  a  \'ery  interesting  communication  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  January,  188 1,  by  its 
President,  lion.  Ivobert  C.  \Vanthr(j[)  (see  [)nblished  Pro- 
ceedings of  that  date),  ap[)ears  the  folloA\-ing,  dealing  di- 
rectly with  this  very  interesting  ([uesticn. 

It  hiis  sometimes  been  inquired  of  me  jiersonall}',  limv  it  wis 
to  he  eNq)lnined  that  (Governor  AVinthrop,  whf)  IkuI  not  only  sii^iied 
that  farewell  letter  offKaally,  and,  as  I  think,  wriuen  it  hiniself.  hnt 
had  long  been  the  patron  of  the  lilllc  (  hureh  at  (  ".roU>n,  and  \'vc- 
scntcd  to  its  living,  should  have  made  no  reteience  to  the  C'huK  h 
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of  England  on  coming  liere,  but  should  have  united  without  delay 
in  the  organization  of  a  church  of  an  entirely  different  form  of 
\\-orship  and  of  a  wholly  indei)endent  charac  ter." 

Ill  dealing  with  this  very  |)crtinent  and  siLniificant  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Winthrop  docs  not  essay  to  reduce  or  (|ualif\',  in 
an)^  degree,  the  fact  that  the  honored  Governor  was  a  party 
to,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  in,  this  ininiediate  recogni- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  Congregational  polity.  Nor 
does  he  feel  called  upon  to  explain  the  course  of  his  an- 
cestor in  so  doing,  still  less  to  vindicate  his  consistency. 
J  Ic  refers  to  the  loss  of  pa[)ers  which  might  j)ossibly  throw 
light  upon  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  critical  incident 
in  the  first  religious  arrangements  of  the  exiles.  Assum-- 
ing,  as  he  very  Justly  might,  that  so  grave  a  proceeding,  as 
has  been  above  intimated,  could  hardly  have  engaged  the 
common  sympathy  and  action  of  all  concerned  in  it,  with- 
out some  preliminary  consideration  and  joint  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Winthrop  infers  that  the  transaction  may  ha\'e  been 
explained  in  tlujsc  lost  papers.  ]Ie  quotes,  from  some  of 
the  extant  letters  of  the  (jO\'ernor,  references  .to  certain 
other  letters  to  his  brother-in-law  Downing  and  others, 
that  lia\'C  not  been  recovered.  These  references,  liowever, 
so  far  as  the\'  intimate  the  subject-^  of  the  lo-t  papers,  are 
to  a  journal,  a  "  Relation"  of  the  \'oyage,  and  certain  busi- 
ness of  the  Plantation.  'Fhe  papers  might  well  indeeil  ha\  e 
contained  particulars  relating  to  the  entrance  iii)on  church 
instituti(jn,  other  than  those  which  we  have  in  W'iiUhrop's 
printed  journal,  C(){)ie(l  in  the  hi^tor\'  gi\-en  in  the  pa;.^c:s  of 
this  l)Ook  in  their  proper  places.  Hut  so  tar  as  the  refer- 
ences to  the  contents  of  these  lost  papers  make  mentiou  of 
their  subjects  or  topics,  not  the  sli;dite^t  hint  is  gixa'U  of 
any  deliberation  on  their  churcdi  alTairs,  or  an\'  allusion 
to  the  occasion  or  reason  of  their  spontaneous  adoption  ol 
a  preferred  polity.     It  ma)'  be  suggested,  likewi.^e,  that  we 
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should  hardly  look  to  private  letters  for  an  explanation  of 
transactions  of  so  public  and  i^eneral  concern  as  would 
lead  us  to  seek'  for  recos^nition  of  them  on  the  paL:^es  uf 
records  where  less  important  matters  are  fully  entered. 

Here  then  were  professed  members  of  the  Chuich  of 
I^nf^land  ort^anized  and  \vorshippinL,^  after  another  "  pat- 
tern"  than  hers.  Without  any  undue  pressure  of  an 
argument  that  might  be  invalidated  if  we  had  certain  in- 
formation which  is  lacking  to  us,  we  are  left  to  recognize, 
in  its  full  and  unrelieved  force,  the  fact  that  these  former 
communicants  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  re- 
cently so  tenderly  a[)ostrophized  it,  seem  spontaneously, 
we  may  even  say  abruptly,  without  protest  on  the  part  of 
any  one,  and  though  without  any  known  preconcert  of 
action,  yet  as  if  with  skill  and  ready  adaptation,  proceeded 
to  do  what  Mr.  R.  C.  Winthrop  has  so  well  described, 
"  organize  a  church  cf  an  entirely  different  form  of  worship, 
and  of  a  wholly  independent  character."  Worship  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  responsive 'services,  reading  of 
set  Scripture  lessons,  priestly  vestments,  the  altar-rail  for 
the  communion,  the  repetition  of  the  creeds,  the  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  —  are  all  set  aside,  and  that  too  with- 
out exi)lanation  -or  apology  for  their  disuse.  Several  of 
the  early  ministers  of  the  Church  had  indeed  recei\'ed 
h][)isco[)al  ordination;  but  this  was  look'etl  upon  indiffer- 
entl\%  neither  as  an  advantage  nor  a  disqualification;  and 
when  the  Church,  in  a  later  period,  was  instituting,  in  the 
succession  of  its  pastors,  one  who  had  not  reccix'ed  such 
ordination,  the  fact  does- not  appear  to  ha\'e  been  regarded 
as  of  sufhcient  consequence  to  ha\'e  been  recognized  on 
the  records,  k^rom  that  day  to  this,  the  h'irst  Church, 
with  its  succession  of  seventeen  ministers,  thi-ough  its  two 
and  a  half  centuries  has  set  them  in  office  with  substan- 
tially the  same  simplicity  uf  method,  elder  and  brother 
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ministers  rccoc^nizing  their  accession  to  office  according  to 
Scripture  direction  :  — 

"The  things  tliat  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  w  ho  shall  be  alile  to  teach 
others  also."  —  2  7);//.  ii.  2. 

Two  suggestions  may  here  be  offered  to  relie\'e,  if  it  be 
wortli  the  while,  the  abruptness  and  surprise  to  tis  of  what 
seemed  so  spontaneous  and  harmonious  to  themselves  in 
the  institution  of  their  church  :  — 

First,  they  availed  themselves  of  opportunity,  place,  and 
means  to  put  in  practice,  without  any  hinderance,  convic- 
tions, tendencies,  principles,  and  methods  which  had  pre- 
viously engaged  their  wishes  and  their  consciences.  Tdie 
practices  ^vhich  they  disused  were  precisely  those  which, 
in  their  I^nglish  home  and  cluirch  worship,  they  had  dis- 
liked, objected  to,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  convenient  or  safe 
to  do  so,  had  reluctantly  conformed  to  or  even  abandoned. 
Something  very  like  to  the  mode  of  worship  and  religiotis 
fellowship  in  the  First  Churcli  of  Boston  had  frequentl)^ 
been  anticipated  in  the  old  hhiglish  homes  and  conven- 
ticles of  the  Puritans  in  their  meetings  for  pra}^er  and  con- 
ference ;  so  we"cannot  l)ut  note  how  naturall\-  they  assumed 
and  fell  in  with  a  method  which  had  alread)^  become  dear 
to  them. 

Second,  a  more  important  suggestion,  as  bearing  u[)on 
their  consistency  in  thc'cotirse  which  they  pursued,  is  tliis: 
They  e\'idently  did  not  feel  that  the\'  thus  sundered  the 
tie  which  held  them  to  the  Cluirch  of  Faigland  in  the  onl)' 
character  and  quality  for  which  they  would  lox'c  or  honor 
it,  as  representing  to  them  the  Church  of  Christ.  lit  other 
words,  they  did  not  regard  stich  instlttitional  and  cere- 
monial and  other  adventitiotis  tisages  of  their  mother 
church  as  they  had  protested  against  at  home  and  dis- 
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used  when  they  came  here,  as  being  essentially  and  vitally 
wrought  into  her  identity  as  Christian. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  discuss  here  the  history  of  the 
struggle  which  has  now  run  through  centuries  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  distinctively  Christian  elements  com- 
bined in  the  h^nglish  Church.  It  has  always  had  a  repre- 
sentation of  parties  standing  respectively  for  ritual  and 
doctrine.  A  curious  and  almost  ludicrous  illustration  of 
the  popular  fancy  by  which  a  single  form  or  usage  identi- 
fied with  the  hlpiscopal  Church  lias  come  to  stand  as  a 
symbol  for  the  whole  system,  has  been  made  famiHar  to 
us  when,  in  some  other  denominational  churches,  the 
introduction  of  chants,  of  read  prayers,  qr  responses  in 
service,  has  been  met  by  the  amazed  question,  "Are  you 
becoming  Episcopal?"  If  we  owe  to  the  Puritans  the 
standing  for  the  grand  position  that  the  luiglish  Church 
might  still  be  the  Church  of  Christ  while  disusing  or 
leaving  optional  every  form  and  exaction  with  which  in 
conscience  they  could  not  compl)^  we  may  well  confess 
their  claim  upon  our  respect.  XVhat  other  than  this  is 
the  ground  on  which  the  late  beloved  .md  revered  Dean 
Stanley  based  the  comprehensi\'eness  of  his  ideal  Church 
of  luigland? 

Idiere  were  in  th'e  realm  of  Mnghmd,  at  the  time  of 
the  exile  here,  avowed  and  resolute  Sc[)aratisls  from  the 
Church  who  would  not  on  any  terms  lu)ld  communion  witli 
it,  and  whose  judgments  against  it  were  bitter  and  denun- 
ciatory. The  fnimders  of  the  I-'irst  Church  to<^K  pains  to 
distinguish  themseh'es,  in  feeling  and  spirit  at  least,  from 
these  .Separatists.  They  called  themselves  Non-conform- 
ists. Till  Archbishop  Laud  aiul  other  "  Romaui/.iug " 
prelates  widened  the  breach  and  exasperated  the  alienations 
between  themseh'es  and  the  rui-itans,  there-  was  e\-er  an 

open  prospect  of  conciliation,  which  was  olten  again  re- 
c 
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ncwcd  in  later  times.  The  exiles  here  wished  th.at  those 
in  sympathy  with  them  who  remained  at  home  should  be  a 
tie  of  a  still  existing  fellowship  between  themselves  and  the 
mother  church.  Ro^^er  Williams  tells  us  that  he  refused 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  l^rst 
Church  because  its  members  would  not  repudiate  their 
former  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  And  its 
members  also  declined  to  censure  any  of  their  number  who, 
on  revisiting  England,  renewed  their  communion.  'I'he 
inference  seems  to  be  clear.  ']  he  exiles  did  not  regard 
those  fortuitous  elements  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  against  which  they  had  objected,  and 
with  which  they  had  more  or  less  failed  to  conform  while 
they  remained  in  its  communion  at  home,  and  which  they 
wholly  disused  here,  as  at  all  essential  to  the  validity  of  its 
existence  and  identity  as  tlie  Church  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved .that  a  further  cleansing  of  its  ritual  and  ceremonial, 
while  making  it  less  Ivoman,  would  leave  it  the  more  Chris- 
tian. If  this  is  a  fair  construction  of  the  attitude  in  which  the 
Boston  Puritans  placed  themseK'es  towartls  their  mother 
church,  it  would  seem  that  in  their  time,  however  it  may 
be  in  our  own,  their  course  could  be  censured  as  incon- 
sistent and  -schismatic  onl\-  b\'  ascribing  to  the-  eccle-^i- 
astical  authorities  at  home  the  assum[)tion  that  certain 
sacerdotal  and  ritual  injunction.-^  were  of  e(|ual  importance 
with  the  vitalities  and  sanctities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  identif)'ing  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  ])f>siti\'e  and  absolute  rejection  by  those  cownanted 
in  the  membership  of  the  J^'irst  ]k)ston  Church  ot  the 
Avhole  theory  and  practice  of  prelacy  and  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical system,  of  course  coin])(.:lled  them  t(»  adopt  a  sub- 
stitute authorit}'  and  method  lor  such  institution  as  their 
loyalty  to  C"hri.st  and  hi.-,  (lospel  made  essential  to  tln  ii- 
fellowship  in  instruction,  worship),  and  counnunion.     If  we 
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would  fully  understand  and  fairly  appreciate  the  course 
which  they  pursued  in  their  Congrei^rational  polit\^  we 
nuist  recognize  the  thorou^^ii  sincerity  and  conscientious- 
ness which  guided  them.  It  was  not  by  the  leadings  of 
their  self-will  or  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity 
that  they  undertook  their  reconstructive  work.  They 
had  the  material  and  the  plan  for  it  which  to  them  were 
of  divine  furnishing.  They  were  to  follow^  a  "  pattern  " 
answering  in  the  Christian  dispensation  to  that  of  Moses 
in  the  Jewish,  llie  New  Testament  Scri[Hures,  sujjreme 
in  their  authority,  were  sufficient  for  them.  The  conscious 
intrusion,  adoption,  or  exercise  of  any  fancy,  de\'ice,  or 
adaptation  of  their  own,  to  help  out  any  supposed  lack 
of  scriptural  direction  in  any  important  matter,  would 
have  shocked  them  as  an  impiety.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
assumption  involved  in  the  course  pursued  by  them,  a 
taking  for  granted  of  a  fundamental  position,  which,  as  has 
been  already  noted,  was  not  then  cleared  of  controversy, 
and  which  has  ever  since  remained  open  for  variance  and 
discussion.  Their  assumption  was  that  they  would  find  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  the  rule  and  direction  for 
everything  essential  and  allcjwable  for  the  organization, 
administration,  and.  discii)line  of  local  I'hristian  churches. 
In  this  assumption  they  set  wholl)'  aside  the  fundamental 
theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  s\'stem  of  the  Roman,  and  to  a 
qualified  degree,  of  the  I'higiish  C'hurch,  of  certain  apos- 
tolical authority  transmitted  through  oral  directions,  tratli- 
tions,  institutions,  usages,  and  sacerdotal  sanctions,  which 
was  co-ordinate  with,  if  not  paramount  to,  the  paitial  and 
incom])lete  instructions  given  in  the-  Seri])turcs.  'I'he  I'Jig- 
lish  Church  recognized  something  of  this  traditional  and 
institutional  authority  external  to  the-  New  Tc'stain^Mit 
Scriptures,  but  relied  upon  a  vague  and  arl)itrar\-  liiuilatinu 
of  it,  as  to  the  period  of  time,  the  matter^^  of  iiv-^titution  and 
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discii)linc  and  the  ecclesiastical  practices  whicli  it  might 
cover,  oil  the  assumption  that  if  we  had  not  exphcit 
scriptural  sanctions  for  them,  "  primitive"  usai^e  warranted 
the  belief  that  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Puritans  stoutly  refused  to  allow  that  the  Scriptures  were 
thus  incomplete  and  insufficient.  They  miti^ht  well  have 
been  reminded,  when  they  relied  so  confidently  upon  hints 
and  counsels  gathered  from  the  h'.pistles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  those  letters  were  not  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  large,  but  to  local  communities,  as  at  Rome,  I^|)hesus, 
Colosse,  Thessalonica,  and  that  each  of  them  imjjlied  pre- 
vious supplementary  and  oral  instruction  and  direct  o\^er- 
sight  from  the  Apostles  who  had  founded  and  visited  them  ; 
so  that  the  reading  of  those  letters  at  a  long  distance  of 
time  and  by  strangers  would  present  some  of  the  same 
embarrassments  which  one  w(mld  meet  in  }K'rusing  a  letter 
from  the  post-office  not  addressed  to  himself,  and  relating 
who] I)'  to  another  person's  affairs. 

Still  nothing  but  Scripture  and  nothing  l)eside  Scri})ture 
had  authority  for  the  Puritans  in  instituting  and  disposing 
their  church  polity.  Every  element  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
sacerdotal,  and  ceremonial  system  which  had  been  \\'rought 
in  with  faith  anil  ol)ser\'ance  was  subjected  to  the  Scripture 
test,  and  if  not  fortified  there,  it  was  rejected,  h'or  e\'ery 
principle,  injunction,  and  usage  adu{)ted  in  their  system 
they  wei'c  ready  to  produce  a  Scri[)ture  warrant.  Anyone 
who  has  dutifully  though  wearil)-  read  o\'er  but  a  portion 
of  the  pages  of  their  manifold  little  tractates,  or  o(  their 
folio  "  bodies  of  divinity,"  can  but  st.md  amazed  at  the 
kcen-sightedness,  the  ingenuit)-,  the  acuteness,  the  mar\'el- 
lous  industry  with  \\Tich  they  "searched  the  Scriptures" 
for  precedents,  fur  guidance,  lor  answers  to  objections,  .nid 
U)V  mguments.  The  Puritans  insisted  that  all  pi-iestl\/ 
functions   for    Christians   to   recognize    centred    in  Jesus 
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Christ  alone.  All  assumptions  of  sacerdotal  powers,  in 
ordination,  in  administration,  in  hcarini;'  confessions  and, in 
•granting  absolution  by  those  who  were  simply  ministers, 
teachers,  were  trespasses  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  one 
only  Chief  Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  Keenly  and  closely  was 
the  claim  contested  against  prelacy,  that  one  class  of  supe- 
rior clergy,  descending  in  a  direct  apostolic  line,  had  exclu- 
sive authority  to  ordain  and  commission  other  clergy,  to 
wh.om,  by  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  they  conveyed  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  God  alone  could  impart.  I1iey 
read  that  the  chief  of  the  y\postles,  l^uil,  "  called  by  God  " 
to  his  high  ^\'ork,  kept  himself  aloof  from  the"other  Apostles, 
as  if  jealous  of  depending  upon  their  recognition.  And  as 
to  his  ordination  by  the  "  laying  on  of  liands,"  instead  of 
looking  to  either  of  the  other  Apostles  for  this  service,  the, 
Puritans  read  that  whatever  its  significance,  the  office  was 
discharged  by  one  who  is  described  as  "  a  certain  disciple 
at  Damascus,  named  Ananias"  (Acts  ix.  lo,  17).  And 
again,  when  l^arnabas  and  Paul  were  to  be  "  sejjarated  "  for 
a  special  work,  the  ceremony  was  perf(jrmed  by  "  the  lay- 
ing on  hands,"  not  of  the  Apostles,  but  of  "  certain  prophets 
an.d  teachers  at  Antioch"  (y\cts  xiii.  r,  3).  The  Saviour 
had  likened  the  preaching  of  his  gos])el  to  the  sowing  of 
seed.  Its  growth  and  fertility  depended  upon  its  own 
vitality  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  received  it, 
not  at  all  upon  a  form  answering  to  ordination,  which  should 
qualify  a  [^articular  class  o[  husl)andmen  to  sow  the  seed. 
I'he  Puritan  did  recognize  the  ju'c^pricty  and  di^Miily  of 
formally  greeting  the  accession  of '  each  new  candidate  in 
the  line  of  the  ministry  to  the  fellowship  of  his  brcihren. 
His  fjualifications  of  mind,  character,  and  spirit  wc-re  be- 
lieved to  come  from  God  alone.  "  I'he  laying'  on  of  hands 
by  the  [)resb)'tery  "  was  the  resp(x:tful  act  of  confidence 
and  s}'mpathy  by  which  his  elders,  of  proved  experience 
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and  esteem  in  their  holy  ealHn^,  received  him  to  a  common  | 
ministry.  '  I 

Very  dear  to  these  old  Turitans  was  the  })rivilei;e  of  | 
choosing"  and  institntini;"  their  own  reh<4ions  teacher,  and  j 
of  rey;ardins4'  him  as  one  o(  the  bretliren  in  their  chnrch  | 
fold.  Among  the  disaj)})r()ved  usages  of  their  mother  ! 
church  was  the  one  which  the)'  tlius  repudiated,  I)y  which  | 
"the  lord  of  the  manor"  or  the  "[matron  of  a  living"  was  | 
allowed  to  "present"  an  incumljent  or  a  vicar,  wlio  might  j 
be  a  nian  of  corru[)t  clKU'acter,  ignorant,  inc( )m[)etent,  and  j 
immoral,  but  over  whose  tenure  of  office  his  unwilling  j 
parishi(mers  had  no  [)o\ver. 

it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  extracts  matle  from  the  ' 
recoi-ds  of  the  church,  in  connection  with  the  pastorates  of  ' 
the  successive  ministers,  di  uinct  notice  is  tal^en  of  the  num- 
ber of  l^aptisms,  and  of  tho^c  admitted  to  partalvc  of  the 
Lord's  Su[)[)er  as  mem!)ers  in  full  communion.  'I'hougli 
in  the  course  of  years  and  in  th;,'  gradual  changes  of  opin- 
ion and  belief,  the  relative  importance  of  these  es[)ecial 
tests  of  the  fidelity  of  tlu:  miiiisters  and  tlie  sympathetic 
response  of  tlie  peo[)le  was  large-ly  reduced,  yet  those  lists 
of  the  baptized  and  the  co\'enanted  were  cunong  the  most 
signil'icaiU  entries  on  the  recoi  tl  of  the  lirst  rurilan  churches. 
I'his  suggests  a  statement  on  which,  as  an  historical  ptiiiit, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  lay  undue  stress.  i\mong  the  most 
distinctive  elements  of  the  Puritan  Cdiurch  polity,  as  depart- 
ing fr(jm  that  of  the  iCnglidi  Church,  was  one  wl.iieh  was 
vastl)'  more  efficient  in  its  practical  working  than  was  even 
the  rejection  of  prelacy  and  the  disuse  of  tlu:  ritual  ccvc- 
monial  in  woi'sliip.  It  was  tlu:  Pui  itan  view  of  the-  intent, 
and  the  proper  subjects  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Su])pc:r.  A  stem  hdelit)'  to  theii'  own  convic- 
lions  ami  to  what  the\'  belie\'ed  to  be  the  s(a  iptural  doetriiie 
concerning  these  (U'dinances  was  in  fact  the  occasion,  altc:r 
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full  trial  and  experiment,  of  sonic  of  their  most  serious 
annoyances  and  difficulties.  Idieir  attempt  to  enforce  a 
rij^id  adherence  to  tlieir  early  rule  in  the  administration  of 
llie  sacraments,  taken  in  connection  with  the  provision  that 
only  church  members  could  exercise  the  civil  franchise, 
was  in  fact  the  leading  cause  of  the  discomhture  of  the 
Puritan  polity  in  Church  and  State.  All  the  more  just, 
therefore,  is  it  that  we  should  clearly  apprehend  the  grounds 
of  their  radical  and  intense  alienation  from  the  old  church 
usages  in  the  sacraments,  and  of  their  earnest  and  tenacious 
preference  of  their  own  till  experience  liad  exposed  their 
impracticable  and  indeed  alarming  results. 

In  the  English  Church  the  rite  of  baptism  was  freely 
administered  to  every  new-born  infant.  What  might  in 
exceptional  cases  be  an  assurance  and  aid  of  the  subse- 
quent Christian  nurture  of  the  baptized  chi'ld,  but  what  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  was  necessarily  a  perfectly  futile 
and  empty  pretence,  was  the  pro\'ision  of  "  godparents," 
or  sponsors,  to  represent,  to  reinfjrce,  or  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  parental  care  and  duty  for  a  child  admitted  to  the 
Christian  fold.  The  formal,  perfunctory,  and  often  per- 
fectly heartless  way  in  which  this  ceremonial  was  performed, 
entailing  in  practice  no  consequent  obligations,  did  not 
need  to  be  viewed  with  the  keenest  Puritan  scruples  to 
show  itself  as  a  |)ainful  mockery  of  a  real  solemnity.  'Then 
at  any  time  after  the  age  of  early  childhood,  the  baptized 
boy  or  girl,  after  some  ])reparatory  catechetical  instruction, 
which  miglit  or  might  not  have  engaged  heart  or  con- 
science, was,  by  "  confirmation,  when  the  bishop  made  his 
visit,"  received  into  full  communion  of  the  church,  with 
the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  hence- 
forward a  Christian  for  life  and  death,  to  be  buric^d  in 
assured  hope  oi  a  blissful  immorlalil)'. 

If  these  easy  terms  of  securing  membei'shi[)  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  fold,  with  an  implied  plcdi^c  of  salvation,  had  not  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  engage  the  protest  of  the  Puri- 
tans, pleading  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  o^  RomiiJi 
practices  in  the  English  Church,  the  lightness,  f(^rma]it)% 
and  promiscuous  method  of  the  observances,  and  the  in- 
difference, heedlessness,  and  laxity  with  which  solemn  sacra- 
ments, "  the  seals  of  a  hoi)'-  covenant,"  A\-ere  administered 
to  persons  of  a  notoriously  corrupt  life  and  unregenerate," 
were  of  a  character  to  shock  them.  There  ^\•as  not  only 
an  indulgent  libert}',  but  a  ccjmpulsory  requisition  con- 
nected with  the  observance  of  these  ordinances,  which  the 
Puritans  believed  to  be  an  irreligious,  indeed,  a  scandalous 
offence.  They  were  well  aware  that  men  of  dee[)  shades 
of  impiety  and  \\'ithout  concealment  of  their  vices,  as  a 
condition  of  place,  prix'ilege,  or  office,  knelt  at  the  akar  rail 
unabashed  in  manner  and  seemiiiid)^  with  untroubled  con- 
sciences. Far  more  effort  and  discipline  were  enforced  in 
the  Phiglish  Church  in  exacting  a  regular  observance  of 
the  ordinances  than  in  testing  the  fitness  of  partakt-rs  in 
them. 

The  two  sacraments  were  to  the  Puritan  "seals  of  ihe 
co\'enant,"  of  the  most  precious,  solemn,  and  awe-inspiring 
character.  One  who,  from  these  remote  }ears  and  amid 
these  changed  surroundings,  couIl'  be  canicd  bacKward 
to  stand  as  an  observer  of  either  of  the  Christian  rit^'s  in 
the  first  wilderness  church  here,  would  lia\'e  witnes;;ed  the 
workini:  of  emoticuis  and  convictions  which  it  is  nioic  liian 
difficult  t(^  realize  now.  The  form  of  the  litcs  sltxxl  loi- 
httle,  if  for  anything,  wilh  the  Pniitan.  Any  nMimmcr)', 
costume,  attitude,  or  pretence  of  magical  ilticacy  con- 
nected -with  them,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  [\]c  putliu"; 
words  in.to  the  mouth  of  an  int'.Mit  bv  a  prox\',  wms  (xhons 
to  them.  The  parent  was  to  be  th^:  odc  to  I'cnouncr  the 
devil  and  all  the  sinful  \anitic.-;  of  the  world  for  the  (.  hihl's 
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sake.  The  Puritan  would  not  lay  the  baptismal  water 
ui)on  the  brow  of  an  infant  unless  both  the  parents  had 
been  previously  pledged,  by  their  own  vows,  to  keep  it  in 
the  fold  of  Christ.  Instead  of  godparents  the  whole 
fellowship  of  the  church  were  to  share  with  father  and 
mother  in  all-loving  covenant  fidelity  in  the  nurture  of  the 
child.  At  any  after  age  till  its  death,  an  open  account  was 
kept  with  and  for  that  child  on  the  church  book.  Yet  it 
\^'as  only  so  far  a  Christian  as  privilege,  expectation,  and 
obligation  prepared  the  wa)-  for  a  renewal  of  the  covenant 
by  coming  to  the  Lord's  table.  That  table,  the  Su[)per  of 
the  Lord,  was  guarded  in  the  approach  to  it,  and  in  the 
relations  of  watch  and  ward  into  ^\■hich  partakers  of  it 
were  brought  with  each  other,  as  of  the  utUK^st  sanctity. 
The  Puritans  very  soon  gave  over  the  intense  zeal  with 
which,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Reformation,  they  contended 
against  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  d'he 
faith  of  the  Romanist  required  that  in  the  holy  wafer  he 
should  recei\'e,  throiigdi  his  li[)s,  a  portion  of  the  real  body 
(T  the  Lord.  The  l^iritan  was  concerned  that  the  saving 
grace  of  Christ  should  be  livingly  appropriated  by  his 
heart.  It  was  his  aini  and  solemn  i)ur|)ose  that  in  every 
assembl)'  gathered  for  Christi.m  wor.^hip,  instiaiction,  and 
edilicatioii,  a.nil  testif)'ing  so  i\\v,  \)y  their  presence  and  sup- 
p{jrt  of  religious  observances,  that  they  had  some  regard 
for  sacred  things,  there  sliould  be  an  elect  fellowship  of 
such  men  and  women  as  had  been  iiuli\'l(liiall\'  and  sol- 
emnly })ledged  and  co\'enanted  to  a  Christian  testimonv 
and  disci[)leshii).  Such  was  the  membership,  b)'  iiuh- 
vidual  conver.-i(Hi,  Ijy  reg(Mierating  experience,  and  by 
scjiemn  personal  \'ows,  of  the  local  churches  of  Christ,  as 
related  in  the  .Acts  of  tlu:  Apostles  and  the  k.i)istles  of  the 
New  'iC'stament.  Churche-s  were  to  ])c  ct )nsl ituted  of 
"saunts";  that  was  the  Puritan  belief.     Put  how  was  the 
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assurance  of  saintship  to  be  readied  and  certified  ?  What 
were  its  tests,  and  \\'ho  were  to  be  judi^^es  of  its  reality? 
The  Puritans  found  their  p^uichmee  on  this  nKittti-,  where 
alone  the)'  looked  for  itj  in  the  prei^nant  exanii^les  of  the 
offerin;^  of  candidates  and  the  initiation  of  individual  men 
and  women  into  church  fellowship  under  the  A|)ostles. 
We  ha\'e  read  of  certain  secret  sijcieties,  from  the  Middle 
Ages  downward,  —  of  templars,  craftsmen,  re\'olutionists, 
nihilists,  and  others,  —  in  which,  at  the  initiation  of  mem- 
bers, in  hidden  resorts,  at  midnij^ht  hours,  some  horrifyini^ 
or  blood-curdliiig  rites  of  ceremon)-,  with  oaths  and  inii)re- 
cations,  have  been  engaged  to  strihe  terror  and  to  secure 
fidelity.  Bating  all  that  was  dramatic,  uncann^^  or  im|)ious 
in  these  initiatory  rites,  one  may  safely  affirm  that  their 
power  over  the  feelings  of  candidates,  their  searching  inqui- 
sition into  motives,  purposes,  and  resolves,  did  not  exceed 
that  of  the  Puritan  ordeal  in  receiving  to  church  comnvunion 
new  members  as  regenerate  and  sealed  witnesses  for  C  hrist 
and  heirs  of  his  salvation.  Instead  of  seek'ing  the  shadow 
of  secrecy  or  withdrawal  from  public  gaze  and  scrutinv', 
the  Puritan  process,  which  was  too  bare  and  scwerc  to  be 
called  a  ceremon}^  sought  the  most  free  and  open  observ- 
ance. The  candidate,  jorex  ious  and  up  to  the  monu  nt  of 
atlmission,  was  one  of  a  mixed  and  miscellaneous  congre- 
iration.  Before  that  congregation,  in  connection  \v\[\\  an 
occasion  for  })ublic  worship,  the  man  or  woman  who  sought 
to  be  received  into  the  elect  fold  rose  when  called  up  by 
name,  ddie  momentous  and  perfecll)'  voluiUai-)'  eliaracler 
of  the  transaction  was  safel)'  relied  u[M)n  to  deprixe  it  of 
all  ostentation,  t(^  insure  modest}'  and  propriel}',  and  to 
furnish  audible  and  fit  speech  even  to  the  most  shrinking" 
in  delicacy  or  reserve.  Then,  in  the  ])hras^:  ol  the  time, 
te'stinu)ny  was  given  b)'  the  candidate  to  a  certain  experi- 
mental and  converting  work  of  the  lloly  ."Spirit  iij)oii  heait 
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and  conscience,  with  searching  exercises,  with  compunc- 
tions, conflicts,  rebukini^s,  and  penitential  motions,  —  the 
disclosed  history  of  a  soul  and  life  under  God's  IkmuI,  and 
the  expression  of  a  humble  hope,  after  a  passage  through 
a  dark  way,  of  having  attained  through  trembling  and 
weakness  to  a  joyful  light.  Any  one  in  the  whole  congre- 
gation, listening  to  this  testimony,  not  only  had  the  liberty, 
but  as  of  right  and  duty  was  expected  to  use  the  pri\'ilcge, 
of  challenging  the  candidate,  of  exposing  any  blemish, 
infirmity,  or  inconsistency  in  the  character  or  *'  walk  "  of 
the  candidate,  any  bad  habit,  any  unconfessed  error,  any 
manifestation  of  spirit,  in  public  or  in  })ri\^ate,  which  made 
the  claimant  for  church  membership  unworthy  of  full  con- 
fidence. The  ordeal  must  ha\'e  been  niost  severe  and 
painful  to  many,  Vvhether  only  from  diffidence  or  tender- 
ness of  conscience.  Jealousies,  grudges,  suspicions,  and 
alienations  between  ])ersons  whose  wIkjIc  daily  li\'es  and 
intercourse  were  so  o[)en  to  eye  and  tongue,  had  a  free 
range  for  their  exercise.  Onl)^  the  C(Hisciousness  of  seri- 
ousness and  sincerit)^  (jf  pur[M)se  would  seem  to  have  forti- 
fied a  candidate,  man  or  woman,  to  meet  that  ordeal,  d  he 
exaction  of  it  must  at  least  certify  to  us  the  loft)^  standard 
and  aim  of  the  P'uritan  st\'le  of  i)i'.t)'.  The  whole  method 
and  i)rocess  1)\'  which  ehurcli  membership  was  thus 
guarded  and  attained  among  them,  are  subject,  in  our  j-etri)- 
spective  judgment  at  least,  to  the  drawback  and  suspicion 
that,  while  even  hypocrites  and  self-seekers  might  pass  the 
ordeal,  in  the  condition  that  the  civil  franchise  was  made 
dependent  for  men  U])()n  this  church  relation,  there  would 
always  be  room  for  distrust  as  to  perfect  singleness  of  pur- 
pc)sc.  We  ]<;now  as  an  undi-^pnU'd  fact  thai  this  union  of 
church  and  civil  privilege-  \\rou|;ht  mischiex'ous  conse- 
(piences  in  two  directions.  It  kept  out  of  co\'(  leil  tc  li"ious 
fellowship   many   scrupulous,  con^^cientious,  and  dillideiit 
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persons  who  could  not  sincerely,  or  who  would  not,  disclose 
the  privacies  of  their  relii^-ious  experience  in  a  way  to  sat- 
isfy the  requisitions  of  the  case  ;  and  it  admitted  some  to 
full  standing  whose  verbid  professions  and  pledges  were 
all  too  easy  terms  for  securing  ci\  il  rights. 

The  austere  and  watchful  guardians  over  the  purity  of 
their  church  fold,  well  aware  of  the  risks  of  shortcoming  and 
of  the  lapse  from  covenant  vt)ws  \vhich  might  follow  after 
the  supposed  crisis  in  the  religious  life  had  been  reached, 
fortihed  themselves  as  well  as  they  might  against  them. 
The  method  by  which  a  candidate  was  admitted  to  the 
church,  exacting  as  it  was,  was  but  the  initiator)-  stejj  in  a 
continuous  and  keenly  intrusi\'e  oversight  and  scrutiny 
which  were  thenceforward  brought  to  bear  uj)on  each  mem- 
ber, as  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  .md  the  constancy  and  fer\'or 
of  his  piety.  The  members  were  pledged, -in  cox'enant  to 
mutual  "watch  and  \\ard,"  to  help  each  other,  alike  by 
s)'mj>.athy  and  encouragement  and  l)y  incpiisition  and  re- 
buke, to  full  fidelity. 

The  records  oi  the  early  New  T'jigkind  churches  —  those 
of  the  I'^irst  Church  of  Boston,  however,  not  being  so 
largel}'  ami  in  detail  marked  as  are  those  of  many  of  its 
sister  churches  f  )r  such  entries  —  afford  aljundcUU  e\'idence 
of  the  hdelity,  at  least,  with  which  church  "discipline" 
was  enn)rced.  Such  contents  on  these  records  are  filly 
left  \\here  they  are,  perha[)S  in  the  interests  of  historical 
ficK:lity  claiming  a  right  to  be  preseiA-ed  in  manusei-ipt,  but 
with  no  warrant  to  l)e  reproduced  in  ])rint.  The)'  certil)' 
the  fict  that  if  that  Puritan  age  with  all  its  aust(.'rit\'  was 
troubled  and  stained  b)'  scandalous  tok'ens  of  the  iufirmi- 
ties  and  X'ices  of  human  nature,  there  were  some  who  wi  re 
so  confident  and  stable  in  tlu'ir  own  iut(M._;rit)'  as  not  to 
shrink'  from  thr(A\'iiig  stones  at  bold  olfciuK-ivs.  \\\-  ma)' 
inar\'el  at  the  disregard  oi'  all  driic  ate  scn  abillt)-,  and  tlu: 
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risks  of  corrupting  those  who  were  still  unconscious  of 
sonic  e\'il  ways,  in  the  method  of  Puritan  discipline,  when 
bcft^rc  a  whole  listening  congrey;ation  men  and  women  were 
compelled  to  expose  and  confess  their  grievous  lapses  from 
decorum  and  morality.  Nor  will  all  be  read)-  to  admit  that 
the  sternness  and  unrelenting  pressure  of  the  inquisitors, 
or  the  awe-stricken  horror  of  the  auditors,  indicated  any 
unfamiliar  yielding  of  the  culprit  to  the  adversary  of  souls. 
Hut  we  have  to  recognize  a  fidelit\'  to  an  accepted  standard. 
And  who  that  is  well  informed  in  the  case  will  venture  to 
deny  that  these  severe  methods  of  church  discii^line,  with 
the  disrepute  and  the  penalties  w  hich  attended  them,  indi- 
cated a  .general  conformit)',  in  social  and  neighborly  rela- 
tions, in  domestic  life,  and  in  private  individual  luibits,  to 
rules  of  virtue,  to  responsibilities  of  example,  and  to  ])re- 
cious  safeguards  which  help  to  keep  pure  the  springs  of 
human  life?  Though,  as  has  been  said,  the  records  of  the 
h'irst  Church  do  not  relatively  contain  so  much  matter  of 
the  sort  that  has  been  referred  to,  as  do  those  of  many  of  its 
sister  churches,  there  are  in  them  entries  sufficient  in  number 
and  in  tenor  to  expose  to  us  the  fidelit)'  with  which  co\'e- 
nant  relations  were  enforced  and  exacted,  and  with  which 
breaches  of  them,-  pri\'ate  or  ])ul)lic,  were  \'isited.  Idie 
charging  of  excessive  prices  for  needful  conmiodities ;  the 
use  of  intemperate  speech,  reproacliing,  scolding,  and  pro- 
fanity; the  neglect  family  worshij)  or  discipline,  or  of  the 
due  catechising  of  children;  ii'regular  attendance  at  wor- 
sliip  or  the  ordinances  ;  excesses  ()f  ap])arel  or  luxurious 
living,  —  such  as  these  are  what  we  should  call  the  minor 
and  less  flagrant  occasions  of  chui-eli  disc-ipline.  in  open 
congregation,  for  the  sake  of  warning  the  li^tenin;;  flock'. 
()f  the  graver  offences,  more  or  less  scandalous,  no  men- 
tion need  be  made.  l"he  piMialties  were,  a  free  eonlession 
of  failings,  apologies  and  prolfers  of  satisfaction  to  the 
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aggrieved,  admonition,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  excommuni- 
cation. Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  on  these  records,  not 
only  on  occasion  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  forbearance, 
but  also  the  lack  of  any  token  of  \'engefulness  or  cruelt)^ 
An  easy  and  kindly  way  was  always  left  open  for  the  re- 
covery and  restoration  to  full  communion  of  the  most 
grievous  culprits,  on  their  solicitation  and  full  avowal  of 
repentance  and  renewed  purposes  of  fidelity.  Indeed,  in 
turning  over  these  records  a  reader  will  hardly  fail  of  an 
occasional  hesitation  as  to  wliether  some  very  grievous 
offender  —  for  iiistance,  lilvC  the  si)',  but  serviceable  Ca{)- 
tain  Underhill  —  did  not  dupe  his  grave  bretliren — Win- 
throp  among  them  —  with  an  unctuous  self-humiliation. 

The  Puritan  estimate  and  obsjrvance  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
Lord's  day,  are  to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  their  dis- 
cstcem  and  rejection  of  all  the  other  occasions  on  the 
church  calendar  fur  j)ublic  religious  offices.  They  com- 
bined the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  one  da)'  in  se\'en  in 
their  devout  regard,  not  believing  that  the  sul^stitution  and 
consecration  of  the  latter  at  all  impaired  the  obligation  or 
sanctit)^  of  the  mode  of  observance  of  the  former.  It  was 
but  a  change  of  da)'s,  not  a  reduction  of  authoritv  or  a 
diminution  of  obserwmce.  The  s.uictihcation  of  a  Sabbath 
r:ither  than  of  ///c  Sabbath  was  for  them  a  di\  ine  ordmance 
of  woi'ld-wide  and  permanent  (obligation.  The)'  at  once 
imposed  it,  so  f:u'  as  they  could,  even  upon  the  wild  Indians 
of  these  woods.  They  found  it  in  the  commandments  an- 
tici[-)ating  the  Jewish  polity,  which  was  instituted  on!)'  for 
an  age  and  a  nation.  The)'  sa^v  no  leascui  for  limiliugr  or 
qualifying  the  commrmd  about  the  Sab1.);ith  an)'  morc^  than 
the  command  to  commit  no  mui'(U;r.  And  the  command- 
ment for  the  .Sabbath  had  two  clauses,  the  one  c-njoining 
that  one  day  in  the  week-  should  be  consecrated  to  hoi)' 
rcit,  while  the  other  six  da)-s  should  be  given  to  secular 
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duties  and  industry.  They  found  the  cluirch  calendar 
laden  and  crowded  with  hoi)'  days  and  holidav's, — -^vluJlly 
without  warrant  or  exam[)le  in  Scripture.  A  discriminat- 
ing,^ selection  from  them,  if  anythin^^"  of  devout,  decorous, 
consistent,  and  edifying  observance  could  have  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  these  (Ja)'s,  might  perhaps  hiivc  con- 
ciliated the  prejudices  of  the  Puritans,  as  some  of  their 
descendants  of  this  generation  take  kindly  to  two  of  these 
"church  days,"  —  Christmas  and  Easter.  But  the  calendar 
as  a  whole  could  not  claim  their  reverence,  their  respect, 
or  even  their  tolerance.  There  were  names  upon  it  of 
doubtful  sanctity.  "  Lying  legends,"  frivolous  fables,  trivial, 
demoralizing,  and  even  profane  elements  of  superstition  and 
grovelling  credulity  and  impositi()n,  had  for  ages  been  over- 
Ia}'ing  the  simple  historic  Church  of  Christ.  Pious  frauds 
gave  an  immense  power  to  those  who  were  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  priestcraft.  Holy  wells,  roadside  shrines,  sham  rel- 
ics, beguiled  the  fond  confidence  of  an  ignorant  and  stolid 
peasantry,  which  was  a\'ailed  of  for  extorting  from  them 
no  small  portion  of  their  frugal  means.  Priests  claimed  to 
have  power  over  the  destiny  of  the  soul  when  it  was  pass- 
ing from  the  body  and  after  its  release  from  mortality. 
IMore  than  all,  the  austerit)'  and  thorouL^h  sincerit\'  of  the 
Puritan  standard  of  piet)',  in  contrast  with  the  eas)'  lax- 
ness  of  the  church  system,  found  cause  of  grie\'ous  scandal 
in  the  utter  inconsistency  loetween  the  professed  sanctity 
of  the  occasions  of  observance  on  the  church  calendar  and 
the  unseemly  and  demoralizing  indulgences  allowed  upon 
them.  "  If  \^)U  are  commemorating  a  saint,  or  a  sad  or  a 
grateful  event  in  gosi)el  historv',"  said  the  Puritan,  "  let 
your  doings  and  your  rcjcMcings  be  in  h;n-mon\'  with  it. 
Your  revels,  mummeries,  wassails,  and  jollities  arc  but  a 
mockery."  Uy  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  the  Puril.m 
age,  it  appeared  that  all  the  jajls  and  k)ck-u[)S  of  the  king- 
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dom  on  the  days  followini^^  Christmas  contained  more  vic- 
tims of  debauchery,  rowdyism,  and  violence  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  This  is  the  historical  reason  and 
warrant  for  the  net^iect  of  church  da)'s  by  the  i'uritans, 
while  they  compressed  into  their  observance  of  the  "  Sab- 
bath "  enough  of  religious  solemnity,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline to  last  till  the  next  return  of  the  day.  Nor,  as  it  has 
often  been  satirically  and  shcU-[jly  char<^ed  against  these 
Puritans,  was  there  any  inconsistency  between  their  rejec- 
tion of  church  days  and  their  observance  of  Prists  and 
Thanksgivings  of  their  own  appointment.  lliey  found 
their  full  warrant  for  these,  as  for  all  their  characteristic 
tenets  and  practices,  in  the  Scriptures;  Individuals,  fam- 
ilies, and  groups  of  kindred  in  Puritan  liouseh.olds  conse- 
crated h^asts  and  Thanksgivings  on  occasions  of  their  own, 
when  deej)  sorrows  or  gracious  blessings  came  to  tliem,  as 
of  Divine  appointment.  And  in  the  united  and  public 
experiences  of  the  Colonists,  from  their  first  }'ear  on  the 
soil,  there  were  alternations  of  \asitati(jn  or  relief  which 
struck  so  deeply  into  their  dread  or  gratitude  that  they 
could  not  but  come  together  in  their  assembly  to  weep  or 
to  rejoice.  W'he^n  starvation  stared  upon  them  ;  when  the 
blight  or  the  murrain,  the  drought  or  the  tem[)est,  the  con- 
Ikigralion  or  the  eartlupiake,  the  prowling  sa\age,  or  the 
foreign  enemy,  or  their  own  dissensions,  struclc  disma\'  into 
all  hearts,  —  what  were  they  t(.)  do  but  to  humljle  them- 
selves in  abstinence  and  pra\'er  ?  And  when  "seasonable 
showers,"  fair,  full  crops,  and  laden  ingathering-^  (lis[)la\'e(.l  to 
theni  the  bount)^  of  lleax'en,  what  could  the\'  do  but  make 
return  in  their  pra}'ers  (jf  thanl:^gi\'ing  and  in  the  strains  of 
their  rude  psalmod)'?  lie  wcnild  need  to  exercise  a  most 
candid  and  c(;mprehennive  judgment  who  should  undertake 
t(j  pronounce  upon  the  geiu'ral  (jualities  of  imjoiI  oi-  ill  in 
the  distinctive  elements  of  Puritan  observance,  in  househukl 
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life,  in  the  training  of  the  devotional  sentiments,  and  in 
the  guardianship  of  pubhc  morals.  Certain  it  is  that  only 
their  type  of  piety  and  moralit)'  was  equal  and  fitted  to 
their  stern  enterprise. 

The  full  issue  and  outcome  of  the  method  of  church 
institution,  organization,  and  disciphne  initiated  by  the 
founders  and  members  of  the  First  Church  in  l^oston,  was 
what  has   since   been   called  Congregationahsm,  as  dis- 

'  tinguished  from  the  prelatical  S3'stem.  The  fellowship 
here  formed  Avould  have  been  far  from  claiming  that 
there  was  any  novelty  in  its  method,  or  that  in  any  single 

.  feature  or  principle  of  it,  it  would  have  the  character 
of  an  untried  experiment.  They  heartily -and  profoundly 
believed  that  they  were  reviving  the  original,  apostolical, 
scriptural  pattern  of  a  Christian  Church.  Nor  was  it  only 
here,  or  for  the  first  time,  that  in  the  i)lanting  of  the  iMrst 
Church  in  I^oston  there  had  been  an  intent  of  reverting  to 
the  original  pattern  of  church  institution.  There  had  been 
many  previous  examples  of  it  in  Protestant  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  several  in  scattered,  humble  con- 
venticles in  England.  And  on  this  New  hhi gland  soil  the 
same  method  had  been  substantiall\^  adopted  ten  y{\ars 
before  by  the  fragment  of  the  Ee\-den  Church  at  ri3'mouth, 
one  }-ear  before  b)^  the  church  in  Salem,  one  month  before 
b\'  the  church  in  Dorchester,  and  a  church  was  instituted 
in  Watertown  on  the  same  day  as  was  that  in  l^oston.  The 
most  full  and  emphatic  recognition  of  w  hat  seemed  to  be 
novel  principles  of  church  institution  was,  however,  made 
liere.  I'he  conspicuous  position  of  this  I^oston  church, 
the  influence  and  character  of  its  members,  and  the  eminent 
qualities  of  its  first  ministers,  as  has  been  said,  ga\'e  it  the 
lead  as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  and  mala:s  it  resj)onsible, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  for  the  setting  up  and  enforcing 
of  Congregationalism  as  the   New  hhigland  clnireh  pol- 
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ity.  The  field  was  free  for  the  experiment.  Opportunit}' 
favored.  The  readiness  and  earnestness  with  wiiich  the 
opportunity  was  turned  to  aecount  show  how  stron;^-  were 
the  impelHng-  motives  to  it,  and  how  well  prci)ared  were 
those  who  enc^ai^^ed  in  it  to  insure  sueccss  for  the  under- 
taking. And  we  should  note  witli  emi)hasis  the  very  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  though  it  seemed  to  be  among  the  prime 
essentials  for  the  exercise  of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Puritans,  to  keep  themselves  coiistantly  occu^Mcd  and  troub- 
led about  the  incidental  workings  of  their  church  s)'stem, 
they  never  manifested  the  slightest  distrust  or  dissatisfaction 
with  its  fundamentals,  or  betraved  any  backward  loolvings 
or  longings  toward  sacerdotalism  or  ceremonialism.  Their 
.simple  concern  was  to  become  more  and  more  complete 
and  consistent  in  their  Congregationalism.  I  low  thoroughly 
the  First  and  all  the  other  early  churches  of  Massachusetts, 
at  least,  had  become  weaned  from  the  sacei'dotalism  anil 
ritualism  of  their  mother  church,  is  manifest  to-da\'  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  heritage  which  they  have  le-ft  here. 
Notwithstanding  all  there-is  of  grace  and  l)eaut\',  of  dignity 
and  devoutness,  of  adajjtation  and  comprehensi\'eness,  in 
the  present  Episcopal  Clun-ch,  the  soil  of  iMassachusetts 
and  the  ([ualities  and  habits  of  its  nati\'e  p()j)ulati( >n  haxe 
proN'ed  so  utterlv'  uncongenicd  with  it,  that  there  aie  at  this 
time  scarcely  more  than  a  score  of  flourishing  parishes  of 
that  communion,  free  of  debt  and  h;u'd  struggles,  now  in 
the  limits  ,(T  the  State,  while  the  majorit\-  of  the  rest, 
served  by  most  devoted  and  earnest  rii misters,  ;u'e  mis- 
sionary efforts. 

It  consists  w  i'th  the  frame  of  spirit  of  some  ci  itics  and 
historians  in  the  f^i)iscopal  ('hui(di,  when  rex  icwin;.';  reeent 
ex[)onents  of  the  (Jon'U'ei^U iou.il  politv,  to  I'idicule  it  as  a 
modern  novell}',  \\itliout  three  centuries  of  life,  —  a  discov- 
ery and  in\'ention  oi'  (juite  recent  date,  ciuuijaied  with  the 
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hoar  antiquity  of  tlic  churcli  system.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  these  gibes  and  sarcasms  are  characteristics  of  the 
ignorance  rather  than  of  the  conceits  of  those  w  lio  utter 
them.  The  Puritans  were  concerned  to  identify  their  s\'s- 
tcm  with  only  one  stage  of  antiquity,  and  that  one,  as  tliey 
fully  believed,  at  least  one  generation  back  of  the  starting- 
point  of  the  prelatical  system.  It  may  be  stoutly  afiirmed 
that  if  ever  an  intelligent,  scholarly,  and  earnest  body  of 
men,  with  profound  religious  purposes  to  move  them, 
were  engaged  in  any  work  in  the  results  of  which  they 
found  full  satisfaction,  such  a  work,  and  so  endeavored,  was 
that  of  the  Puritans,  when  with  patient  study,  singleness  of 
aim,  and  persistent  prayer,  the)'  sought  to  revive,  to  recon- 
struct, and  then  strictly  in  every  feature  and  element  to 
adopt,  the  mode  of  church  institution  and  d!sci}:)line  which 
they  found  in  the  New  dY^stament  Scriptures  as  those  of 
the  first  Christian  disciples  and  assemblies. 

Not  the  least  among  the  grievances  which  the  Puritans 
found  in  the  exclusive  and  restrictix'e  limitations  within 
which  the  Church  of  h^ngland,  as  confessedly  a  reformed 
church  cleansed  from  corruption,  planted  herself,  was  the 
reflection  c>i~  disesteem  and  dishonor  which  she  thus  cast 
upon  the  other  ix'f^)rmed  churches  on  the  continent  of 
Iuiro[)e.  These  also  had  sought  to  conform  their  constitu- 
tion and  discipline  to  the  New  Testament  pattern.  W'hat- 
ever  penalties  or  disabilities,  incident  to  the  ru[)ture  of  the 
unity  of  the  mediaeval  Church  b)'  the  Pef  )i-mation,  they 
might  have  risked  by  ha\'ing  their  lineage  and  descent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  line  cut  off  by  disinheritance,  the\'  felt 
wei-e  full}'  compensated  by  tludr  reversion  to  the  original 
a[)ostolic  f  )Id.  In  all  the  lu\'its  and  i)<issionate  c:ontentions 
and  denunciations,  the  tempest-^  and  w  ars  of  the  Kef  >i-ina- 
tion  e])och,  Maitin  Luther,  with  e(iiial  calmness  .lud  as- 
surance, insisted  that  he  belonged  to  the  lUAy  Catholic 
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Apostolical  Church, — leaving;  out  the  Roman,  — and  that 
neither  Pope  nor  Council,  luiipcror  nor  Devil,  should 
alienate  or  excommunicate  him  from  it.  Our  first  church 
exiles  did  not  leave  out  the  word  "  l'~ni;'lish,"  in  their  tender 
parting-  from  the  abode  of  their  UKjther  church.  But  the 
epithet  certainly  did  not  stand  with  them  as  a  substitute 
for  the  word  "  Christian." 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  prelatical  party  in  the  I^ig- 
lish  Church  should  have  been  disposed  to  retain  some  of 
the  elements  and  usages  of  the  old  system.  They  had  a 
large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  materials  left  to  them  for 
which  they  would  be  disposed  to  fincl  some  use.  Parlia- 
ment had  made  over  to  them  all  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  and  abbeys,  ^v•ith  architectural  arrangements, 
ornaments,  and  symbols,  designed  for  ([uitc  another  form 
of  administration  and  worshi[).  Idie  cathedrals  have  al- 
ways l^een  of  very  little  use  to  the  Chui'ch  of  iMighmd, 
except  for  enthr(M"iing  "  bishops  and  for  musical  festivals, 
built  iind  enriched  \\'ith  s)'mb()lic  dc\'ices,  as  they  were, 
for  solemn  tln'ongs  and  processional  array.  The  tra\'el- 
ler  from  this  country  is  always  impressed  with  the  stiildng 
contrast  between  the  interiors  of  l'higli->h  and  Continental 
caLhedi-als,  —  the  former  exhibiling  large  \-acanc\-.  the 
latter  abounding  with  adorned  allars,  and  paintings  aiul 
statues,  Put  the  iMiglish  tcm[)les  had  "  stalls,"  and  as 
these  had  to  be  occupied,  canons,  prebends,  and  aich- 
deacons  had  to  l)e  provided.  The  meaning  of  these  te'i'ms 
may  be:  foimd  in  a  good  {|ic;lionar)\  There  were  ch.meel 
rails  also,  and  these  continued  in  use  the  practice  of  k'nt'el- 
ing  at  the  sacrame-nt,  leaving  the  mother  (  hurch  ami  its 
daugliter  in  /Xmerica  uncommitted  as  to  whether  the  rails 
enclose  a  communion  table  or  an  alt.n-.  Houbtless  elerit  ,il 
luibits  and  \'estments  were  r(  lained  by  en-  tom  and  com- 
{)romise,  as  the   New  Testament   afforded  no  pattern  for 
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tlicm.  So  also  the  fond  associations  which  the  KngHsh 
people  connected  with  some  of  their  church  festivals, 
their  half-secular,  half-religious  sports,,  their  games  on 
\'illai^e  greens,  their  May-day,  etc.,  were  survivals  from  the 
past.  The  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
j)rovided  that  its  great  courts  should  be  held  on  "  Hilary, 
Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas  terms."  Those  words 
were  brought  hither  in  the  Charter,  but  never  appear  after- 
wards in  our  records.  .Not  a  child  in  the  first  generation 
of  our  schools  could  have  defined  them.  How  many 
could  do  so  now? 

When  we  consider  what  charm  in  literature,  in  history, 
romance,  and  ballad,  all  allusions  and  associations  attached 
to  these  English  survivals  of  old  sanctities  and  j(jllities 
have  for  us,  and  how  in  our  wanderings  in  our  old  home 
we  linger  lovingly  upon  their  scenes  and  memories,  we 
can  but  marvel  at  the  thoroughness  of  that  weaning  from 
them  all  in  love  and  regret,  which  was  marked  and  mani- 
fested by  our  first  Puritan  fathers  here.  After  much  read- 
ing even  of  the  most  private  things  wdiich  they  have  left  us 
from  their  own  pens,  1  cannot  recall  from  them  a  single  ex- 
pression of  melancholy,  or  tenderness,  or  heart-yearning 
for  all  such  things  which  they  had  left  behind  ihem.  Their 
food  of  thought  was  sterner  stuff.  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Sewall,  brought  to  this  country  as  a  boy  in  his  tenth  )'ear, 
in  l66r,  spent  a  year  in  iMigiand  in  his  manhood,  in  1O88. 
We  ha\'e  his  Journal  there.  There  is  more  of  romance, 
sentiment,  and  pathos  in  his  rhapsody  on  Merrimae  j\iver, 
written  afterwards,  than  can  be  found  in  that  wh(;le  Journal. 
Iwen  the  i^piscopal  Church  in  this  countrs'  prt:senls  many 
marked  divergences  in  aspect,  ceremonial,  nielhod,  and 
observance  from  those  of  the  mother  eluiieh.  It  i^  often 
the  murmur  of  some  (T  its  ministers  who  love  parade  and 
form,  that  it  has  become  ConiMeL'alionali/.ed.     Indeed  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  method  of  its  call,  settlement,  and  tenure  of  office 
for  its  ministers,  and  those  of  Coni^rei^ationalists.  In  noth- 
ing" is  a  jealous  watchfulness  more  observable  than  in  the 
care  of  its  laity,  with  whom  substantially  is  the  ccMitrol- 
ling  power,  to  limit  the  interfering  agenc\'  of  the  bishop. 
It  seems  as  if  Puritan  air  was  \'ariously  effective. 

Re\x"rting  again  to  the  ancient  records  of  the  h^irst 
Church  of  Boston,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  conipared 
with  those  of  many  of  the  early  churches  of  New  hhigland, 
—  kept  by  the  pastors  or  other  officers,  —  they  are  notice- 
ably meagre  in  their  entries.  We  fail  to  fmd  in  them  a 
recognition  of  many  matters  which,  as  we  reasonably  infer, 
must,  as  they  transpired,  have  been  of  great,  occasionally 
of  exciting  interest.  Reticence,  reserve,  stinted  ntjtice, 
often  silence,  are  observable,  where  like  records  are  full, 
and  exhibit  excitement. 

Rich  materials  illustrative  of  the  all-engrossing  impor- 
tance of  every  detail  connected  with  their  religious  leelings 
and  usages  by  our  early  church  members,  are  accessible,  in 
our  old  church  and  parish  recortls,  to  those  curious  in  such 
researches.  They  exhibit  with  what  sensitiveness,  often 
strong  resistance  and  sorrow,  the  nevertheless  steatly 
succession  of  changes  and  iiniovations  in  methods  ami 
customs  was  received  before  they  gained  toleraiice  or 
approval.  With  all  their  interest  and  mental  energy  con- 
centrated upon  their  religious  aflairs,  in  the  lack  ot  other 
resources  for  engaging  their  leisure  and  rest  Irom  bodily 
labors,  they  gave  equal  strength  of  feeling  to  their  regular 
church  routine  and  to  anything  which  threate-ned  to  inter- 
fere with  it,  whether  iii  the  gui^e  of  iin pru\'ements  or  in 
t(d<ens  of  decaying  zeal  and  love.  So  we  ma\'  draw  from 
most  (jf  the  old  Puritan  chur(di  rtM:(u-ds  a  series  of  what  to 
us  may  seem  most  trivial  matter.^-  and  occasicjiis  which  drs- 
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liirbccl  the  peace  of  parislics,  and  foreboded  or  reali/.ed 
alienation  and  division.  These  too  were  lari^'ely  wholly 
apart  from  the  creed.  The  rcl)iiII(linL;'  of  the  carl)'  nicctin*;- 
hoiises,  with  questions  of  chans^c  in  the  location;  the 
disposal  of  the  conc^rci^ation  accoi-din<^-  to  the  social  rank 
and  dif;'nity  of  the  nieinbers;  the  sliL;lUest  modification  of 
the  wonted  order  of  the  exercises,  or  the  metlnnl  (T  pro- 
ceedings; the  introduction  of  a  ])ilch-pipe  to  start  a  tun.e, 
and  of  additional  tunes  for  their  harhh  psalniod)-;  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  without  exposition  ;  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  in  pul>lic  devotions;  disi)ensinL;  with  the 
relation  before  the  whole  congregaticjn  of  private  religious 
experience  as  a  condition  of  church  membership,  and  with 
the  confessions  of  members  under  censure;  the  successive 
changes  of  the  Psalm  Ho(;k  ;  the  atklilioii  of  h\qnns  o(  hu- 
man composition  ;  the  allowance  of  foot-st(nes  and  other 
heating  apparatus,  —  all  these,  and  a  iriultitude  of  other 
changes  and  innovations,  with  the  discussions  and  variances 
which  they  involved,  cover  many  pages  of  these  old  church 
records.  In  such  entries  tlie  records  of  the  Mrst  Church 
are  singularly  deficient,  and  reticence  is  obser\'able  where 
we  might  look  for  scjme  fulness  of  detail.  In  none  of  the 
sister  churches  has  there  l)een  mort.-,  if  e\'en  so  uuich,  of  a 
([uiet  modification  and  ackiptation  of  itself,  in  all  matters  of 
custom  aiul  usage,  to  the  necessai)- changes  of  convenience 
or  those  which  could  claim  good  sense  and  reason  for  their 
allowance.  vMways  excej)ting  the  direful  commotion  con- 
nected with  the  career  of  iMi-s.  Anne  ilutchinson  and  the 
schism  consef[uent  upon  the  "llalfW'a)'  Co\'enant,"  the 
k'irst  Church  lias  liad  no  (piarrels,  no  imbitlered  internal 
strifes  for  record.  'J'hc  mild  and  wise  adx'ice  of  the  ever 
venerated  Winthrop  easily  disposed  the  t  hi-eal  cnec  1  divi- 
sir)n  al)out  the  site  for  the  second  meet  ingdiouse,  and  the 
church  never  had  to  call  a  C(Mincil  to  i-econcile  an)'  strife 
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among  its  members.  Speaking  relatively,  we  may  say  that 
self-respect,  dignity,  and  a  regard  (ov  peace  and  consistency 
characterize  its  internal  histor)'.  T'hese  (|ualiti>.  s  are  es- 
pecially marked  in  reference  to  developments  now  to  be 
noticed. 

In  the  more  recent  )-ears  of  the  history  of  this  church,  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  such  persons  still  among  us  as 
are  concerned  in  tracing  the  developments  of  religious 
opinion,  will  attract  attention  in  what  \\'ill  be  called  its 
.  "  change  of  creed."  The  author  of  this  renewed  rehearsal 
of  the  line  of  its  ministers,  and  of  the  principal  matters 
chronicled  in  its  records,  has  but  briefly  and  incidentally 
referred  to  this  subject.  Some  more  extended  notice  of  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 

Corresponding  to  the  })rocess  by  which  the  k'irst  Church, 
when  it  was  planted,  essayed  to  re\'ert  to  the  original,  r,im- 
ple,  scriptural  and  apostolical  {xittern  in  church  institution 
and  discipline,  its  internal  histc^ry  presents  to  us  another 
})rocess  in  quite  a  different  range  of  opinion,  which,  at 
•least  to  those  Uiost  concerned  in  it,  ^\•as  conscientiously 
lield  to  be  also  a  return  to  the  earl)'  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  s\'stem  of  belief.  On  the  observance  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  aimix'ei  ^.u  )'  of  the  church,  there 
appeared,  in  some  of  the  jouiiials  of  different  religious 
denominations,  a  few  sharp  ci^iticisnrs  reflecting  u|)on  its 
present  doctrinal  relations  as  having  fallen  away  from  the 
faith  of  the  fathers  to  such  a  serious  degrees  as  rcMll\-  to 
have  severed  the  tie  of  descent  and  kiuslnp.  So  l.ir  as 
ccjncerns  a  departure  froui  and  a  disu^-e  of  llu-  doctrinal 
symbols  of  tlK'ir  Puritan  anccstr}'  and  tht:  adoption  of 
views  \vhich  the  l\n'itans  regaided  as  heretical,  the  cv\[\- 
cisms  and  censures  have  hdl  justific.ition.  The  catec  hisni, 
the  ])rayers,  the  preachim;,  the  teiins  of  admission  to 
church   membershii).   are   not   now.  either   in  sub.stance, 
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tone,  import,  or  conditions,  what  they  once  were.  Ilap- 
pil)'  the  original  covenant,  so  sweetly  and  simply  devout 
and  fragrant  in  its  phrase  and  aroma  of  piety,  is  still  the 
same.  And  the  church  is  still  the  same  living  witness  and 
servant  for  the  truths  and  works  of  Christ's  g(^spcl,  never 
in  all  its  history  more  earnest  and  diligent  in  -such  service, 
than  now,  with  its  quarter  of  a  millcimium  of  \-LMrs. 

h'or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  uf  its  histoi-y  the  church 
may  be  said,  or  at  least' inferred,  to  hax'c  retained  the  doc- 
trinal belief  of  its  founders,  as  expressed  in  formularies,  in 
the  tone  and  language  of  devotional  exercises,  of  sermons, 
exhortations,  and  standards  for  examining  candidates. 
But  those  who  have  carefully  searched  in  the  primary 
sources  of  information  the  slow  and  gradual  dex'elopments 
of  opinion  here  on  religious  subjects,  have  found  abundant 
evidence  of  the  steady  softening  and  modification  of  the 
old,  sharp  doctrinal  beliefs.  Reserve  of  utterance,  a  quiet 
silence  on  some  matters,  implied  tlissent,  mark'  the  ])assing 
away  of  shadows,  till  fmally  a  bold  and  open  i-ejection  of 
views  which  were  no  longer  accepted  was  the  way  of  an- 
nouncing the  attainment  of  new  light.  'I'here  was  an 
acquired  momentum  in  this  movement  just  before  the 
opening  of  this  cen"tur\'. 
,  Wliat  is  popularl)'  known  as  the  Puritan,  or  Orthodox, 
system  of  doctrine and  in  recent  )'ears,  b)'  preference  of 
terms,  as  "  I-^^angelical  "  —  was  substantiall)'  wrought  out, 
fashioned,  and  accredited  (ov  Ix'lief  under  ([uite  a  different 
philosophy  of  nat4.n-e  and  of  human  life,  and  under  (juite  a 
different  estimate  of  the  Hible,  from  those  which  now  ha\'e 
an  alm')st  universal  acceptance  b\'  inU'inL-eiit  pei-sons  in 
the  exercise  of  serious  thought  fulness,  w  itli  ficrdoiu  and 
the  helps  of  ])ositive  knowledge,  'i'his  little  -Jobeol  earth 
va.s  then  regarded  as  the  re[)resentati ve  orb  oi  llu'  uni\ci-.se, 
the  suns  and  stars  of  heaven  serx'ing  its  use,  as  do  our  own 
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street  gas-lights,  Tlic  populntion  of  tlic  globe  and  the 
rehgions  of  its  inhabitants  were  unknown. 

Two  fundamental  and  eentral  doctrines  unck-rlaid  and 
supported  the  Puritan,  or  the  so-called  Oithoihjx,  creed. 

1.  The  .Divine  Being  created  (ail)'  a  single  pair  of  our 
human  race.  All  the  uncounted  niillions  thnt  have  since 
come  from  them  have  been  by  natural  ger.eration,  they 
ha\  ing  all  existecl  "  in  the  loins  of  Adam,"  as  the  "  j'\  deral 
Head"  of  our  race.  God  staked  the  result  of  the  exi)eri- 
ment  as  to  the  character  and  destin)'  of  humanity  upon  the 
earth  as  the  lineage  of  Adam,  for  all  ages,  ui)(>n  the 
result  of  his  trial  of  it.  llis  lapse  froni  obedience  wrecked 
all  his  race,  making  them  the  \  ictims  of  sin  at  their  birth 
and  the  heirs  of  eternal  woe. 

2.  Instead  of  sta)'ing  the  progress  of  tliis  awful  calamity 
at  its  source,  by  substituting  for  the  foiled  ex])eriment 
another  under  changed  conditions,  —  as,  for  instance,  dis- 
[)ensing  with  the  serpent,  —  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,. 
triumi)hing  over  his  justice,  had  recourse  to  a  mwsterious 
scheme  by  which,  taking  a  human  form,  he  came  to  this 
earth  and  allowed  some  of  our  race  to  put  him  to  death  as 
a  sacrifice  to  himself;  though  this  traged\'  of  l)eit\'  l)y  no 
me.\ns  rectified  or  repaired  the  w  hole  calamity  of  luimanil}', 
—  onl)'  those  elected  by  the  sovereign  decrees  of  God  liav- 
ing  the  benefit  of  this  Divine  atonement. 

ddiis  Orthodox  creed  was  elabi )ratel \^  wrought  out,  sys- 
tematized, and  exj)!)iinded  in  particulars,  details,  and  ele- 
ments ;  it  was  traced,  stated,  and  certihed  b_\'  words,  phrases, 
half-sentences,  and  sentences  of  the  Ihble,  regarded  as 
dictated  verbally  b\'  God,  and  set  in  a  mosaic  ol  pioof 
texts.  Man)'  who  pi'ofess  still  to  hold  this  ei  ecd  with  dex'out 
tenacity  of  belief  wish  the  priv  ilc-;.'.e  of  stal  in;.;  it  tln  inscK'es, 
and  of  doing  so  with  ex pl.inat  ions,  (piahlieat  ions,  abate- 
ments, and  palliatives  which  U)  them,  at  least,  reduce  thi,'  tea- 
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rible  significance  that  it  lias  for  those  who  utterly  reject  it 
This  sensitiveness  to  a  bald  statement  of  the  creed  is  a  si'^- 
nificant  intimation  of  a  difference  between  those  who  pro- 
fess it  to-day,  and  the  calm,  bold,  iiiininchini^r  si)irit  of  the 
old  Puritans  who  [gloried  in  giving  it  the  sternest  expression. 
A  very  apt  and  momentous  suggcblion  here  presents  itself. 
\Vc  know  that  the  foremost  among  our  Puritan  ancestors  in 
all  heroism,  fidelity,  and  sacrifice,  who  firmly  held  that  creed, 
and  rejoiced  in  it  as  lifting  them  in  privilege  and  divine  favor 
above  the  wretched  votaries  of  all  heathen  religions,  were 
men  wl:ose  nobleness  of  spirit  we  revere,  whose  manly  and 
Christian  virtues  have 'secured  for  us  the  fairest  heritage  on 
tlie  earth,  and  to  whom  faithful  philosophic  historians  of 
civilization  accredit  the  highest  ser\-ice  to  the  manhood  of 
humanity  and  to  popular  liberty.  W'e  ask  why  they  were 
not  palsied  and  crushed  in  spirit  b)'  such  a  terrific  creed. 
We  can  but  answer  thac  they  were  stiffened  and  reconciled 
to  it  by  their  intense,  consummate,  and  all-enthralhng  loy- 
alty to  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Su])reme  Ik'ing,  \vho  must 
work  unchallenged  his  Divine  will  Unvards  creatures  who 
were  but  worms  of  the  dust,  hateful  reprobates  to  be 
snatched  only  by  a  marvel  of  mercy  from  the  \'a\vning  pit. 
Nor  is  it  uiifair  to  intimate  that  the  most  effecti\'e  palliative 
to  the  terror  of  the  creed  was  f  uiiul  in  the  belief  that  the 
most  ho})eful  way  of  relief  from  its  grim  application  to 
one's  self  was  found  in  a  des|)erate  acknow  ledgment  of  its 
perfect  equity  and  justice.  One  thing  was  cei  tain,  that  the 
most  direful  infliction  ()(  doom  would  be  \'isited  upon  those 
who  doubted  or  stoutly  denied  its  justice,  'i  he  reason  why 
the  grim  Puritan  had  no  awe  of  man,  prince  or  i)riest, 
monarch  or  pope,  "  whose  breath  was  in  his  nostrils,"  and 
who  v/as  no  w.a}'  "  to  l)e  accounted  of"  was  bee  .uist-  he  bad 
dra\\'n  his  whole  nature  and  In  ing  into  absolute  subjei  tiou 
to  the  dread  Sovereign  of  Jleaveii.     '1  lie   Supreme  Peing, 
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in  the  Puritan  thought  of  him,  combined  and  exhausted 
all  attributes  of  power,  awe,  and  terror.  Reverently  bowing 
before  the  fulness  of  these  prerogatives  in  him,  they  would 
not  quail  before  an)-  fragmentiu'y  assum[)tion  of  them  in 
priest  or  potentate.  In  the  Puritan  alone,  of  all  chui-ches, 
the  fibre  and  tone  of  piety  in  men  exceeded  the  prevalence 
of  its  spirit  and  manifestation  among  women. 

What  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  Puritan, 
or  in  any  subsequent  generation  trained  under  that  creed 
as  both  law  and  gosi)el,  heartily,  thoroughly,  and  without 
reducing  any  of  its  terms,  belie\x^d  it,  in  the  full  sense  of 
real  heart-belief,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Nor 
would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  fair  to  regard,  for  instance,  the 
very  small  minority  of  the  congregation  of  the  First  Church 
who,  as  the  records  in  this  history  show,  were  received 
by  covenant  into  church  membershi]),  as  elect  aiul  saved, 
as  defining  that  proportion.  The  influence  of  the  creed  is 
not  to  be  measured  wholly  l)y  that  test.  Where  it  did  not 
win  belief,  it  stirred  a  variety  of  impressions  and  feelings  in 
those  v/hose  average  of  chcU'acter  and  conduct  was  as 
upright  and  pure  as  was  that  of  its  iirmest  votaries.  Con- 
sternation, terror,  distressing  mental  and  spiritual  conlhcts, 
doubt,  and  utter  and  defiant  unbelief,  were  the  jdiases  and 
degrees  of  the  eflects  wrought  b}'  the  creed  upon  those  who 
could  not  or  would  not  assent  to  it.  Ihit  we  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  those  who  did,  doubtless  1)\'  most  thoi-ough 
sincerity  of  prcjfession,  accept  the.  creed  ;  for  it  w;is  tlii  <ui;Ji 
them  and  their  successors,  ministers  :uul  peo])le,  that  the 
creed  was  softened,  reduced,  reconstructe'd,  and  (mall)'  sur- 
rendered. Of  the  mount.iin  heaps  in  ])rint  and  mainiscript, 
devoted  to  what  we  call  religious  and  polemical  lileratiiic", 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time  as  a  fragment  of 
mightier  masses  of  tlu:  old  ruritan  }'ears,  there  is  one 
most  striking  characteristic  which  belongs  in  common  to 
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them  all,  —  book,  pamphlet,  sermon,  diary,  or  letter.  .  They 
all  give  proof  of  an  amazing  activity,  ftMlility,  ingenuity, 
and  restlessness  of  mind  spent  upon  working  over  the 
creed,  in  explanation,  readjustment,  or  vindication.  The 
efforts  made  for  an  elaborate  statement  and  exposition  of 
the  Puritan  system  in  all  its  roots,  branches,  twigs,  and 
foliage  of  organic  life,  and  to  expound  and  certify  its  doc- 
trines and  inferences  by  the  I^iljle,  composed  what  were 
called  "Bodies  of  Divinity."  It  was  understood  that  one 
who  had  studied  any  considerable  number  of  these  mighty 
folios  would  be  expected  to  produce  another.  There 
would  have  been  no  object  in  patenting  or  copyrighting 
either  of  these  bodies  of  divinity,  for  nobody  but  the 
author  of  each  of  them  would  wholly  a[)prove  it.  Bossuet 
would  have  found  a  rare  trium[)h  in  his  theme,  "  On  the 
Variations  of  Protestantism,"  could  he  have  gathered  but 
one  in  any  hundred  of  these  ponderous  volumes  in  a 
library. 

It  soon  began  to  be  realized  that  a  general  avowal  of 
belief  of  the  Orthodox  system  nuist  be  held  consistent 
with  infinite  variations  of  opinion  and  construction,  amid 
manifold  expositions  of  its  parts  and  elements.  Hence 
the  di\  isi(ins  of  a  svct  into  schools  and  ])arties.  W'liat 
apjjeared  at  fir.^t  to- ha\'e  been  mere  branches  of  the  cenlr.il 
stock,  striking  off  in  somewhat  eccentric  growths,  were 
soon  found  to  have  been  secretly  grafted  and  to  be  becU'ing 
fruit  of  a  suspiciously  heretical  Ikix'f^r. 

The  processes  and  stages  l)y  which  what  is  k-nown,  in 
our  local  history  of  the  de\'elopments  of  religious  opinion, 
as  Lil)ei"al  Christi.anity  or  IJnitai'ianisni,  fuiiul  acceptance 
among  those  who  succeeded  in  membership  and  as  ])ro- 
prietors  of  near])-  all  the  ancient  churclu  s  in  the  nc-i;di- 
borhood  of  Bf)ston,  must  be  traced  in  other  pa;j/'s  than 
these.     In   no  one   of   these   chui-ches  was  the  change 
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wrought  more  graduall)%  more  quictl)^  more  without 
notice  or  observation,  than  in  the  i^rst  Church.  There  is 
absohitel)^  nothing  found  upon  its  records  indicating  even 
a  di-sturbed  liarmony  or  a  di\'ided  vote,  as,  in  the  election 
of  successive  pastors,  degrees  of  rigichiess,  or  of  increased 
liberahty  of  doctrinal  belief  or  spirit,  would  make  one 
candidate  preferable  to  anothei'.  T  here  were  three  parties 
in  every  one  of  the  old  parishes,  each  of  w  hich  had  dis- 
tinct irdluence  and  agenc\'  in  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
the  gradual  relaxing  of  the  original  Puritan  creed:  these 
were  the  minister,  the  members  of  the  cluirch  in  cox-enant, 
and  the  general  parishioners  or  i)roprietors  taxed  to  support 
the  ministr)',  commonly  called  the  congregation.  It  was 
because  all  tliret  of  these  parties  in  the  l^'irst  Church" 
shared  equally  in  the  modidcations  and  s(jftenings  of 
opinion  and  doctrinal  views,  W(jrking  tlirough  the  com- 
munity, that  the  conse(juent  adajjtations  in  talents  and 
belief  which  were  needed  iu  the  pul[)it  were  so  placidly 
provided  for.  Shar[)  contentions  there  were  in  some  other 
parishes  consecpient  upon  the  relati(.>ns  assumed  in  either 
of  the  three  following  continge-nci(.s,  or  in  combinations  of 
them:  the  minister  might  retain  the  old  rigidness  of  the 
creed,  and  restricting  accessions  to  the  church,  might 
keep  that  bod)'  steadfast  to  ()rlhodox\^;  the  church  itself 
might  claim  separate  and  paramount  authorit)  in  the 
selection  of  a  new  minister;  the  congregation,  taxed  for 
the  support  o(  the  institution,  might  refuse  U)  recei\'e  a 
minister  whose  views  wei-e  objectiouable  to  them. 

The  J'^irst  Church  w,as  served  b\'  a  succession  of  miuis- 
ters  of  native  abilities,  furnished  with  the-  best  education  of 
their  times,  and  well  trained  in  professional  tastes,  aptitudes, 
and  s\'mpatli ies.  Hesides  liolding  as  close  fraternal  i-ela- 
tions  with  their  clerical  bretlncn  as  do  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  communion  in  their  bachelor  fraternities  and  their 
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secret  councils,  in  which  the  laity  have  no  share,  they 
enjoyed  what  those  priests  do  not,  —  the  j)ri\qle^es  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  intimate  con\xM'se  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  every  grade  and  range  of  social  condition,  and 
especially  with  those  of  thought  and  culture.  The  com- 
j)any  of  scholars  was  for  a  long  time  a  limited  one.  The 
compass  of  literature,  compared  with  what  it  is  to  us,  was 
narrow,  and  nearly  all  of  what  was  current  here  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  was  theological.  It  was  simply  by  bringing 
the  action  of  their  minds  to  bear  upon  the  creed  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  and  noting  the  restlessness  which 
it  stirred  in  every  effort  to  qualify  or  readjust  it,  that  they 
outgrew  its  limitations.  It  has  often  been  affirmed,  that  if 
our  Congregational  divines  had  been  held  to  a  form  of  ser- 
vice and  the  repetition  of  the  creeds,  they  and  their  people 
would  have  been  saved  from  heresy  in  various  forms. 
But  they  would  not  by  this  process  have  been  saved  from 
that  worst  heresy,  the  profession  by  the  lips  of  what  is 
false  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

When  the  human  mind,  in  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
conscientious  exercise  of  its  faculties,  fixes  its  searching 
study  u[)on  what  is  offered  to  it  as  a  creed,  —  a  summary 
statement  of  tenets  for  belief,  —  two  distinct  processes  may 
be  defined  for  its  iiupiir)'.  The  first  will  engage  upon  the 
substance  or  contents  of  the  creed,  its  propositions,  their 
meaning,  and  their  consistency  with  ^\■hat  is  known  or  fairly 
inferred  in  other  departments  of  truth.  The  sec(jnd  iiujuiry 
will  concern  the  authority,  the  source,  the  sanction  from 
and  by  v.  liich  the  creed  is  derived  and  certified. 

\Vc  do  not  hear  now,  nor  ha\'e  to  plead  to,  as  an  earlier 
generation  among  us  did,  asi)ersions  and  prohibitions  cast 
upon  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties  in  matters  lor 
religious  belief.  The  familiar  protest  once  was,  —  and  it 
was  conclusive  to  our  Puritan  ancestr}',  —  human  reason  has 
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no  riL^htfuI  exercise  upon  truths  or  mysteries,  doctrines  or 
thin<^s  to  be  believed,  which  God  has  graciously  revealed; 
we  have  simply  to  accept  tliem  with  humble  submission 
and  confidence.  Ilonest  and  earnest  men  soon  learned  to 
answer  that  they  were  not  challcni_;inL^>"  nor  even  reasoning" 
upon  God's  wa)'s  and  will,  but  sim[)ly  the  views  and  inter- 
pretations of  them  in  religious  doctrines,  which  \\'ere  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  other  men.  Tlie  only  alternati\X"  to 
reliance  on  the  exercise  of  one's  o^v'n  reason  is  reliance  on 
the  exercise  of  the  reason  of  other  persons,  which,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  it  maybe  wise  or  unwise  to  )'ield  ; 
and  the  willingness  to  do  it  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  more 
or  less  reason.  No  form  of  religious  faith,  ecclesiastical 
or  doctrinal,  was  ever  recognized  which  did  not  at  some 
stage  of  it  require  or  engage  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
power.  Even  when  anything  is  entertained  as  "  rex'ealed  " 
or  miraculously  communicated,  reason  ste'[)s  in  to  infer, 
interpret,  or  apply.  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  unto 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush." 
Ne\'ertheless,  the  sight  is  not  interpreted  for  him  till  he 
"  turns  aside  "  and  malvcs  a  study  of  tlie  wonder.  There 
is  a  transparent  fallacy  in  the  |)lea,  "If  God  has  rex-ealed 
this  or  that,  no.  hnm;ui  being,  child,  subject  of  his,  should 
question  or  Llis{)ute  it."  The  cjue.stion  is  thrown  back'  and 
becomes,  "  Mas  God  revealed  il,  and  how  and  t(^  whom? 
and  how  does  he  reveal  it  to  me  ?  "  Ne\-er  was  there  a 
human  being  who  would  deny  an\'thing  that  he  belie\'cd 
(}od  had  revealed.  Under  the  firm  and  unswer\'ing  belief 
that  God  had  revealed  the  articles  of  their  stt:rn  creed,  the 
Turitans,  enthralled  and  subdued  by  the  conx'iction,  bowed 
themselves  to  a  lo\'al  and  slearlfist  acce])tance  of  il.  Thei-e 
are  millir)ns  of  waiting  and  aching  luiiuls  and  he-ai'ts  move 
than  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  same  to-(la\',  if  the}'  can 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  a  revelali(;n  from  Cul\.  Hut 
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when  we  examine  the  <^round.s  and  evidence  on  wliicli  those 
profound  convictions  of  the  Puritans  rested,  nian)^  find  that 
the}'  cannot  in  sincerity  —  the  first  cjuahty  of  all  religious 
life  and  faith  —  admit  that  the  tests,  methods,  and  results 
of  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  Puritans  are  \'alid  to  them- 
scK'es.  It  is  mere  trifiing  to  assert  that  this  state  of  mind 
is  peculiar  to  the  avowed  members  of  one  denomination  or 
fellowship  of  professed  Christians,  or  to  a  class  of  persons 
called  rationalistic,  conceited,  self-o[)inionated,  and  boastful 
of  their  mental  freedom.  It  needs  no  argument  or  illustra- 
tion to  certify  to  us  the  fact,  familiar  to  our  reOections  and 
observations,  that  the  different  results  rested  in  Om:  creeds, 
b\'  individuals  and  religious  fellowships,  aix'  largely  decided 
by  the  different  starting-points,  the  assumptions  made,  the 
concession  \''ielded,  the  matter  taken  for  granted  as  true, 
from  which  they  proceed  to  deduce  or  to  add  their  further 
articles  of  belief.  Different  seekers,  (juehticMiers,  and  rea- 
soners  choose  or  adopt  different  starting-points,  are  ready 
to. assume  or  to  )'ield  different  assum})tions  or  concessions, 
to  consider  different  positions  to  be  taken  for  granted  or 
brought  to.  the  question.  In  this  process  some  go  fcU'ther 
back,  so  to  speak,  are  more  in(|uisiU\'e,  more  radical  than 
others.  The  convert  in  training  for  discipleshij)  in  the 
]\.oman  Church  is  expected  to  accei)t  a  certain  theory  as 
to  the  idea,  the  institution,  and  the  authority  of  the  su[)er- 
natural  society  v/hich  Jesu.s  Christ  founded  on  this  c;arth. 
The  Protestant  goes  back'  of  the  assum[)tions  here  made 
for  a  starting-point,  and  puts  them  to  the-  tests  of  search 
and  evidence.  Some  bodies  of  Protestants  start  with  cer- 
tain assumptions  about  the  Pil)le;  cAher  Protestants  chal- 
lenge those  assumpti(jns  and  wi.-^h  to  be  certified  of  their 
validity.  Scjme  pet  phrases  and  fi)rms  of  expres^ion  hav  e 
a  marvellous  efficacy  and  potenc\'  for  some  unnds,  as  (or 
in:Dtancc,  "  tlie  [uvm  of  sound  words,"  or  "  the  laith  once 
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delivered  to  tlie  saints  "  apjjlied  to  a  creed.  I'he  i^Iamour 
of  the  past,  the  fond  and  tender  ties  and  filaments  of  asso- 
ciation with  ancient  forms  of  reverential  belief,  make  more 
than  acceptable,  indeed  ver}'  |)reci.ous,  to  sopae  de\out 
persons,  narrations  which,  if  set  in  the  lii;ht  and  sdare  of  the 
actual  present,  would  at  once  lose  their  charm  and  power. 
The  Society  for  the  Prex'ention  uf  Cruelty  to  Children 
would  sternly  take  in 'hand  any  bald-headed  prophet  w  hose 
"cursing"  should. in  these  days  set  two  shedjears  to  tear 
forty- two  little  children  (2  Kin^^s  ii.  23,  24).  A  modern 
ecclesiastical  council,  local,  })ro\'incial,  or  ecumenical,  is 
what  the  averai^e  and  combined  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
limitations  of  view  of  the  members  make  it.  Was  it  ever 
otherwise?  True,  the  pleasant  lei^end  tells  us  that  thoui^h 
only  three  hundred  and  eii^hteen  bishops  were  summoned 
to  the  Council  of  Nica^a,  and  only  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  seats  ^vere  i)rovided  for  them,  )'et  whenever  the 
forms  of  the  members  were  counted,  the  comit  always 
yielded  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  unsummoned 
and  unseated  \'isitant  was  the  ilolv  Cihost.  llis  ballot,  if 
it  could  have  been  recorded,  would  have  outweighed  all 
the  rest. 

We  should  ha\'e  to  look  back'  to  a  date  far  bex'onil  that 
of  this  famous  council  to  fmd  the  earliest  c-xercise  of  the 
activity  and  fertility  of  the  human  lorain  and  fanc\',  in  trans- 
forming the  sim])le  gospel  o(  Jesus  Christ,  \\hich  began 
witli  the  [)arables  and  the  .Sc;rmon  on  the  'Mount,  inln  the 
mctaph>'sical,  sacer(l(;tal,  and  doc^i-inal  s\'stcm,  which  for 
so  maiiy  ages  has  stood  to  represent  the  Chi  ihticUi  reliiMon. 
The  highest  and  mo-.t  sati.^f u:tor\'  view  —  that  whicdi  alone 
rec<:)nciles  us  to  all  the  poor,  nn'an,  and  ii'ibillert d  elouients 
of  the  strife  —  to  be  taken  of  the  long  conlention  bclwvcn 
those  who  have  called  them^cha-;.  ( "hi-i-,tiaii  i^  th.U  the 
wisest  and  best  of  those  who  have  had  part  in  it  ha\  e  thus 
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sought  to  work  their  way  back  to  the  substance  of  tlie 
original  Gospch  They  have  wished  to  put  themselves  in 
the  position  and  fellow  shij)  of  those  (,>f  w  hom  it  is  written, 
"  When  He  was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  :  and  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them." 

The  Roman  Pontitf  teUs  us  that  his  church  is  of  Divdnc 
creation,  organization,  and  sanction,  supernaturally  guided, 
buih  up  of  materials  and  elements  in  harmony  with  its 
celestial  origin.  To  one  ^vho  searches  tlie  often  repulsive 
pages  of  "  church  history,"  so  called,  the  claim  is  similar 
to  that  which  should  assert  that  the  great  tcm|)le  of  that 
faith,  St.  looter's  at  Rome,  had  a  Divine  architect  and  plan, 
was  reared  from  consecrated  quarries,  endoweel  with  the 
pure,  free  gifts  of  pious  trust  and  gratitude,  and  made  the 
holy  shrine  of  a  humble,  self-denying,  and  unworldly  devo- 
tion. We  know  well  how  heathen  tem])les  and  }3alaccs 
were  spoiled,  from  wall  to  foundation,  for  the  stone  block's 
of  that  temple;  how  greed  and  extoilion,  the  sale  of  "  in- 
dulgences," and  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  su[)erstition 
and  priestcraft  were  plied  to  gcUher  [umh  for  its  con- 
structiiui 'and  lavish  adornnient ;  and  we  kno\v  how  from  its 
gilded  pontifical  throne  there  h.ave  gone  f  )rth  edicts  which 
ha\'e  scourged  the  earth.  The  iipl:)uilding,  composition, 
and  sway  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  itself,  the  mateiTils 
wrought  into  it,  and  the  ends  which  it  has  been  made  to 
ser\'e,  are  perfectly  paralleled  in  that  analysis  of  its  great 
tem])le.  I'he  unbiassed  and  unprofessional  reader  of  his- 
tory can  trace  the  dates  and  processes  b\'  which  each  aiul 
every  accretion,  usurpation,  i)riestly  de\  ice,  and  e'cclesiasti- 
cal  e.xtensioii  of  claim  and  prerogative  was  ad\-aiu-ed  and 
adoi^ted  in  the  Roman  s\'^.tem  ;  precise!)'  as  a  hicil  his- 
toi-ian  can  inform  us  how  a  se'clinn  of  the  e;irth,  once 
virjMn  soil,  was  transmuted  by  time,  eivili/.ition,  ;mI,  .ind 
labor,  into  a  great  cil)',  with  all  it.s  nc^ble  and  elewiiing 
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institutions,  and  also  with  the  means,  temptations,  and 
hi Jing-phices  which  minister  to  other  than  the  innocent, 
pure,  and  honest  prochvities  of  human  nature. 

And  yet  that  Church,  by  tlie  providential  intervention 
and  overrulin<^"  which  limit  the  rani^'e  of  the  wrong  and 
folly  of  man,  has  pages  of  its  history,  deeds  and  services 
of  holy  love  and  merc)',  heroisms  uf  sanctity  and  piety, 
consummate  exa.mples  of  every  quality  of  nobleness  and 
virtue,  in  grateful  recognition  of  which  ci\'ilized  humanity 
will  alwMys  reverently  bow.  Jhit  time  and  circumstances 
and  occasion  ripened  the  era  whrn  that  cluirch  had  to  \  ield 
to  the  stern  challenge  of  reformation.  That  process  once 
begun  has  as  yet  found  no  limit  or  end.  Christianity  is 
the  only  religion  ever  known  on  this  earth  that  could  en- 
dure this  process  of  reform.  d"he  Puritans  thought  they 
had  set  the  model  and  standard  for  the  completion  f)f  that 
work,  l^ut  the)'  left  a  doctrinal  creed,  in  part  the  inheri- 
tance from  the  old  ingenuities  of  human  brains,  and  in  part 
a  contribution  of  their  own  sincere  but  Ijewildered  piety, 
whicli  has  given  serious  [perplexity  and  dismay  to  those 
who  have  come  into  their  inherit. mce. 

Hiere  are  tlK)se  of  their  lineage  in  land,  in  homes,  and 
in  Congregational  churches,  knit  in  close  S}'mpatliies  and 
associations  by  the  ancient  platform,  who  still  profess  a 
steadfast  io}'alty  io  the  doctrinal  creed  and  s\-ml)oIs  of  the 
Puritans.  iV  considerable  portion  ol  these  maintain  that 
the  creed  is  an  esseMitial  elemeiiL  of  the  I'ui-it.ui  systean  of 
churt:]i  j)r)lit\',  a-nd  so  that  tlie\'  alone,  excluding  their 
f>i  nier  lu'ethren  who  are  now  called  Cnitarians,  avc  entitled 
to  the  name  and  heritage  of  ( 'oiiLU'eL-at ionalists.  Thei-e 
will  be  few  who  will  care  to  throw  iiiut  h  intei-e-.t  into  this 
claim,  seeing  that  there-  are  all  ov(.:r  this  x'a  .t  l.uid  lar;.;e 
fellou^hips  of  ( "hri.^tiairs,  undei"  dirfci-ent  denomination, il 
names,  whose  [)olit)'  is  substantial  1)'  that  ot  Congre^.eition- 
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alism.  Far  more  importance  is  made  —  by  an  incident  for 
ecclesiastical  history  in  this  passing  year  —  to  attach  to  the 
searching  question  whether'those  who  now  represent  Con- 
gregationalism, as  above  limited,  verily  hold  to  the  old 
Puritan  doctrinal  creed  and  symbols.  Certain  very  nat- 
ural, yet  very  embarrassing  and  perplexing  experiences 
liavc  brought  this  question  into  restless  discussion  among 
those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns.  In  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  Congregational  nhnistry,  in  the  debates 
of  councils  and  conventions,  and  in  the  published  sermons 
and  books  of  some  of  their  prominent  preachers,  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  heresy,  of  more  or  less  serious  depai  tures 
from  and  bold  denials  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  old  creed, 
have  been  constantly  manifesting  themselves.  I'he  occa- 
sions have  been  so  frequent  and  of  such  notoriety  in  dis- 
cussion, and  have  been  so  annoyingly  or  mischievously 
played  upon,  that  the  representative  men  and  the  steadfast 
exponents  of  Congregationalism  can  no  longer  feci  that 
they  are  faithful  to  themselves  in  failing  to  face  an  emer- 
gent demand  on  them.  So,  during  this  very  }'ear,  the 
Congregationalists  of  this  country,  in  general  convention, 
prcndded  for  the  selection  and  constitution  of  a  large  com- 
mittee of  tlieir  m(')st  honored  representative  men,  i)rotess(jrs 
of  theology  in  school  and  college,  scholars,  divines  and 
pastors,  charged  with  the  trust  of  reconstructing  or  re- 
adjusting the  terms,  the  phraseology,  and^  the  contents  of 
their  denominati(Mial  creed.  It  may  be  an  exigent,  Init 
it  certainly  is  a  most  perilous  comnussion,  one  beset  with 
risks  and  apprehensions.  It  may  ])e  entered  upon  in  liar- 
mony,  but  with  what  spirit  of  demand  and  concession,  oi 
indixndual  indulgence,  and  of  general  compliance  it  may 
proceed,  [md  to  what  issue  it  will  come,  no  human  wisdom 
or  foresight  can  trust  itself  to  forecast.  Nothing  l)ut  a 
sense  of  high  (;l)ligation  to  a  constraining  duty  could  have 
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secured  sanction,  to  the  measure.  One  who  will  follow  the 
developments  with  only  a  less  degree  of  interest  than  those 
who  are  nearest  to  its  central  re^ponsibilit\',  can  but  wish 
most  sincerely  that  the  old  I'uritan  honest)',  fearlessness, 
and  heartiness  of  pur[)ose  to  l)e  "  fully  ])Lrsua(led  in  his 
own  mind"  may  contrtd  the  action  of  the  committee,  and 
ma\'  set  for  the  belief  of  (Hhcrs  onl\'  the  standcud  which 
without  (jualihcation  thc)^  acce})t  for  themselves. 

And  here  it  nia\"  be  that  vei-y  uKuiy  persons  u  ill  real- 
ize a  full  sense  of  the  mischief  which  was  wroui^ht  when, 
for  those  who  must  have  a  cr^-ed,  the  Westminster  S)an- 
bol,  witli  all  its  darini^  and  needless,  ventures  upon  the 
fields  of  scholastic  divinit)',  was  sub.-^tituted  for  the  so- 
called  ".Apostles'  Creed."  This  bitter  symbol  is  so  en- 
C^aL^ed  with  Di\:ine  personai;es  and,  their  relations,  that  it 
hardly  makes  any  recoi^nition  of  man,  the  human  bciuL;',  in 
his  state  and  nature.  It  retVrs  to  him  by  im[)lication  only, 
as  one  whose  sins  ma}-^  be  fori;iven,  and  w  hose  Ixjdy  will 
rise  from  death.  There  is  nothing-  about  his  fall,  his  birth- 
depravity,  his  state  of  ruin,  his  doom,  or  about  the  method 
of  his  deliverance.  But,  taken  in  the  detail  and  sum  of  its 
specifications,  its  defmitions  and  it.^  affirmations,  its  p(^sitive 
a^>ertions,  and  hs  unargued,  undefended  interpretations  of 
Div  ine  deeds  aiul  ])uri)oses, \\  hat  a  subject  for  mental 
and  spiritual  task-worlc  is  the  Westminster  S\'mbol  !  It 
was  undoubtedly  intended  that  the  .Scri])ture  references  to 
ljo(^k,  cha[)ter,  and  verse,  attached  as  "  iN'ool-  Texts  "  to 
tiie  doctrinal  statements  of  the  creed,  should  be  a  fiir 
digest  of  the  whole  teachings  of  the  Hible.  We-  all  know 
tliat  such  detached  and  dislocated  sentences  and  ])assagcs 
of  the  ])Ook'  present  cpiite  diliere'Ut  impressions  when  read 
by  us  in  their  |)laces  and  interpreted  by  "  the  harm(»ny  of 
the  .Scriptures."  .So  manif  )ld,  indeed,  are  the  lights  and 
i-:hades  of  the  attriljutes  and  j)ur|)oses  of  (h)d,  as  presented 
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in  different  parts  of  the  J^ible,  that  sentences  of  an  incon- 
sistent and  even  directl}'  o[)posite  tenor  niii^dit,  in  very 
many  important  cases,  be  set  ai;ainst  the  "  l^roof-lY'xts  " 
which  are  citecL  One  or  more  niendjers  of  the  revising 
committee  may  weH  be  charged  with  special  attention  to 
this  matter.  And  while  the  patient,  earnest  toil  (jf  chosen 
di\'ines  is  to  be  given  to  tliis  work,  how  are  other  chrsses  of 
the  world's  great  thinkers  and  teachers  engaged  in  their 
different  bnt  as  earnest  searchings  for  high  and  neeelfid 
truth  abont  things  human  and  div  ine  !  What  questions 
crowd  upon  them! — "  Can  we  ascribe  Personalit}'  to  the 
P(A\'er  working  in  and  through  the  Uiii\'erse?  Js  anxThing 
knowable  of  (iod?  Can  an}'  human  being  trust  him- 
self to  interpret  (jod's  purposes  and  wa)'s,  or  to  formulate 
propositions  about  him?  Was  the  origin  o(  the  human 
race  in  Unity  or  in  Diversit)'?  Js  man  a  s})ecific  creation,  or 
the  issue  of  development  or  ex'olution?  Was  a  degree  of 
cix'ilization  or  a  state  of  abject  barbarism  his  first  state  on 
the  earth?  Docs  a  law  of  responsibilit)'  '4>p'y  nian,  any 
more  or  other  than  relatively  ai)i)lies  to  brute  creatures? 
Is  there  ground  or  reason  for  a  belief  in  a  future  life  for 
man?"  These  and  man)'  other  like  searching  and  fearless 
cjueslions,  |)loughin*g  deep  under  the  roots  and  foundations 
oi  all  religious  creeds,  are  tossed  into  the  arena  of  public 
debate.  'I'lie)'  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  profoundest 
philosopher,  and  of  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
husbantlman  who  has  an  actix'e  brain.  While  these  ques- 
tions, ill  debate  or  in  decisic^n,  run  through  all  the  most 
fresh  and  current  literature  of  the  age,  a  group  of  selected 
scholars  and  divines  are  to  readjust  the  contents  of  the 
S)'mbol  of  the  Westminster  AssembI)'  of  Divines,  to  guide 
on  the  religious  belie\'ings  of  nun  ;in(l  wonu.-n  till  the 
iridcfiuite  tiiiK."  when  a  like  labor  ma)'  be  needed  and 
iCpeated.     We  have  been  made   to  understand  how  pi'u- 
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foundly,  either  w  ith  full  intclHi^cnce  or  with  dull  apprehen- 
sion, the  re\^i.sion  of  the  Imi^HsIi  text  of  the  Ne\v  'IV-stanient 
has  mo\'ed  the  I'JiL^lish-speakinL,^  world  of  men  and  women. 
The  proposed  readjustment  of  the  Orthodox  ereed  will 
engag'e  and  stir  <'i  dce[)cr  anxicl)',  and  will  in\'ol\'c  \-astl)' 
more  of  restless  and  passionate  varianees  than  have  as  )'ct 
engaged  pul)lie  attention  sinee  the  circuhition  of  the  re- 
vision. 'J'o  very  many  ])ersons  who  are  startled,  if  not 
shocked,  by  the  freedom  and  j)(jsili\'eness  w  ith  which  the 
Westminster  Symbol  speaks  of  the  methoels,  attrilnites, 
purposes,  and  decrees  of  God,  this  boldness  touches  upon 
irreverence.  It  has  all  the  confidence  which  appears  in 
the  reports  of  interviewers  who  have  pried  into  the  secix'ts 
of  great  personages. 

It  ma)'  be  said,  however,  that  those  who  are  put  in  trust 
with  this  hazardous  and  exacting  responsibilit}'  of  read- 
justing the  creed  ha\'e  a  much  more  simple  task.  They 
can  plead  that  the}'  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
of  the  radical  and  still  debated  rmd  unsettled  tpiestions 
raised  by  ])hilosophers  and  men  of  science,  d  heii'  work  is 
wholly  aside  from  these,  and  will  make  no  account  of  them 
whatever.  The\:  are  to  recast,  (|urdif\',  rectif)',  and  amend 
terms,  phrases,  aiKl  proj)ositions  of  the  creed  solel\'  b)' 
bringing  it  into  closer  tulelit)'  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  J)il)ie.  The  J^ible  is  slill  to  them  a  revelation  from 
God,  accredited  for  all  time,  made  more  intelligible  year 
by  }'ear,  but  |)arting  with  nothing  of  its  sanclit\',  its  author- 
ity, its  su])reme  sufficiency  for  men  as  a  I  )i\  ine  oracle. 
Of  course  there  are  those,  steadf.isl  and  decided  in  what 
are  to  them  convictions,  who  will  be-  full)-  s.itislied  with  this 
position.  There  are  others,  it  remains  to  l)e  seen  in  what 
j)ro])(^rtion  of  those  concerned,  whose  onwarddoola'ng  \  iew  s 
will  be  far  frcnii  a])proving  it.  It  is  enough  to  sa\'  that  the 
creed  is  committed  to  certain  affirmations  aboat  the  r)ible 
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as  a  whole,  and  in  the  composition  of  its  parts,  the  doubt- 
\iv^,  quahfying,  and  den)'ing  of  which  enter  into  the  fore- 
most of  the  heresies  in  the  Congre'^ational  and  its  affi hated 
bocHes  \\'hich  have  induced  the  subjection  of  the  creed  to 
the  process  it  is  now  to  under<^o.  The  Bible  —  preci(nis 
be)'ond  terms  of  all  estimate  as  it  is,  the  crown  and  i^lory 
uf  the  world's  literature,  bedewed  and  endeared  b)-  the  fond 
piety  of  ages,  more  august  and  re\'ered  fur  its  rule  and 
law  than  all  statute-books  —  is  not  to  our  age  antl  its  rep- 
resentative scholars  and  divines  what  it  was  to  those  of  the 
age  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Prelates  and  scholars 
of  the  iMiglish  Church,  divines  and  professors  of  thecdog)' 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  their  [jeers  and  fello\\:s  in 
all  biblical  learning  in  the  Congregational  bod}',  —  the  \'ery 
men  set  in  high  places  to  guard  and  defend  the  sanctit)' 
and  claims  of  the  Pible,  —  have  themseh'cs  reduced  the  old 
estimate  of  it.  The  recent  revision  of  the  text  li;is  brok'en 
the  spell  of  tliat  stark  superstition  which  attached  literal 
inspiration  and  infallibility  even  to  a  translation  of  it.  It 
has  been  admitted,  even  when  not  insisted  u|)on,  that  where 
at  certain  points  its  contents  touch  the  si)here  of  certified 
secular  historv'  and  of  positive  science,  it  is  faulted.  The 
hum.ui  element,  and  w  hat  is  niore,  the  legendar}'  and  m\'th- 
ical-fa.l)ulous  element,  is  alK)wed  to  ha\e  an  intrusi\-e  place 
in  it,  and  when  this  allowance  is  yielded,  its  api)lication  will 
sim[)ly  be  a  c[uestion  of  less  or  more,  according  to  indix  id- 
ual  judgments.  (  )ther  allow;uices  are  made  on  the  score 
()[  figurative  and  Oriental  imagery,  and  rectificati<)ns  are 
introduced  of  dates  and  authorship  of  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Such  matters  as  these  never  entered  even  into 
the  dreams  of  the  Westminster  di\ ines.  So,  of  course, 
their  creed  was  constructed  not  onlv  without  deference  to 
th(jm,  but  as  we  ma)'  sa\'  in  defiance  of  them.  .And  .i  (|ues- 
tion  striking  even  deeper  than  these  must  not  be  .slighted. 
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W  hen  discussions  ai'isc  upon  Avoi'els  and  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  for  instance  on  those  which  arc  used  in 
ar^Hiing  as  to  the  doom  of  w  oe  and  horror  for  the  .t  major- 
ity of  the  human  race,  the  cjuestion  wiU  not  rest  w  ith  asking" 
merely  the  philolog)'  of  the  word  litciiial,  but  w  ill  reach 
to  examining  the  authority,  the  source  of  knowledge,  and 
the  infallibility  of  the  writer  of  the  words.  How  then  can 
the  readjustment  of  the  creed  be  wisel)'  and  satisfactorily 
attempted  without  carrying  the  process  into  the  mcKlern 
estimate  of  the  Idol)'  Scri[)tures?  Idie  faith  of  millions  in 
the  Hible  is  still  as  their  trust  in  the  sunlight.  lUit  there 
is  no  occasion  here  for  stating  or  urging  the  grountls  on 
whicli,  with  multitudes  of  sincere,  thoroughly  informed, 
and  responsible  persons,  its  authority  has  ceased  to  be 
fmal  on  all  religious  subjects. 

It  is  eas)',  in  dismay  or  pei-plexity,  to  utter  the  protest: 
"  If  we  cannot  believe  the  l^ible, Where  are  we?  W'c  are 
all  adrift  concerning  all  that  is  serious  and  solenui  in 
human  life!"  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  and  is  nr)w^  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
milli(jns  and  millions  of  our  race  on  the  earth,  the  whole 
pL-rtinenc)'  of  the  protest  depends  ujion  what  is  meant  by 
belief  in  the  Ihble,  aiul  what  are  the  grounds  of  that  belief. 
It  is  certain  that  one  condition  of  the  \'alidit)'  of  those 
grounds  of  confidence  for  those  who  share  it  \\\\\  be  the 
force  and  fairness  witli  which  they  can  ccmimend  them  to 
other  ])ersons.  At  ])resent  the  res])ecti\'e  \'iews  which  each 
of  the  twc;  parties  to  an  entire  belief  in  the  Ih'ble  seem  to 
take  of  each  other's  position,  as  re])resented  in  our  current 
literature,  is  as  follows:  dTe  champion  of  the;  Hible  sa)'s  to 
the  duubler,  "  \'(nir  pride  ()f  re;i^on,  )'our  conceit,  or  )'our 
unregenerale  heart  Kjads  }'()U  to  reject  the  most  ])recious 
gift  of  Clod  to  nu-n."  Tlu:  tloubter  replies,  "  You  I)elic-\  e 
because  y(ju  allow  your  wi.':.hes  and  desires  to  [)ersuade 
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)'ou,  on  terms  so  easy  and  insufficient  as  to  liave  no  wei^Tit 
w  ith  others  as  seriousl)'  concerned  lis  you  are."  Idie  issue 
is  momentous  and  intensely  \'ital  to  the  hii^hcst  intcrc-ts  of 
humanity.  A  candid,  generous,  and  tolerant  spirit,  with 
restraint  of  all  impatient  temper,  and  the  wise  use  of 
means  for  attaining  truth,  are  to  be  tlie  media-tors  on  this 
most  serious  of  all  discussions.  One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive and  bewildering  of  the  real  aspects  of  human  life 
under  its  most  civilized,  refined,  and  favored  conditions  is, 
that  between  those  who  share  the  cidture  of  thought,  sci- 
ence, and  wisdom,  between  those  who  meet  courteously  in 
all  social  relations,  and  wen  between  those  iii  the  nearest 
and  tendercst  sympathies  of  a  common  family  home,  there 
is  this  a[jpalling  difference,  that  some  are  heaven-guided 
in  trust  and  hope  by  a  Holy  IkjoK-,  while  others  are  drift- 
ing on  unlighted  seas  without  pil(;)t  or  haven. 

Thiis  matter,  however,  has  found  its  way  into  these  intro- 
ductory pages,  because  of  its  relation  to  issues  \vhich 
divided  here  the  old  Congregational  churches.  The  re- 
jmdiated  bretliren  will  rei(jice  at  least  over  their  imnuinity 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  recasting  of  the  creed. 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  ])iet)'  of  the  Puritan  type 
and  [i)nc  has  become  extinct  e\'en  here,  where  in  its  heroic 
age  it  planted  what  has  become  to  us  so  pi"i\ileged  and 
secure  a  heritage.  Its  sincerities  having  ^veakened,  its 
standcU'ds  and  uscages  niay  Avell  be  }'ieldetl  up.  Its  age  of 
thorough  earnestness  and  conviction  was  shoi't,  hardly 
passing  unrethiced  into  a  second  generation.  I'~ven  in  its 
own  most  vitalized  fellowship  its  effects  on  indi\'idual  char- 
acter were  softened  or  r(jughene(l  by  the  traits  and  tem- 
perament of  its  disciples.  In  Cotton  and  W'inthrop,  men 
of  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  with  swt'et  I'estrain ings  of  zeal 
and  ])assion,  we  ha\e  the  mo'-t  winning^  exhibitions  of  a 
steadfast   fidelity   toned   by   humility   and   kindness,  and 
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checked  by  a  patient  forbearance.  In  some  of  their  asso- 
ciates and  contemporaries,  men  Hke  I'jidicott,  Dudley,  and 
Norton,  austerity  of  creed,  tcm})er,  and  maniUT  was  not 
offset  or  rehe\'ed  by  the  mcn'e  gi'acioiis  amenities  antl 
charities. 

What  is  himented  oyer  often,  as  the  deca)^  of  rehi^ion 
and  piety  in  our  times,  is  exphiined,  rechiced,  and  lari^^ely 
compensated  by.  broader,  more  cheerful,  UKjre  L^enerous 
and  practical  views  of  relii^ion,  and  especially  by  a  more 
unselfish  rec^'ard  for  it  as  a  comprehensive  and  unix'crsal 
l:)lessinL:;;  of  humanity,  StariiuL;'  with  the  l\indamental  of 
the  old  direful  creed,  that  all  of  our  L^'enei-ations  were  born 
under  a  curse,  with  the  eternal  sentence  already  passed 
upon  them,  it  could  not  be  otherw  ise  than  tliat  tlie  inten- 
sest  rehgious  interest,  its  supreme  [)assion,  should  centre  for 
the  individual  u[)on  his  own  dellxerance.  Left  to  its  own 
natural  worlcin^i^s,  that  individual  dread  or  hoi)e  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  ways  sadly  repulsive  to  those  of  j^enerous 
minds.  There  is  somethiuL;"  beyond  measure  odious  in  tlie 
selfishness  by  which  the  whde  [)roblem  of  the  universe 
has  been  made  for  each  single  individual,  here  or  there,  to 
turn  upon  the  sah-ation  of  his  own  soul,  whate\'er  fate 
befalls  the  uncounted  myriads  of  the  human  race.  It 
prom[)ted  tlie  instinct  like  that  of  a  rush  to  the  loiiL^-boat 
from  a  crowded  wreck'.  The  imai^e  siii^f^ested  is  that  of 
St.  Peter's  shi[)  Hoatin*^'  in  a  surL^ini;'  tempest.  And  this 
took  the  i)lace  of  the  Saviour's  <il kj)it)M'iii^  lovc^  and  of  the 
Father's  house  of  many  mansions,  d'lie  approx'ed  Scrip- 
ture method  for  saviiii;-  one's  own  soul  is  in  sa\'in_L(  the  soul 
of  S(uiie  other  person.  Hut  the  luethod  for  ])erson.il,  indi- 
vidual salvation  came  to  be  indicated  as  the  a\'ow.il  of 
sonic  sentiment,  or  emotion,  or  imu-r  experience,  or  assent 
to  a  doctrine,  or  "  acceptin;.^''  Jesus."  .So  that  in  result  it' 
could  not  but  a]Ji)ear,  in   all  outward  seeming'  at  least, 
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tliat  persons  not  one  whit  less  devoted  than  others  to  all 
worldly  interests,  l^ains,  and  rivalries,  nor  at  all  disent^aged 
from  the  jealousies  and  frivolities  of  social  life,  were  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  they  had  been  passed  over  the 
awful  chasm  that  divides  perdition  from  salvation,  leavin<j 
lliose  humanly  dearest  to  them  on  the  dark  side.  Why  is 
it  that  we  should  assii^n  to  the  Infinite  heather  a  classifica- 
tion of  souls  so  different  from  what  w  e  ourselves  acknowl- 
c'di^e  when  we  know  that  some  of  the  purei^t  and  worthiest 
li\-es  and  characters  are  exemplified  before  us  in  those 
w'ho  had  no  deliverance  throuL^ii  tlie  technical  "  Scheme  of 
Salvation"?  An  enlar[;ement  of  tlie  idea  of  religion  from 
its  root  to  its  fruitage  was  conunendcd  to  us,  if  we  ought 
not  to  say  forced  upon  us,  in  this  community,  when  the 
judgment  was  spoken  and  unchallenged,  that  in  the  social 
aivJ  business  relations  and  responsll^ilities  of  life  no  addi- 
ticMial  confidence  was  secured  to  a  man  in  that  he  was 
kiiinvn  as  a  "  i)rofessor,"  or  prominent  in  zeal  and  service 
for  a  sect.  Practical,  generous,  I)ene\'olent,  and  unselfish 
religion  is  the  current  coin  among  all  den(Mninations. 

(X  an\'  object  or  institution  in  this  changing  world  which, 
like  the  I^^irst  Church  of  Boston,  has  the  luiigest  continuing 
liistor)'  of  auN'thlng  in  it  in  record  and  u..e,  we  are  naturally 
interested  to  ask  concerning  its  outlook  for  the  future.  In 
scarce  any  pliicc  on  the  earth  could  such  a  ([uestion  present 
itself  attended  with  more  uncertain  and  perpK^xi  d  condi- 
tions than  in  this  city,  amid  the  ra[)id  cUid  comj)lete  trans- 
foi'mations  of  all  the  ordinai-y  securities  and  tokens  of 
permanenc\\  'i  he  surface  of  all  the  original  tcrritoi'v  has 
been  changed,  and  there  is  here  more  of  new  land  than  of 
the  old.  The  marts  of  business  ha\'e  usurped  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  homesteads,  schools,  and  meeting-houses.  The 
native  population  has  largeK'  s(^ugdit  otiier  ])laces  for  resi- 
dence, and  foreign  peoples  have  crowded  in  here.  The 
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costliest  and  newest  church  edifices  —  inchiding  that  of  the 
First  Church,  on  its  fourth  site-— now  stand  where,  till 
recently,  the  tidal  \\'aters  of  the  west  bay  flowed  in  from 
Charles  Ri\'er.  One  or  more  Protestant  churches  of  each 
of  the  denominations  have  become  extinct  after  a  Ioniser 
or  a  shorter  life.  A  statute  oi  the  Commonwealth  enjoins 
that  the  records  of  such  extinct  reli<^ious  organizations  be 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  town  or  city,  and  their  history 
for  the  past  must  be  sought  in  his  office;  thouc^ii  some  of 
such  churches  had  expired  pre\'ious  to  this  enactment. 
The  contini^encies  of  the  continuance  and  the  ])r(^sperity 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  all  denominations  in  this  city 
are  peculiar,  and  not  in  every  respect  desirable  or  com- 
mendable, h^or  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  onl)^  a  [)i)pula- 
tion  near  it  of  that  faith  is  necessary,  the  parishioners 
having  no  choice  or  privilege  in  selecting  their  pastor,  that 
being  the  prerogative  of  the  Ijishop,  and  it  is  as  a  func- 
tionary chiefly  that  one  or  another  pastcu"  serves.  In  a 
Protestant  church  here,  whatever  the  denomination,  indi- 
vidualism, with  its  preferences,  its  likes  and  dislikes,  has 
supreme .  sway.  All  depends  upon  tlie  abilities  and  qual- 
ities of  the  mhiistcr  (nv  the  time  being.  A  church  which 
will  flourish  under  a  strong  and  gifted  minister,  filling  its 
pews  and  enriching  its  treasury,  may  waste  awa\'  under  an 
incompetent  or  unpopular  successor.  If  the  church  be 
conspicuous  and  costly,  its  res|)()nsible  officers  will  make 
every  effort  to  reconstruct  and  save  the  society  l)y  seeking 
for  "  the  right  man."  The  most  thronged  place  of  worshii) 
at  this  time  in  the  city,  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  with 
a  former  edifice  and  under  former  ministers,  could  scarcely 
find  those  willing  to  recei\'e  and  t)ceupy  its  pews  as  a  free 
Rift. 

The  objects  of  institutional  religion,  as  represented  in 
churches  and  congregations,  are  three  :  — 
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I.  The  exercise  of  the  devotional  sentiments  in  offices 
of  worship. 

II.  The  offering  of  reh<^"ious  and  mural  instructi>jn  and 
exhortation. 

III.  The  opening;"  and  sup[)lying  and  drawin;^  from  the 
sprini^s  of  benevolence,  unitini^'  sympathies,  L^ifts,  and  ser- 
vices in  all  the  charities  and  a<^cncics  which  minister  to 
human  needs  and  sorrows. 

T.  The  offices  of  devotion  are  prayer,  sacred  music,  and 
readings  from  Scripture.  Any  one  of  the  old  lounders  of 
the  First  Church,  if  he  coidd  appear  \vithin  its  walls  upon 
any  Communion  Sunday  in  fair  weather,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
woidd  be  more  disturbed  by  the  general  conduct  and 
method  of  the  services,  than  by  anything  he  would  hear 
in  discourse  from  the  present  occupant  of  the  [)ulpit.  lie 
would  have  to  listen  to  |)ortions  of  the  Common  Trayer 
Book,  complemented  by  some  of  his  own  method  of  devo- 
tion, and  though  he  would  not  wholly  miss  his  own  loelox'cd 
style  of  congregational  singing,  the  interpositicni  of  the 
organ  and  of  the  chantings  of  the  artistic  professiunal  choir 
would  cause  him  grief  lie  would  see  upo.i  the  com- 
munion table  the  same  vessels  from  which  he  had  partal^eii 
in  the  holy  rite,  and  though  there  is  a  chancel  and  a 
place  where  those  who  so  wish  may  kneel  in  recei\'ing  the 
elements,  he  would  rejoice  to  see  that  the  comnumicants 
retained  their  seats,  and  were  ser\'ed  b)'  the  oldest-fashioned 
scriptural  deacons.  rossil)ly  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the 
storied  windows,  by  observing  that  while  the  richest  of 
them  spread  forth  the  covenant  which  he  himself  had 
signed,  the  others  offered  only  strictly  scrii)tural  subjects, 
with  no  interminglings  of  apocr)'phal  saintshi[x 

The  f(jrm  of  service  was  adopted  .liter  due  dehberation 
as  a!i  ex[)eriment,  subject  at  any  time  to  reconsideration. 
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It  is  preferred  and  warmly  approved  by  some,  quietly  con- 
formed to  by  others,  and  tolerated  b}^  the  rest,  a  few  being 
not  in  s}-mp.athy  with  it. 

II,  The  provision  of  religious  instruction  ap^jropriate  to 
devotional  Sunday  services,  such  as  will  carry  with  it  per- 
raiasion,  edification,  and  a  constraining  power  f)r  good  over 
heart  and  life  in  character,  is  where  in  these  passing  years 
the  strain  is  felt  most  anxiousl)-,  most  painfull)',  and  with 
a  general  bewilderment  of  thought  and  purpose.  There 
is  a  fundamental  and  irreconcilaljle  variance  of  judgment 
as  to  wdiat  themes  and  methods  are  or  "are  not  a[3[)ropriate 
to  the  pulpit,  or,  as  we  must  now  add,  the  platform. 
Those  who  charge  themselves  with  the  defence  and  support 
of  Christian  and  other  religious  institutions  cannot  wisely 
or  decently  disregard  the  fact,  that  increasing  numbers  of 
sincere,  intelligent,  and  devout  persons  turn  away  from  the 
])reaching  of  all  the  denominations,  whether  of  rigid  or 
liberal  creeds,  as  disap[)ointing,  |)owerless,  or  without  effi- 
caxy  for  ihem.  Only  the  weak  conceit  of  ministers,  which 
is  of  itself  more  than  half  of  the  re[)elling  and  nullifying 
inducnce,  can  lead  them  to  hnd  a  professional  solace  in 
ascribing  this  popular  aversion  and  dissatisf iction  to  the 
f  uilt  of  the  so-called  "  outsiders."  It  is  insiders  too  who 
are  in  the  same  mood  of  mind  and  feeling.  There  are 
persons,  moderate  in  t(jne  and  judgment,  who  allow  them- 
scK'cs  to  affirm  that  even  the  majority  of  those  who  come 
r)ut  of  church  doors,  of  all  denominations,  are  not  hrm  and 
thorough  believers  in  the  fundamentals  from  which  the 
preachers  take  their  start  in  discourse;  that  is,  they  do  not 
believe  them  as  they  believe  that  they  must  eat  food,  in 
order  that  tliey  may  keep  alive,  as  did  the  Puritans. 

The  essential  and  indispensable  basis  for  all  public  re- 
ligious discoursing  that  shall  be  effective  and  positive  is, 
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that  the  preacher  phmt  himself  upon,  start  witli,  and  arf;;r.c 
and  plead  from,  some  truths,  few  or  man)^  the  ccr'.:iir.'.y 
and  aiitliority  of  which  are  admitted,  recoi;nized,  nncjiu^^:- 
tioned  bv'  him  and  his  hearers.  Mc  ma\'  indeed  inform 
them  and  con\'ince  them  of  some  truths  of  w  hich  the)- were 
doubtfid  or  heedless.  luit  these  nui^t  be  deductions  or 
consecjuences  from  other  truths,  the  cert.u'nty  and  authority 
of  which  are  admitted.  Thus  the  statesman  has  a  consti- 
tution f  )r  his  basis,  and  the  jndi^e  in  his  court  has  well- 
(Fefined  and  fortified  statutes  for  his.  Wdiat  basis  has  the 
preacher  in  these  days?  It  may  be  answered,  faith  in  a 
divineh'  rcx'caled  and  rittested  bijd)'  of  reh^ious'  truth.  Jhit 
what  if  his  hearers  ha\'e  not  this  f.iith,  or  ha\-e  it  not  in  the 
form  and  wcn-kint^  which  he  assumes  for  it?  There  are 
multitudes  around  us  ready  to  j)lead  that  it  is  time  enouL;h 
for  them  to  bej^in  to  exei'cise  faith  where  theii-  laiowledL'C 
stops,  and  that  their  knowled^i,;e  conliicts  with  what  some 
preachers  oiler  for  faith,  llei'ctofore  it  "has  be'en  the  cus- 
tom fir  preachers  to  assume  certain  tenets  of  a  creed,  and 
then  t(;  f  )rce  into  accordance  w  ith  tln'iri  the  ])henomena  of 
nature,  the  i)roved  facts  of  science,  experience,  and  hi^.tory, 
and  all  the  rebellini^s  of  the  most  sincere  and  trustwortliy 
exercises  of  the  human  mind  and  heart.  for  in-.tance,  it 
was  f  )r  a;_;es  preached  and  w  idel\'  believed  that  death  w  as 
introduced  upon  this  <4lo])e  in  consec pience  ol  ;\dam's  sin. 
])ut  when  the  remains  of  animals  that  had  peri^hed  belore 
the  era  of  humanity  were  broui^ht  U)  lii.dit,  the  Ortiiodox 
^ec;]o^ncal  })rofessor  answered,  "  As  it  w  as  foreseen  and 
foreordained  that  Adam  would  sin  <md  die,  the  death  of 
animals  was  provided  for  by  anticipation." 

l)Ut  are  there  any,  and  if  an\',  what  facts  of  common, 
admitted,  unciuestioned  truth  and  authority,  ali\e  and 
tlu'obbin^;  with  power  f(jr  ap])eal,  command,  warnin;^-,  and 
counsel,  which  are  believed  in  and  achnitted,  felt  with  awe 
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and  solemnity  in  the  very  depths  of  consciousness,  by 
preachers  and  those  whom  they  address?  Ves.  Such 
truths  are  the  mysteries,  the  sanctities,  and  tlie  moralities 
of  human  life  on  the  earth.  These  verities,  with  invaluable 
and  inexhaustible  helps  to  illustrate  them,  to  give  them 
persuasion  and  experimental  power,  drawn  from  the  Ihble 
and  the  Christian  Gospel,  are  the  sufficient  furnishings  of 
theme  and  material  for  the  preacher,  if  he  has  in  himself 
the  gifts  and  power  to  use  them.  With  such  facts,  with 
such  authority  and  uses  for  preacher  and  hearer,  there  is 
no  ground  of  fear  for  the  dying  out  of  institutional  religion. 
When  we  consider  to  what  dismal  droning,  drivelling,  and 
inanity  millio.ns  of  many  generations  have  patiently  listened 
as  preaching,  may  we  not  believe  that  there  is  before  us  a 
nobler  dispensation  of  it,  though  it  may  still  bear,  as  with 
Paul,  for  one  of  its  epithets,  that  of  "  foolishness  "? 

In  this  universe  of  wisdom  and  marvel,  in  this  life  of 
dread  and  mystery,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  single  vol- 
ume, however  precious,  should  stand  for  the  whole  ma- 
terial, substance,  and  authority  of  religion.  The  time  has 
come  for  protesting,  not  against  the  reverent  and  grateful 
precedency  of  the  Bible,  but  against  the  idolatrous  and 
indiscriminate  ifse  C)f  its  contents,  as  the  sole  basis  and 
citadel  of  institutional  religion.  No  pulpit  is  consecrated 
unless  the  Hible  lies  upon  it;  but  religion  is  broader  and 
fuller  than  its  pages. 

III.  The  third  leading  and  inclusive  object  of  religious  in- 
stitutions among  us  now  is  what  is  a{)tly  defmed  as  "church 
work."  And  in  its  present  sc()])e  and  methoti  it  may  be 
called  so  modern  as  to  be  dated  in  our  own  time.  We 
may  well  rejoice  that  in  the  distracting  discussions  about 
beliefs  and  philosophies  in  religion  a  diversion  has  been 
provided  to  engage  hearts  and  hands  to  the  relief  of  brains 
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and  fancies.  Those  who  Hve  in  large  cities  in  these  days, 
especially  in  this  our  own  home,  may  well  find  a  theme  for 
profound  and  grateful  thought,  as  they  observe  even  the 
minute  classification  and  distribution  of  the  various  ills  and 
afflictions  of  humanity,  as  represented  in  our  asylums, 
refuges,  and  charitable  institutions,  all,  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions,  monuments  of  private  benevolence,  not 
provided  for  or  maintained  by  the  municipal  treasury. 
The  classification  is  a  broad  and  a  specific  one.  It  in- 
cludes homes  and  helps  for  old  men,  old  women,  or})hans, 
children,  and  infants;  for  white  and  colored  ;  for  the  infirm 
and  for  the  superannuated  ;  for  those  vvhose-maladies  are  of 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  limbs,  the  eye,  and  the 
ear;  the  curable  and  the  incurable;  the  idiotic  and  the 
feeble-minded;  for  those  who  can  be  mended  by  ready 
skill,  and  those  who  need  the  science  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced training  and  to  be  wrought  upon  in  the  oblivion 
of  their  senses.  Viewed  in  the  distribution  and  in  the 
sum  of  their  objects,  one  may  indeed  gather,  from  con- 
templating these  institutions,  a  profoundly  pathetic  im- 
pression of  the  variety  of  the  inflictions  of  woe  and  sorrow. 
And  then  his  relief  must  be  found  in  taking  a  closer  second 
gaze  upon  theni.  All  tliese  institutions  ha\'e  al)out  them 
the  freshness  o[  newness  in  structure  and  appointments. 
There  is  no  sign  of  antiquity  upon  them.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  arc  reconstructions  simply  for  enlargement.  The 
date  of  every  one  of  them  may  be  found  within  the  records 
of  this  century.  Over  the  gateways  of  most  of  them  might 
be  inscribed  the  \vords  read  over  the  entrance  to  an  old 
refuge  in  tlie  city  of  l)erne,  *' ClIRLSTO  IN  PaijpkkiI'.US." 
Over  all  of  them  in  their  groups  might  be  repeated  the 
inspiring  and  soothing  (iospcl  :  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  ])rcach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
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hearted,  to  preach  cleHverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovcr- 
iiii;"  of  sight  to  the  bhiul ;  to  set  at  hberty  them  that  are 
bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lurch" 

\\  hat  ai2;ency  has  the  Cliurch  uf  Christ  in  Jjostoii  liad  in 
all  these  institutions  and  offices  of  benevolence  and  mercy? 
The  church  in\'ented  Sunday  and  also  the  C( )ntri1)uti(jn-box. 
Idiere  was  force  in  the  words  of  a  faithful  Idrst  Church 
ser\'itor,  when,  after  carryin;;'  that  wooden  pleader  throui^h 
the  aisles  twice  in  one  day,  he  said,  "  I  think  after  tliis  I 
may  keep  my  seat,  for  the  box  ouL;ht  to  know  its  own  way 
round."  The  early  lk>ston  churches  supported  iheir  min- 
isters by  a  weekl\'  vohintary  contrilnit-ion,  an  eye  being 
liad  to  occasional  increase  of  the  contents  hy  the  gifts  of 
strangers  present  at  the  worship).  Saving  a  few  instances 
in  which  sufferers  Ijy  a  conflagration  were  aided  in  the 
same  way,  the  first  special  collections  in  the  churches  were 
made  for  the  redemption  of  white  captives  carried  by  the 
Indians  into  Canada,  when  they  found  this  use  of  their 
prisoners  more  profitable  than  tomahawking  them.  Occa- 
sionally a  member  of  a  congregation  enslax'cd  by  l^arbary 
pirates  was  redeemed  by  the  same  method  of  raising  his 
ransom.  Not  ve;ry  rarely  too  one  or  more  im[)uverished 
persons  in  the  fh)ck,  who  had  know  n  better  da\'s,  were  thus 
tcriderly  cared  for.  Any  one  who^e  poverf)'  and  want  were 
the  issues  of  laziness  and  thriftlessness  was  ready  to  com- 
pound by  being  left  by  the  church  witlunit  a  reckoning. 

Our  numerous  permanent  l)ene\'o]ent  institutions  have 
been  endowed  by  becpiests  of  the  rich,  and  some  ol  them 
could  j^erpetuate  their  agency  without  any  further  gilts. 
It  is  to  be  believed  that  these  s[)leiulid  endowments  may 
for  the  most  part  be  accredited  to  the  training  and  influ- 
ence which  their  donoi's  received  fri)m  the  chui'ch.  It 
would  in(K:ed  l)e  a  grievous  re-proach  to  the  church  —  one, 
however,  not  likely  to  befall  it  —  if  the  spirit  of  generosity 
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and  5}'mpathy  quickened  witliont  its  doors  should  organize 
itself  into  a  practical  religion  of  i^^ood  works.  'i1ie  church 
has  anticipated  this  barely  concei\'able  p(3ssibility.  'Idle 
churches  as  property  are  exempted  from  civic  taxation. 
It  is  on  the  assum[)tion  that  they  puiify  and  neutralize 
some  of  the  sources  of  evil  and  leed  the  sprin^^s  of  benev- 
olence. There  are  onl}'  two  methods  of  ministeriuL;'  to  a 
world  of  wretchedness,  —  by  municipal  tax  and  Ijy  the  vol- 
untai)^  c^ifts  and  services  of  the  generous  and  unselfish. 
The  "such  as  I  have"  is  often  of  more  service  than  would 
be  a  gift  of  money.  And  the  demantls  upcjn  all  the  forms 
and  methods  of  helpful  service  steadily  increase  with  civili- 
zation as  well  as  with  population.  'ITie  faniiliar  text  needs 
an  addition  to  it,  thus,  "The  poor  ye  shall  always  have 
with  )'ou,"  and  more  of  them. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  likewise,  that  the  municipal  treas- 
ur)'  Ills  been  steadily  relieved  of  what  would  have  been 
its  burdens  were  it  nr)t  for  church  and  other  outside  volun- 
tary benevolence.  If  the  sum  of  all  the  annual  dislnirse- 
ments  by  the  treasurers  of  our  societies  and  the  distributions 
from  churches  were  added  to  the  assess(;rs'  roll,  proposed 
luxurious  |jublic  imi)rovements  wcnild  have  long  to  wait. 
It  is  a.  ncHew(>rlh\'  and  sugge:,ti\e  fad,  that  while  we,  fvu' 
our  pul)lic  impro\'ements,  are  tr.msR  rri ng  to  posteiaty  a 
burden  of  debt,  we  are  reliex  ing  them  of  the  demands  on 
their  benevolence  ])y  the  lavish  endowment  of  charitable 
institutions.  This  assumption  of  the  relieving  work  once 
performed  by  the  town  of  Boston,  <uid  tliat  would  other- 
wise nr)w  fall  upon  the  cit)',  proceeds  upon  the  double 
cr;nviction  that  such  public  lai'gesses  are  wasteful  and  mis- 
chiex'ous,  wliile  agencies  into  \\hich  rtdigion  enters  are 
wiser.  Idndlier,  and  more  eliective.  'I'he  fii'st  experience 
by  which  the  need  aiul  dc-^ire  for  souic-  other  than  numi- 
cipal  [jrovision  in  this  and  other  towns  and  cities  of  the 
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Commonwealth  manifested  themselves,  was  when  our  com- 
fortable and  not  lari^e  asylums,  provided  for  the  relief  of 
such  of  our  own  native  population  as  liad  known  better 
days,  "  the  worthy  poor  "  and  the  unfortunate,  became 
crowded  with  the  refuse  of  forei'^^ni  countries.  Associa- 
tion with  these  new-comers  was  felt  to  be  a  bitter  ay-^^ra- 
vation  of  previous  misfortunes.  h^^er  since  there  have 
been  a  purpose  and  efforts  for  a  more  tender  and  Chris- 
tian o\'ersiL;"ht  and  help  of  our  own  dependent  people, 
while  great  State  asylums  ha\'e  been  provided  for  other 
classes  of  the  helpless.  Municipal  institutions  and  over- 
sight cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  reach  to  such  cases,  or  offer 
such  ministrations  as  come  more  appropriately  under 
the  charge  of  religious  methods  and  svmpathies.  Police 
watchfulness  is  naturall)'  more  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
fraud  and  imposture  than  to  searching  for  obscure  and  un- 
obtrusive sufferers.  'J  he  (^nly  religious  recognition  A\'hich 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  here  make  of  tlieir  1^-ot- 
estant  brethren  is  to  regard  them  as  available  for  help 
in  supporting  the  hospitals  and  refuges  which  are  under 
their  own  special  charge. 

The  earnest  and  generous  interest  manifested  by  relig- 
ious organizations  in  recent  \'ears,  in  the  manifold  direc- 
tions of  actix'e  l)ene\e)lent  effort  and  helpful  ser\  ice,  is  all 
the  more  observable  under  a  si)ecial  view  of  it  just  at  this 
time.  The  pledged  responsibility  for  the  support  of  relig- 
ious institutions,  cosll)'  churches,  and  the  care  of  them,  and 
the  provisions  made  for  music,  rests  xvith  a  minorit)'  of  the 
])eoplc,  even  (>(  tli(xsc  in  estal^lished  households.  Being 
f(>und  in  their  places  in  the  cluirehes,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  be  addressetl  by  ;ui(l  be  expected  to  respond 
to  all  appeals  for  hmds,  meetings,  supplies,  and  personal 
services  in  all  "  chui'eh  woi-k."  It  would  not  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  among  the  nuuiy  reasons  which  ha\e  thinned 
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attendance  upon  the  churches,  has  been  a  care  to  be  secured 
from  the  incessant  demands  made  .there  on  the  purse  and 
on  personal  service  in  committee  or  as  visitors.  Idiougli 
money,  which  "  answereth  aU  things,"  and  which  is  the  sc^le 
aj^^ency  of  municipal  benevolence,  enters  largely  into  the 
means  and  methods  of  religious  ministrations  to  the  needy, 
the  depressed,  and  the  suffering,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
onl}',  and  one  is  even  tempted  to  say  not  alv\'a)'s  the 
most  serviceable  and  effective,  s)'mpathetic  and  helpful 
service  engaged  by  religion  in  "  church  work."  Visits  to 
homes,  provision  for  neglected  children  in  them,  nursing, 
encouragement,  helping  out  exertions  wliich  have  \  ccn 
aroused  after  hope  and  effort  had  been  given  over,  training 
and  education  for  useful  employments,  —  these  are  means 
of  which  the  difference  between  the  entire  neglect  of  them 
and  the  faithful,  earnest  use  of  them  will  appear  in  any 
community  in  facts  and  aspects  obvious  to  the  careful  e)'e. 
The  rejuvenation  of  the  Thanksgiving  festival  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  h>aster  are  to  be 
referred  in  large  measure,  not  so  much  to  any  renewal  of 
reverence  and  religious  zeal  in  our  community,  as  to  l:indly 
sentiments  engaged  through  them  to  send  relief  and  glee 
and  happiness  into  places  and  lots  whielf  would  otherw  ise 
laciv  them. 

Of  course  "  there  arc  spots  in  tlie  hT^asts  of  Charity." 
Religious  visitors  will  fmd  here  and  there  hyi'jocrites  and 
pretenders  who  will  assume  some  odious  guises;  and  the 
number  of  such  cases  may  be  matclied  by  those  in  which 
hel[)  and  sympathy  may  be  made  contingent  upon  some 
poor  sectarian  compliance.  Ihit  wisdom  and  shrewdness 
will  detect  imposture;,  and  whate\'er  capital  sectarianism 
may  gain  by  dole  and  pledge  will  not  reward  any  rivalry 
to  obtain  it. 

The  closing  ])ages  of  the  following  history  will  indicate, 
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modestly  onl)',  as  is  bcconiinL^,  the  inctliods  and  tlic  ear- 
nestness with  \\'liich_  the  I^rst  Chureh  in  I'oston  assumes 
its  share  in  a  work  distri!)iited  amon^'  many  folds  with 
man)^  names. 

Supposing  that  corporate  relictions  institutions  in  this 
communit\^  like  that  of  the  1^'irst  Church,  continue  their 
historical  existence,  it  w  ill  pr.obabl\^  be  onl\'  after  the  lapse 
of  considerable  periods  of  tinu'  that  their  history  will  be 
reviewed.  Present  experiences  and  exi)ected  chani^es  in 
the  years  soon  to  come  will,  d^)ubtlcss,  intrculuce  wlu»l]\'  new 
conditions  in  the  support,  relations,  and  administration  of 
these  institutions.  Regrets  and  censures  ha\'e  been  iVcelv 
ex[)ressed  among  us  at  the  cost,  the  extra\\'igant  outlay, 
lavished  upon  some  of  our  newest  church  edifices,  built 
as  substitutes  for  far  less  expensix'e  ones  on  foi'mcr  sites. 
lUit  it  may  be  that  a  compensating  benefit  will,  in  a  meas- 
ure, if  not  wholly,  offset  the  temporary  e\'ils  of  this  la\'ish 
outlay.  There  has  recently  been  manifested  a  strong  and 
healthful  discontent  under  the  Inirden  of  "  church  debts," 
and  a  conviction  that  temples  dedicated  to  Gol\  should  not 
be  mortgaged  to  men.  1  his  feeling  lias  prompted  the  re- 
mo\'al  of  such  indebtedness.  The  costliest  of  these  new 
edifices  are  now  free  of  sueh  pceuniar)'  incumbrance.  As 
pieces  of  pro[)ert)'  the  cA\]Krship  of  them  is  di\-ided 
between  the  corporate  bod\'  and  the  [)ew  proprietors. 
Idiey  have  thus  a  jdedge  of  ])er])etuity.  Their  value,  their 
solidit}'  and  beauty,  their  conveniences  and  ada))tations, 
make  th.em  a  legacy  to  posterit)'  to  be  used  under  a  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  givers,  and  with  a  conse(iuent  respon- 
sibility for  turning  them  to  the  best  account. 
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1630-1632. 
JOHN  WILSON. 

Origin  and   Foundation  of    First  Cluirch   in    Boston.  —  Worship, 
Discipline,  and  Government. 

"^jpHE  history  of  First  Church  in  Boston  begins 
with  the  occupation  of  Charlestown  by  the 
EngHsh  colonists  under  Wintl^irop.  It  was  there 
that  the  founders  of  our  church  signed  the  covenant 
and  became  a  body  of  worshippers.  The  Arbella, 
the  vessel  in  which  they  crossed  the  ocean,  put  into 
Salem  harbor  the  12th  day  of  June,  1630,  and 
"went  to  Mattachusetts "  the  ijth  of  the  montl\. 
After  exploring  the  latter  neighborhood,  she  returned 
to  Salem  the  next  day  but  one,  and,  joined  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  again  set  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  in 
Charlton  harbor,  as  Wintlirop  calls  it,  early  in  July. 
They  found  that  other  Englislimen  had  visited  the 
spot  before  them.  The  Sprague  brotliers,  Ralph, 
Richard,  and  William,  together  with  others,  had 
previously  made  their  way  to  the  place,  through 
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the  woods,  from  Salem,  in  tlie  summer  of  1629.  At 
that  time  the  town  records  describe  it  as  "  a  neck  of 
land,  generally  full  of  stately  timber,  and  the  coun- 
try round  about  an  uncouth  wilderness."  But  the 
Spragues  found  that  they  too  had  been  preceded  by 
one  Thomas  Walford,  a  smith,  who  with  his  family 
was  the  first  white  settler  in  the  place.  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  and  in  order  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  one  Thomas  Graves,  "  an 
experienced  engineer,"  had  come  from  Salem,  and 
built  a  house  called  the  Great  •  Plouse.  This  was 
a  two-storied  wooden  block  structure,  the  lower 
part  used  for  storage  purposes,  and'  the  upper  story 
for  civil,  and  if  the  weather  was  so  unpleasant 
as  to  prevent  worship  out  of  doors,  for  religious, 
meetino-s. 

Our  pioneers  came  poorly  prepared  to  contend 
with  the  hardships  of  their  new  situation.  They  had 
brought  over  small  provision  with  them,  trusting  to 
a  report  that  they  would  find  plenty  on  their  arrival 
in  the  new  country;  and  what  they  had  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  voyage.  Their  means  of  shelter 
were  poor,  and  the  long  confinement  on  shipboard 
had  made  many  of  them  diseased.  And  although 
the  people  were  loving  and  pitiful,"  says  the  old 
record,  "  yet  the  sickness  did  so  prevail,  that  the 
whole  were  not  able  to  tend  the  sick  as  they  should 
be  tended,  upon  which  many  perished  and  died  and 
were  buried  about  tlie  Town  Mill."  To  meet  the 
scarcity  of    provisions,  the   Governor  despatched 
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Ca|;tain  Pcarce  to  tlie  coast  of  Ireland  in  quest  of  a 
fresh  supply.  It  m'ust  have  been  tliat  that  country 
was  thought  to  be  nearer  than  any  other,  otherwise 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for  thinkin<>" 

o 

with  Cotton  Mather,  that  perhaps  there  were  other 
places  more  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to 
which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  send.  However, 
as  afterwards  appears,  the  errand  proved  fruitful  of 
success. 

In  spite  of  these  adversities  —  we  might  rather 
say  because  of  them  —  the  people  hurried  on  the 
organization  of  the  church.  The  30th  of  July  was 
set  a}3art  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  after 
solemn  religious  exercises.  Governor  Winthrop, 
Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  and 
i\lr.  John  Wilson  subscribed  the  following  church 
covenant,  the  same  which  is  continued  with  us  to- 
day :  — 

"  In  tlic  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &  in  Obedience 
to  ]      h()\y  will  &  Dix'ine  Ordinaunce. 

"  Wee  who^e  iianies  ai'e  lierevnder  written,  beinc;'  h)^  I  lis 
most  w  ise,  <^  ^ood  Providence  bmuL^ht  to^^cther  into  this 
pjart  of  yVmerica  in  tlie  Bay  of  Masachusetts,  &  desirous 
to  vnite  ourselves  into  one  Coni^reg'ation,  or  Church,  \'nder 
the  l/)rd  Jesus  Christ  our  1  lead,  in  such  sort  as  l)ec(jnieth 
all  those  whom  He  hath  Redeemed,  <^  Sanctifyed  to  Jlini- 
selfe,  do  herel)}'  so!eninl)',&  religiously  (as  in  His  most  holy 
Proesence)  Pronn'sse,  &  bind  o'selves,  to  walk'e  in  all  our 
wayes  according  to  the  Ivule  of  tlie  Gosi)ell,  &  in  all  sin- 
cere Conformity  to  I  lis  hoi)'  Ordinaunces,  <S:  in  nuiliiall 
love,  &  respect  each  to  other,  so  neere  as  (jod  shall  give 
vs  grace." 
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Of  the  first  four  signers  of  this  covenant  an  ex- 
tended account  is  unnecessary.  Hicir  history  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  CommonweaUli.  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  Governor,  and  the  first  signer 
of  the  clnu-cli  covenant,  was  of  good  family,  and  en- 
joyed wliat  was  then  regarded  as  a  large  income, 
amounting  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Me  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  was  some  forty-three 
years  of  age  wlien  became  from  England.  Idujmas 
Dudley  was  first  De])uty-Governor,  and  afterwards 
for  four  years  Governor  of  the  colony.  In  early 
life,  after  receiving  a  good  legal  education,  Dudley 
served  for  a  short  time  as  captain  of  English  soldiers 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  army  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Erance.  Subsequently  he  managed  with  great 
prudence  the  large  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Lineoln. 
Me  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  tliis 
country.  Isaac  Johnson  w^as  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  of  fortune,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Iiarl  of  Lincoln.  The  sad  death  of  the  Lady 
Arbella,  followed  shortly  after  by  that  of  her  grief- 
stricken  husband,'  was  the  first  shadow  which  s})read 
a  gloom  over  the  colony. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  born  and  bred  in  clerical  atmos|)here, 
aiul,  had  it  not  been  for  his  non-conformity,  would 
dcjubtless  have  held  son^e  high  position  in  the  Church 

■  '  Srptcnilicr  30,  1630,  about  one  inontli  after  liis  wife.  "He  was  a  Iioly 
man,  aii'l  wi^e  ;  ami  (li( d  in  sweet  jjcai  e,  lea\  ing  :3(;iue  part  of  lii.-^  ^>ubbtaiicc 
to  Ihc  c  wlun}-."  —  Win  i  iikot's  Joitntal. 
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of  England,  as  did  his  immediate  ancestors.  Rut,  like 
other  strong  and  scrupulous  characters  of  the  period, 
he  preferred  a  life  in  the  wilderness  to  the  enjoyment 
of  clerical  preferment  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  religious 
convictions.  He  shares  the  epithet,  affixed  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  to  the  first  four  ministei's  of  our  church, 
of  "Johannes  in  eremo."  Of  lu*s  immediate  ances- 
tors, his  grandfather,  "  William  Wilson,  late  of  Wells- 
bourne  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  Gentleman,  dej^arted 
this  life  within  the  Castle  of  Windsor  in  the  )'eare 
of  our  Lord  1587,  the  27  Day  of  August,  and  l)'eth 
buried  in  this  place."  (Tombstone  in  tlie  chajDel  of 
Windsor  Castle.)  W^ellsbourne  is  not  farfrom  Lincoln 
and  Boston,  and  this  fact  indicates  some  special  tie 
among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  Lincolnshire. 

His  father,  William  Wilson,  D.l  ).,of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  Rector  of 
Cliffe,  Chancellor  of  St.  Pauls,  and  Canon  of  his- 
King's  Majesty  s  free  chapel  of  St.  George,  within 
his  castle  of  Windsor,  'where  he  lies  buried,  died 
I\Iay  15,  1615,  aged  seventy-three  )-fars. 

John  Wilson,^  our  mini.-^ter,  was  Ixjrn  at  Windsor 
in  1508.  His  mother  was  Isal)el  Woodhal,  niece  of 
l^dmund  Grindal,  tlie  celebrated  Puiitan  y\ i-chljihliop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  married  L]izal)eth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Mansfield. 


1  His  life  is  clcscril)C(]  in  a  later  rliaptcr  fscc  Cliap.  III.)-  'r'lis  little 
sketch  c<f  ]ii->  f.uiiily  and  antecedents  was  jKii  lly  f ui  ni.-^lied  by  Mr.  Ilioni.is 
Minns,  a  descendant  ui  Wilsun. 
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Dr.  Edmund  Wilson,  brotlicr  of  Rev.  john  Wilson,  \ 
.  died  in  England  soon  after  the  arrival  in  this  coun-  1 
.  try,  leaving  /^'looo  to  the.  infant  colony.^  j 
Mrs.  Wilson,  the  pastor's  wife,  died  June  6,  1660.  I 
"  On  the  1st  of  Auo-ust,  Inerease  Nowell  and  four  ! 
others  united  with  the  ehureh  and  signed  the  cove-  j 
nant,  and  soon  the  number  amounted  to  sixty-four  | 
men  and  half  as  many  women."  j 

h^rom  the  very  start  religion  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  Religion  planted  the  colony. 
When  the  fir^t  General  Court  was  held  on  the  23d 
of  /Vugust,  before  any  measures  had  been  taken  to 
provide  for  support  or  shelter,  the  first  toj)ic  of  dis- 
cussion was,  How  shall  the  ministers  l^e  main-  \ 
tained  "  And  it  was  ordered  th.at  houses  be  built 
for  them  with  convenient  s})eed  at  the  jniblic  charge, 
and  salaries  prox'ided  at  /,30  for  Mr.  Phillips  of 
.  Watertown,  and  /,'20  for  Mr.  Wilson  of  Boston  till 
his  wife  come  over.  Sir  Jvichard  Saltonstall  under- 
_  took  to  see  the  former  ])art  of  this  order  carried 
out  for  Mr,  lMiilli|)s,  and  ihc  (joxernor  for  Mr. 
Wilson. 

On  the  27th  of  August  anotlKU-  fast  was  ob- 
served, and  the  church  duly  organized  by  the  appoiiit- 
ment  of  the  proper  olhcers."  The  list  of  regularly 
apiK)inted  church  officers  at  tfiis  dale  included  pas- 
tors, teachers,  ruling  elders,  deacons,  and  sometimes 

^  Ml'.  WiiMiii  tiKule  .1  second  and  last  voyAy^c-  to  l''.ni:;l,iiid  in  \Ci]-],  partly 
to  sc(  lire  tliis  Ic-g.icy ;  and  iclnnicd  in  lO;^,  this  tinirv.ith  his  \\\ic  and 
family,  llis  fiisl  voyage  in  1631  was  unbLicccsslid  in  ihc  special  object 
Sou;_;,lit  for.     See  i)ifra^  (). 
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deaconesses  or  widows.  The  functions  of  the  widows, 
as  laid  down  by  a  quaint  writer,  were  ''to  show  mercie 
with  chearfuhiesse  and  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
poore  brethren."  In  another  place  the  writer  adds, 
"  No  church  there  [meaning  Boston]  liath  a  widow 
as  far  as  I  know;"  an  observation  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  construe  too  literally.  The  distinc- 
tion between  pastor  and  teacher  is  somewhat  nice.^ 
The  same  writer  says:  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  })astpr 
to  exhort  and  besides  to  rule  ;  the  teacher  to  instruct 
in  knowledge  and  likewise  to  rule."  The  elders  w^ere 
the  Levites,  or  governing  officers  of  the  church,  and 
the  deacons  performed  the  same  duties  as  they  do 
to-day,  viz.  received  the  contributions  and  accounted 
for  the  same. 

The  following  wxn-e  duly  c|ualified  :  Jolm  Wilson 
as  teacher;  Increase  Nowcll,  ruling  elder;  William 
Gager  and  William  Aspinwall,  deacons.  Gager 
died  September  20,  1630,  a  few  days  after  liis 
appointment.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  it  was 
expressly  under>tood  that  the  cei-emony  should 
have  no  effect  on  his  previous  ordination  by  the 
bishop  in  England. 

^  Palfrey,  in  his  chapter  on  "  Primitive  Institutions  and  Customs  of  New 
Enc^huid/' says  ;  "A  ehureh  lully  fi^iiishec4  had  a  pastor  and  a  teacher  whose 
duly  it  was  to  preach  and  achniidster  the  ord  niances  the  (hstinclixc  tuiutu)n 
of  the  f(jrnier  ])un<^  jjrivate  and  pnl)lic  e.vhorlal ion,  ot  the  latter  doctrinal 
and  scriptural  explanation."  'j'he  leading;  of  the  \\\\>\^  ,  oi'  chnuh  reading,  as 
it  was  called,  wa.i  not  j^enerally  appioved,  luit  thought  to  he  too  niuch  in 
coutormity  with  the  Church  of  i'hi'j.land  practii  e,  hence  one  of  the  finictions 
of  (he  teacher,  viz.  scriptLU-al  ex])lanatiou  or  expoMudini^,  as  it  was  called. 
—  Ifislnry  of  A'r.o  /'.jr.;/, tin/,  ed.  iS6o,  Vol.  II.  37,  4-.  Scc  also  History  of 
Second  (Jhui(h  in  Pulton,  note  to  22. 
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We  now  find  tlie  church  fah-ly  organized,  the 
minister  provided  for,  and  notliing  wanting  but 
a  place  of  worsln'p.  "  The  first  nieeting-pLace  of 
the  concrreoation  was  in  the  unibrao'e  of  a  lari^e 
tree." 

In  the  montli  of  August  many  of  the  colonists 
removed  across  the  river  to  Boston  ;  and  soon  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  includ- 
ing the  Governor,  had  made  the  change.  "  Tlie 
princi]jal  cause  which  led  to  this  removal  was  the 
want  of  running  springs  of  water.  The  notion  })re- 
vailed  that  no  water  was  good  fur  a  town  but  run- 
ning springs;  and  they  were  at  that  time  acquairitcd 
with  but  one  spring  in  Charlestown,"  wlficli  was  on 
the  margin  of  the  river,  in  the  sand,  and  when  the 
tide  was  high  could  not  l^e  come  at,  and  at  other 
times  was  very  jjrackish.  I\Ir.  William  IMaxton,  the 
first  white  inhabitant  of  Boston,  first  called  the 
attent'ilon  of  the  Governor  to  the  existence  of  a  pure 
S|)ring  of  water  on  his  side  of  the  river,  lids  in- 
formation, combined  with  tlie  increasing  sickness, 
induced  the  Governor  to  make  the  change.  iM'om 
this  ])eriod  up  to  the  time  of  separation,  the  people 
of  Charlestown  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river  to 
attend  meetings,  —  an*  oi)eration,  in  the  winter  time  at 
least,  ii^ivolving  much  hazard.  Ih'ovisions  had  now 
become  very  scarce,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  Captain  lY'arce  with  an  abundant 
supi)ly,  they  would  have  had  hard  work  to  keep 
alive. 
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"  The  people  were  compelled  to  Hv^e  upon  clams  and 
muscles,  ^^round  nuts  and  acorns,  and  these  were  obtained 
with  much  difficulty  in  the  winter  time,  and  upon  these 
accounts  they  became  much  tired  and  discoura^i^ed,  espe- 
cially when  they  heard  that  the  (lovernor  had  his  last  batch 
of  bread  in  the  oven.  And  many  were  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple that  J\Ir.  Pearce,  who  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  fetch  pro- 
visions, was  cast  away  or  taken  by  |)irates;  but  God,  who 
delii^hts  to  appear  in  greatest  straits,  did  work  marx  ellously 
at  this  time,  for  before  the  very  day  appointed  to  seek  the 
Lord  b)^  faslin^^r  and  prayer,  about  the  month  of  February 
or  March,  in  comes  Mr.  Pearce,  laden  A\ith  provisions; 
upon  which  occasion  the  day  of  fast  was  changed  and 
ordered  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving." 

This  was  on  the  2  2cl  of  Febrtiary  (O.S.)/  The 
provisions  were  distributed  among  the  peoj^lc  in 
proportion  to  their  necessities.  To  show  what  a 
good  face  they  kept  under  all  their  trials,  we  are 
told  that  a  man,  "inviting  his  P^riends  to  a  dish  of 
Clams,  at  the  Table  o-ave  thanks  to  lleax'en,  who 
had  gi\'en  them  to  suck  tlie  abundance  of  the  Seas, 
and  ni  tjie  Treasures  hid  in  the  Sands." 

in  A'larch,  1631,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Puigland 
to  bi'ing  his  wife.  J)efore  embarkiug,  "Mr.  Cod- 
dingt(jn  [afterwards  for  many  years  (lOvernor  of 
Rhode  PslandJ  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  divers  of  tlie 
congregation,  iriet  at  the  Oovernor's,  and  thei'e  Mr. 
Wilson,  praying  and  exhorting  the  congregation  to 

1  In  fiuotiii;;;  from  old  records  no  attcnii)t  lias  hecn  made  to  alter  the  date 
from  C  Jld  [()  N'cAV  Style,  'idie  sim])Ie  i)r(;ce^s  (jf  adjusliiujiit  is  this  :  "  'i'o  change 
frijm  ()]  1  to  New,  add  ten  days  to  any  date  fion»  lOoo  to  1700,  and  eleven 
days  to  a  dale'fioin  1700  to  September  14,  175-." 
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love,  etc.,  CGmmendcd  to  them  the  exercise  of  pro})h- 
eey  in  his  absenee,  and  designed  tliose  wlioni  he 
thougiit  most  fit  to  it,  viz.  tliu  Cjovernor,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley, and  i\Ir.  Nowell  the  elder.  Then  he  desired  the 
Governor  to  commend  himself  and  the  rest  to  God 
by  praver;  wliieh  being  done,  tliey  accompanied 
him  to  the  boat;  and  so  they  went  over  to  Ciiarles- 
town,  to  go  by  land  to  tlie  shij).  This  ship  set  sail 
from  Salem  April  i,  and  arrived  at  l.cjndon  (all 
safe),  April  29."  The  apostle  l^liot  filled  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
famous  Roger  Willian^s  la)'s  claim  to  the  first  in\'i- 
tation  to  fill  this  post.  The  statement,  however, 
rests  on  his  own  assertion,  and 'we  find  no  corrob- 
oration of  it  on  the  church  records  or  el:-:ewTere. 
Tiie  reason  lie  gives  for  declining  the  honor  is  per- 
haps woiih  noticing,  as  coming  from  a  man  so  noted 
lor  his  liberality  in  religion ;  he  sa)'s  it  u'as  l)e- 
cause  they  (members  of  J^rst  Church)  would  not 
humble  themselves  for  ha\'ing  held  communion 
with  the  Church  of  J^ngland. 

Mr.  Wilson  took  with  him  to  England  a  letter 
from  Deputy-Governor  Dudley  to  the  Countess  of 
Lincoln,  —  one  of  the  most  autlu-nlic  documents 
touching  u})on  this  early  period.'  'Die  date  of  it  is 
March  12,  1630.  It  contains  a  very  minute  account 
of  the  condition  of  tlie  colony.     It  l,)egins:  — 

"  f^)!*  the  satisfaction  of  yotir  Ilonor  ami  s(miic  friends, 
and  for  the  use  of  such  as  sluill  hci'caftcr  intciul  U)  increase 

^  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massacliusclls,  joj. 
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our  Plantation  in  New-England,  1  have,  in  the  throng  of 
domestic,  and  not  altogether  free  frcjni  public,  business, 
thought  fit  to  coninht  to  memor}^  our  present  condition, 
and  w  hat  hath  befallen  us  since  our  arrival  licre  ;  which  I 
will  do  shortly,  after  my  usual  manner,  and  must  do  rudely, 
having  )'et  no  table,  nor  other  room  to  write  in  than  by 
the  Ih'eside,  upon  my  knee,  in  tliis  sharp  A\'inter;  to  which 
ni)'  family  must  have  leave  to  resort,  though  they  break 
good  manners  and  make  me  many  times  forget  what  I 
would  say,  and  sa}'  what  I  would  not." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  hard- 
ships they  end  lu'e : — 

"The  ships  being  gone,  victuals  wasting,  and  mortality 
increasing,  we  held  dixx^rs  fasts  in  our  se\x-ral  congrega- 
tions. But  the  Lord  would  not  yet  be  deprecated;  f-r 
about  the  beginning  of  September  died  Mr.  (jager,  a  right 
godly  man,  a  skilful  chirurgeon,  and  one  of  the  deacons  of 
our  congregation,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  (;f  the  five  undertakers 
(the  Liidy  Arbella,  his  wife,  being  dead  a  month  before). 
This  gentleman  was  a  prime  man  amongst  us,  having  the 
best  estate  of  any,  zealous  for  religion,  and  the  greatest 
furtherer  of  this  plantation." 

And  then,  towards  ihc  close,  lie  says:  — 

"  Hut  now,  having  some  leisure  to  discourse  of  the  mo- 
tives for  other  men's  coming  to  this  i)lace,  or  their  abstain- 
ing from  it,  after  my  l)ricf  manner,  1  say  this,  that  if  any 
C(jme  hither  to  j^lant  for  worldly  ends,  that  can  lix'e  well  at 
home,  he  commits  an  errcn',  of  which  he  will  s(;on  repent 
him  ;  but  il  for  si)iritual,  and  that  no  parlicular  obstacles 
hindcT  his  i-emoval,  he  may  (ind  here  what  m,i)'  well  eon- 
tent  him,  viz.  materials  to  build,  fiiel  t(;  burn,  ground  to 
phuit,  seas  and  rivers  to  fi-^h  in,  a  pun:  aii'  to  l^i'e.Uhc;  in, 
gO(jd  water  to  drink',  till  wine  or  beer  can  l.)e  made,  which, 
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together  with  ,thc  cows,  hogs,  and  goats  brougiit  hither 
already,  may  suthce  for  food  ;  for  as  for  fowl  and  venison, 
they' are  dainties  here  as  well  as  in  England.  J'^or  clothes 
and  bedding  they  must  bring  them  with  them,  till  time  and 
industry  produce  them  licre.  In  a  word,  ^^•e  yet  enjoy 
little  to  be  envied,  but  endui'e  much  to  be  pitied,  in  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  our  [)co[)le.  ...  If  any  godly 
men,  out  of  religious  ends,  w  ill  come  over  to  help  us  in  the 
good  work  we  are  about,  1  think  they  cannot  dispose  of 
themseh'es  nor  of  their  estates  more  to  (iod's  glor\'  and 
the  furtherance  of  their  own  reckoning.  Ivut  they  must 
not  be  of  the  poorer  sort  yet,  for  di\'eVs  years  ;  for  we  have 
found  l)y  exi)erience  that  they  have'  hindered,  not  fur- 
thered the  work'.  And  for  prof  me  and  debauched  |)ersons, 
their  o\'ersight  in  coming  hither  is  wondered  at,  where 
they  sh;i]l  fmd  nothing  to  content  them.  If  there  be  any 
endued  with  grace,  and  furnished  w  ith  means  to  feed  them- 
selves and  theirs  for  eighteen  montlis,  and  to  build  and 
plant,  let  them  come  over  into  our  Macedonia  and  help  us, 
anil  not  spend  themselves  and  their  estates  in  a  less  profit- 
able em[jlo}'ment.  k'or  others,  I  conceive,  they  are  not 
yet  fitted  for  this  business."  ' 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's  ruturn  from  England, 
w  l^icb  took  })]aco  on 'the  2(>lh  of  I\la)',  sonic  time  in 

'  "  1631,  j  Illy  2r.  'I'hc  irovcnior,  (lc])iilv-i;i>vcnuir,  ami  Mr.  Nowi  ll,  the 
c1(kr  of  tlic  C()i\L',i  c;j,ali()ii  at  ])(Htoii,  to  Watei  tow  n,  to  coiit'ci"  w  iili  Mr. 
I'liillips  tin;  pa^ti-r  and  Mr.  Ilrown  tlic  elder  (if  tlic  cdnj^rc^uat  ion  there 
about  an  opinion  tlie\-  had  |.ul)li>hed,  that  the  chnrchcs  ol  Konie  weic  true 
chnndies;  the  nriller  is  dehaled  het'ori.:  ni.my  ol'  hotli  conv.re^at ions,  and  by 
the  appr'ob.it  ion  of  all  the  as-,end)ly,  except  thice,  is  coiudiided  an  en  01.'' — ■ 
pKi.\(.r.'s  Aini.ils  of  .Wu  I'.Hy^liiml,  35S. 

"  i()32,  Jnl\-  3.  'i'he  c-on;;re,<^.Uion  (i.e.  the  chur(di)  at  l'.o>ton,  wrote  to 
the  eld'.  rs  and  brethren  of  I  he  churehes  ol'  IM\ moiit  h,  SaU  ni,  etc.,  for  their 
adviee  in  three  (pie^tions  :  h'irst ,  w  het  her  one  person  nii'L^ht  be  a  civil  niai;- 
istrate  and  a  ruliu;^  elder  at  the  same  time  Second,  if  not,  then  which 
should  lie  lay  do'.vn  Third,  w  hether  there  nii^ht  be  divers  paslcu  .-^in  the 
sime  ehurth.''  The  liisl  was  .igreetl  i)y  all  negatively,  the  second  and  thiid 
douljtlul."  —  Ibid.  3'j3. 
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the  montli  of  August,  1632,  the  congregation  of  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown  began  to  build  the  first  meet- 
ing-house. Tl^ie  situation  chosen  was  on  the  south 
side  of  State  Street,  in  Boston,  where  Brazer  s  13ui]d- 
ing  now  stands.^  The  walls  were  of  stone,  plastered 
with  clay,  and  the  roof  thatched.  This  building, 
together  with  a  parsonage"  erected  at  the  same  time 
on  what  was  formerly  known  as  Wilson's  Lane,  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  church,  was 
provided  for  by  contributions  amounting  in  all  to 
£120.  The  winter,  which  was  now '  setting  in, 
proved  so  severe  that  passage  over  the  river  was 
often  impracticable.  This,  no  doubt,  hastened  the 
inevitable  separation.  The  church  in  Charlestown 
became  a  distinct  body  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1632,  withdrawing  from  the  parent  church  about  one 
fourth  of  the  conorecration.    "  Those  of  the  church 

o  o 

who  stayed  behind  still  retained  their  relation  to  the 
[old  church]  until  October,  1632  ;  when  those  mem- 
bers desiring  a  dismission  from  the  congregation, 
to  enter  into  a  new  church-body  at  Charlestown, 
and  having  first  sought  solemnly  unto  God,  with 
the  i"est  of  the  church,  for  direction  herein,  they 
were  accordingly  dismissed  upon  the  14th  day  of 
the  said  month." ^ 

1  "A  i)lan  of  iIk-  church  lot  as  existing  at  tliis  time,  but  as  made  out  l)y 
Fiaiicis  Jackson  of  late  years,  is  in  tlie  library  of  the  New  l'ju;hi)i(l  Histor- 
ical and  Genealogical  Society.  See  the  Kegistei',  A])ril,  iS6o,  152."  —  Mono- 
rial  History  of  Boston  (1880),  Vol.  I.  1  19,  n(Mc. 

-  Wilhoa  lived  on  the  corner  opposite  where  (lie  Merchants'  Jjank  stands, 
before  ihe  land  on  which  hi.-,  liou^e  ^lo^d  w.i.i  taken  to  widen  the  slieet. 

"  1632,  Xuvendjcr  2  ( l'"riday).  Mr.Incica.se  WavcII,  M  r. 'I'luinia.T  James, 
and  other  Church  members  at  CharlcoLown,  w  ho  had  been  disndoocd  Iruin  the 
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"  And  now  upon  tliis  separation,"  says  Foxcroft, 
in  his  centennial  sermon  in  1730,  I  find  the  num- 
ber of  males  in  the  church  of  Boston  (alter  nigh 
two  years'  continuance  here,  in  which  tinie,  doubt- 
less, additions  were  made  to  it)  amounted  but  to 
about  seventy  or  eighty,  the  body  of  the  inhabitants." 
Endeavors  were  at  this  tinie  made  to  obtain  the 
apostle  Eliot  for  teacher,  and  there  is  very  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  would  have  acce})ted,  had  he 
not  felt  bound  by  an  agreement  made  on  the  pas- 
sage over  from  England  to  settle  in"  Roxburv/ 

"  The  22d  of  Novendjer  was  solemnized  as  a  fast, 
on  which  Mr.  Wilson,  hitherto  the  teacher,  was  or- 
dained the  pastor  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Oliver  was  chiosen  ruling  elder,  and  two  dea- 
cons were  elected;  on  all  of  whom  hands  were 
imposed  as  a  token  of  designation. 

"  On  Aug.  6,  1633,"  about  a  montli  before  the 
arrival  of  Cotton,  the  colleague  of  \\' ilson,  "  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  and  ninety  women  had  be- 
come meml)ers  of  the  cliurch.  Init,  besides  the  loss 
of  the  Charlestown  members,  several  had  died,  sev- 
eral others  had  removed  to  Salem,  and  a  few  had 

ch'ircli  at  Bcston,  now  ciiiboclv  into  a  (new)  distinct  Congrcgatior.al  Cluiich, 
cnlcf  into  covenant  ;  and  (ihc  said)  Mr.  James  is  elected  and  oidained  their 
})abtor." —  I'kixci.'s  Ainuds  of  iViw  luii^^Lind,  .107. 

^  "  Mr.  John  I'diot,  a  member  of  Ho.stoii  C( m^regalion,  and  one  whom  the 
congregation  iiUended  i)rcsently  to  call  to  the  ollice  of  teachei',  was  called  to 
be  a  teacher  to  the  church  at  Roxbmy  ;  and  though  lioston  laboured  all  they 
could,  both  with  the  congregation  of  Ro.xbury,  and  with  Mr.  Eliot  himself, 
alleging  their  want  of  him,  and  the  covenant  between  them,  (\:c.,  yet  he  could 
not  be  diverted  from  accepting  the  call  of  Koxbury,  November  5.  So  he  was 
dibmi3:5ed." — Wl.N"i'llia)l''s  yiv/r//;//,  Vol.  1.  '_;3. 
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returned  to  Salem.  Prol3ably  tlie  church  did  not 
now  number  more  tlian  a  hundred  communicants. 
Four  chikh'en  were  baptized  in  tlie  first  year,  eleven 
in  the  second,  three  in  the  third,  and  four  in  that 
part  of  the  fourth  which  elapsed  before  Mr.  Cottoii's 
ordination.  Of  these  twenty-two  there  were  elex'cn 
of  each  sex." 

We  have  now  witnessed  the  transplanting  of  the 
church  from  Charlestown  to  Boston,  —  the  little  seed 
out.  of  which  grew  up  such  an  abundant  harvest. 
We  find  the  congregation  somewhat  din:iinished,  it 
is  true,  but  froni  no  internal  causes.  That  harmony 
of  thought  and  purpose  of  which  Foxcroft  speaks  so 
glowingly  in  1730  was  to  remain  unbroken  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  was  not  till  after  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  ties  were  to  be  severed.  • 

Our  congregation,  small  as  it  was,  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Boston.  The  infiuence 
which  it  had  on  the  government  of  the  colony  may 
well  be  imagined  when  we  consider  that  no  one  was 
a  freeman  until  he  became  a  mendjer  of  a  church  ;^ 
that  the  minister  was  always  consulted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  any  important  emergency,  and  very  often 
hi.->  decision  entirely  settled  the  matter. 

The  growth  of  our  church,  from  the  foundation 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  various  changes 

^  "  Wc  mu>t  be  caieful  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  when  this  provi- 
sion was  passed,  viz.  in  May,  1631,  Ma.ssachubCtts  was  a  little  coniininiity  of 
tr'ulcis,  having  no  semblance  to  a  state,"  so  that  the  hard-hip  of  the  dc[)ii- 
vali  )\\  did  n(jt  e(nint  for  much  till  the  latter  c(jndition  \va^  rtali/eil. —  l)j,x- 
Tl.liS  Cor^rc'^atiunalisin  of  ihc  last  T/ii\c  IIiDnlrcd  Ycu)  s,  iU.,  420  el  seep 
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which  have  taken  place  in  ihc  sentiments  of  the 
worshippers,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  open  up  another  field  of  inquiry  more  properly 
included  in  a  later  period  of  our  history.  All  that 
concerns  us  in  this  connection  is  simply  to  hint  at 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  church. 

Who  that  reflects  for  one  moment  on  the  manner 
of  this  planting  will  feel  the  least  surprised  at  the 
result  ?  But  will  he  not  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  that  result. Built  on  a  sure  foundation,  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  has  continued  during  the  space  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  same  covenant,  the  same 
principles  of  purity  and  liberty  which  our  fathers 
established,  have  come  down  to  us  from  generation 
to  generation,  shedding  their  blessings  not  only  on 
our  own  body  of  worshippers,  but  on  the  whole 
community.  Well  may  such  an  influence  be  called 
one  of  the  "distinguishing  glories  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

And  now,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  let  us  take 
a  glance  at  the  mode  of  church,  worship  and  go\-- 
ernment  peculiar  to  the  Puritans.  The  order  of 
worship  was  common  to  all  the  churches,  with  ])cr- 
liaps  some  slight  variations.  That  of  Boston  Church 
is  thus  described.  "  Every  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day, 
they  come  together  at  Boston  by  wringing  of  a  bell,^ 

'  At  first  Ijy  beat  of  the  drum.  I'oi-  an  account  of  tlie  various  ways  (at 
first  of  necessity)  resorted  to  for  suunnuuing  ])cople  to  the  uu  eiing,  c.  g.  by 
biovvirig  a  shell  or  horn,  and  i.ii.-jing  a  llag,  —  nieihods  reported  (o  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  —  see  an  interesting  note  to  Dexter's  Cun- 
gregaLionalibm,  452. 
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*  about  nine  of  the  clock  or  before.  The  Pastor  be- 
gins with  soleniii  prayer  continuing  about  a  quarter  of 
an  houre.  The  Teacher  then  readetli  and  ex]:>ound- 
etli  a  cliapter  ;  then  a  Psahne  is  sung,  whicli  ever  one 
of  tlie  ruhno-  Elders  dictates.  After  that  the  Pastor 
preachcth  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  extempore  ex- 
horts. Then  the  Teacher  concludes  with  prayer  and 
a  blessing."  Once  a  month  they  observed  the  Lord  s 
Sup})er,  of  wliich  notice  was  given  a  fortnight  in 
ad\'ance.  The  ministers  and  ruling  elders  sat  at 
the  table,  the  rest  in  their  seats  or  upon  forms. 
The  afternoon  service  began  at  two  o'clock.  The 
pastor  began  as  before  noon  ;  a  psalm  was  sung,  and 
the  teacher  ])reached  his  sermon.  After  and  before 
the  sermon  was  a  prayer.  Then  followed  baptism, 
if  there  was  any.  After  this  ceremony  a  contribu- 
tion was  taken  up;  one  of  the  deacons  saying, 
"  Brethren  of  the  congregation,  now  there  is  time 
left  for  contribution,  wherefore  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered you,  so  freely  .offer."  The  magistrates  and 
chief  gentlemen  then  passed  u]^  f(jllowed  by  the 
elders,  and  after  them  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
one  by  one,  all  the  men  and  all  single  persons, 
widows,  and  women  in  absence  of  their  husbands, 
and  de}josited  their  offerings  in  a  wooden  box  in 
charge  of  the  deacon,  if  money  or  papers  promising 
money;  if  anything  more  bulky,  then  to  one  side  ;  ^ 

^  "  I  liavc  seen  a  faire  gilt  cu]-»  w)^h  a  cover,  offered  there  l)y  one,  which 
is  still  used  at  the  ( ■ominunioii." —  I  ,KCHFt)KI)'.S  /'A////  /hn////^'-,  15.  This 
cu])  may  still  he  ainonj^'  the  valiial)le  collection  of  cluuch  silver,  and,  if  so, 
would  rival  in  antifjuity  the  fanioii:,  Wintluoj)  (.uj). 
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and,  after  doing  this,  passed  another  way  back  to* 
their  seats/  Then  followed  admission  of  members 
and  hearing  of  complaints.  If  not  too  late,  they 
sang  a  psalm,  and  then  the  pastor  closed  with  a 
prayer  and  blessing.  "  Upon  the  week  dayes,  there 
are  Lectures  in  divers  townes,  and  in  Boston,  upon 
Thursdayes,  when  Master  Cotton  teacheth  out  of 
the  Revelation."  ^ 

As  for  the  form  of  church  go^'ernment,  "  Every 
church  hath  power  of  government  in,  and  by  itsellYe, 
and  no  church,  or  Offieers,  have  power  over  one  an- 
other but  byway  of  advice  or  counsaile,  voluntarily 
given  or  besought,  saving  that  the  General  Court, 
now  and  then,  over-rule  some  church  n^atters  ;  and  of 
late,  divers  of  the  Ministerie  have  had  set  meetings 
to  order  church  matters;  whereby  it  is  conceived 
they  tend  towards  Presbyterian  rule."^ 

The  governing  body  of  officers  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  together  with  their  i)ro[)er  functions. 
The  cliurch -endeavored  to  rule  as  much  as  possible 
by  unanimous  consent.  Jhit  where  they  could  not 
agree,  as,  for  exan^ple,  on  the  admission  or  censure  of 
a  member,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  council 

^  Until  1710,  aiul  even  later,  careful  attenti(jn  was  given  to  the  scaling  o£ 
])e(j[jle  in  niectini;,  with  reference  to  scjcial  or  civil  dignitv. 

-  Winthrop's  J(jurna!  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  this  lectiu'c. 

The  fust  syiiod,  or  ccnnuil  of  ministers  and  others,  was  held  at  Canil)ri(lge 
(then  Xcv.-town),  the  30tli  of  Angirst,  i^'>37,  and  just  escaped  dealing  with  the 
faincnis  Ilutchiu-^fjnian  coni rover-,y,  \vhi(  li  tame  hefore  tlie  (leneial  ("ourt 
two  months  later.  John  Cotton,  the  "  jiatriai  i  h  of  Xew  haiglan(h"  at  that 
time  teacher  nf  the  chutt  li,  attciuhd  wilh  jolin  Wilson,  pastor,  as  nu;sscngers 
to  the  (ouncil.  John  Davcupoii,  lli't  of  New  Haven,  afteiwards  of  lloston 
Church,  was  alscj  one  (>\  the  twenlydive  ministers  summoned.     See  ('hap  II. 
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to  hear  and  pass  upon  privately,  or  in  presence  of 
such  of  the  brethren  as  saw  fit  to  attend.  The  rules 
of  admission  and  expulsion  were  very  strict,  as  in- 
stance the  following,  from  the  church  records:  — 

"The  17"  of  y"-'  5"'  IMoneth  (1636).  Thomas  Matson, 
formerly  received  by  Communion 'of  churches,  but  now  as  a 
member  vpon  y""  confession  of  his  fayth  &  repentance  & 
pfessed  subjection  to  Lord  Jesus  Christ  accordini^^  to  y""' 
Covenant  of  the  Gospell,  was  admitted. 

"  The  24"'  of  y"  same  5'.''  Moncth  Ivobert  Parker  o'  brother 
whoe  was  Mxcomunicate  y'  G.  of  y*"  10"'  IMoneth  (1635)  for 
scandalous  oppression  of  his  wives  cliildren  in  selling"  away 
their  inheritance  from  y'."  &  other  hard  vsage  both  of  her 
&  y'  was  this  day  vpon  pfession  of  his  repentance  recei\'ed 
againe  to  y"  fellowship  of  ye  Church." 

"The  2(f  day  of  2^'  Moneth  1638.  Anne  Walker  y^ 
wife  of  one  Richard  Walker  &  sometime  y"  wife  &  w  iddowe 
of  o'  Brother  Robert  lioulton  having  before  this  day  beene 
often  privately  Admonished  of  sundry  Scandij/is,  as  of 
Drunkcnish,  Intemperate,  &  vncleane  or  wantonish  behav- 
iors, &  likewise  of  Cruelty  towards  her  children  &  also  of 
manifold  lyes  &  still  to  this  day  psisling  impimitently 
therein,  \\'as  therefore  now  w"'  Jo)  nt  Consent  cT  y''  Con- 
gregation Cast  out  of  Church." 

"dhe  13"'  t)f  y"-'  11"'  Moneth  (i()3S).  Our  brother 
Richai'd  Wa\-te  having  purl(j)'ned  out  of  bucksk')'n  lether 
brouglit  vnto  him,  soe  much  thereof  as  would  make  3.  mens 
gloves  to  y"  Scandall  of  sundry  w'''out,  as  well  as  of  his 
brethren,  &  also  having  beene  by  some  of  y'  brethren  dealt 
w"'  all  for  it,  did  (Tten  deny  &  forsweare  y'  same,  w"'out  hark- 
ening  to  their  (.'on vincings  according  to  y'  Ivule,  or  to  y*" 
Church  to  w  ''  it  was  brought,  was  llu:refore  this  day,  w''' 
Joynt  Consent  of)-'  Congreg.aion,  Cast  out  of  y'  Chuich. 

"  ']"he  26'''  day  (jf  same  9"'  Monelh  (1639)  being;  a  day 
of  Pnhliqiic  fast  for  our  Congregation,  our  brother  Mr 
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Robert  Keaync  was  Adnionisht  by  o'  Vasto'  in  Name 
of  y"  Church  for  scUinc;  his  wares  at  excessive  Rates,  to  y" 
Dishono'  of  Gods  Name,  y''  Offence  of  y"  Generall  Co't,  & 
y""  Pubhque  Scandall  of  y"'  Cuntry," 

"  The  8^  Day  of  y^  s''  V  Moneth  1640.  Also,  o^  Sistar 
Temperance  Sweete  y*  wife  of  one  John  Sweete  was  by  o' 
Pasto'  (in  y^  Name  of  y"  Lord  &  w"'  y"  Consent  of  y" 
Church  (taken  by  their  silence)  Achnonisht  for  having 
received  into  house  &  gix'cn  entertainm'  vnio  disorderly 
Company  &  ministring  vnto  y"'  wine  &  strong  waters  even 
vnto  Drunkcnnessc  &  y'  not  w"'out  some  iniquity  both  in 
y""  measure  &  pryce  thereof."  ^ 

Another  instance  is  tliat  of  a  gentlewoman  wlio 
was  excommunicated  for  saying:  "A  brother  and 
others  she  feared,  did  consj)ire  to  arbitrate  tlie  price 
of  Joyncrs  work  of  a  chamber  too  high,  and  endeav- 
oring to  luring  the  same  into  Civil!  Cognizance,  not  i 
proceeding  to  take  two  or  tliree  to  convince  tlie  i 
party,  and  so  to  tell  the  Church,  (though  the  first  ; 
told  the  party  of  it)  and  this  withotit  her  husband."  j 

Still  another  instance  is  that  of  a  good  woman  i 
who  was  severely  dealt  with  because  she  absented  i 
herself  from  meeting  more  than  wms  thought  proper,  i 
Her  reason  for  doing  so  was,  in  brief,  because  she  | 
did  not  like  the  kind  of  preaching  she  heard.  It  i 
mattered  not  which  of  the  two  powders,  civil  or  \ 
ecclesiastical,  first  got  jtndsdiction.  They  both  pro-  j 
ceeded  to  try  the  cause,  /)ari  or  ?io/i  pari  passu,  j 
The  views  of  church  government  and  order,  at  first,  j 
indeterminate,  w^ere,  by  the  powerful  influence  of' 
John  Cotton  and  others,  embodied  in  a  platform 

1  Churcli  Records,  8  et  scq. 
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or  religious  constitution,  called  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form, afterwards  tacitly  adopted  as  authority  in  all 
questions  relating  to  church  government.  The 
power  of  the  church  mnde  itself  felt  in  those  days 
ao-ainst  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
tenets. 

Any  such  ofTender  was  first  admonished,  and  then, 
if  he  did  not  obey,  was  excommunicated,  and  there- 
after had  no  more  rights  than  an  Indian.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  even  the  great  John  Cotton, 
leader  of  the  church  and  expounder  of  religion, 
barely  escaped  censure  for  the  sympathy  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  secretly  entertained  for  the 
views  of  the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson.  If  we 
seek  for  the  causes  of  this  antagonism,  they  will  be 
found  in  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  disorder,  of 
which  Puritan  intolerance  was  the  exponent  in  New 
England,  was  prevalent  all  over  Christendom.  All 
the  religious  world  was  busy  trying  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  In  New  iMigiand,  baptized  in 
freedom  of  religion,  they  had  not  yet  wrought  out 
the  ])rob]em  how  to  unite  toleration  with  a  vigorous 
defence  of  the  truth.  It  was  still  the  age  of  witch- 
craft as  well  as  of  reformation.  As  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  former  was  abroad  in  the  land,  so  long 
must  the  intf)lerance  of  tlie  latter  remain. 

And  yet,  even  in  New  Itngiand,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  experinient  that 
was  set  on  foot.  No  scheme  of  the  kind  liad  ever 
before  been  attempted.       Py  charter  from  the  I^ng- 
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lish  crown,  the  land  was  theirs  as  against  all  other 
civilized  people,  and  they  had  a  right  to  choose 
according  to  their  own  rules  the  associates  who 
should  help  them  to  occupy  and  govern  it.  Exer- 
cising this  right,  they  determined  that  magistracy 
and  citizenship  should  belong  only  to  Cliristian  men, 
ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  best  test  which  they 
knew  how  to  apply."  ^  All  who  could  not  come  up 
to  their  standard  were  excluded,  and  if  any  persisted 
in  staying  where  they  were  not  wanted,  more  effec- 
tive measures  were  tried.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  charge  of  intolerance  perhaps  could  liardly  be 
made  out. 

As  we  look  back  on  that  early  church  in  the 
wilderness,  with  its  noble  company  of  worshippers, 
we  strive  in  vain  to  recall  a  like  picture.  The  severe 
aspect  of  the  structure  called  a  meeting-house,^ 
rudely  fashioned  from  clay  and  stone,  and  thatched 
from  the  weather,  must  have  been  in  marked  con- 
trast with  what  its  occupants  had  been  accustomed 
to  at  home,  and  in  only  too  sad  keeiDing  witli  the 
stern  lot  they  had  encountered  from  the  monient  of 
setting  foot  on  this  virgin  soil. 

And  that  goodly  company  of  men  and  women 
gathered  within  its  sacred  walls!  Winthrop,  Dud- 
ley, Humphrey,  Vane,  Endicott,  are  but  a  few  of 
those  most  readily  called  to  mind,  whose  presence 

^  Dextcr's  Congregationalism, 420,  note.  j 
2  "  Our  fathers,  from  conscience,  called  their  houses  for  worship  '  meeting- 
houses.'" —  Di:xi  kk's  Cougre<^ationalisni,  454. 
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filled  this  little  sanctuary,  and  whose  delight  it  was 
to  sit  and  listen  to  John  Cotton  as  he  unfolded  the 
Scriptures  for  their  guidance  and  action. 

W'e,  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  hard  labors,  can  form  but  a  faint  conception 
of  the  struggle  it  must  have  cost  even  these  sturdy 
zealots,  to  abandon  their  old  home  with  its  precious 
memories  and  associations,  all  that  they  held  most 
dear,  and  with  a  wilderness  around  them,  set  them- 
selves about  a  task  full  of  nothing  but  anxieties  and 
uncertainties.  We  lose  sight  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility they  thereby  incurred,  —  leaders  in  a  vast  en- 
terprise, with  no  rule  of  action  to  guide  them,  and 
a  wilderness  to  tame  before  them.  We  call  them 
over-zealous,  over-firm,  narrow,  and  bigoted.  Tliis 
is  the  repelling  side  of  their  nature.  Take  a  differ- 
ent view,  and  we  shall  find  that  these  Pvnitan  fathers 
were  good  and  faithful  men,  blameless  and  exem- 
plary in  character  and  life,"  and  founders  of  a  godly 
commonwealth.  "  The  household  })urity,  the  do- 
mestic lidelity,  the  family  discipline,  the  industry, 
thrift,  and  steadily  increasing  ]3rosperity,''  of  the  Bay 
Colony,  are  all  the  fruits  of  their  infiuence. 

While  we  may  be  tempted  to  find  fault  with  their 
waj's  and  victhods,  let  us  not  keep  out  of  sight  their 
true  and  noble  natures. 


CHAPTER  II. 


JOHN  CO'lTON. 


Arrival  of  Cotton.  —  His  Installation  as  Teacher.  --  Life  of  Cotton.  — 
JJoston  Association  of  Congregational  M inisters.  —  Cotton's  Influ- 
ence. —  Salaries  of  the  Ministers,  how  provided  for.  —  Sympathy 
for  the  Indians.— Discussion  about  Veils.  —  Dispute  with  Roger 
Wilhams.  —  Dismissal  from  First  Church  doubted  by  some  of 
Charlestown.  —  Rules  of  Doctrine  laid  down  by  Cotton.  —  Unsuc- 
cessful Attempt  to  reduce  the  Number  of  Lectures.  —  Ministers 
appointed  to  ''deal"  with  Eliot.  —  Convince  him  of  Error.— 
Cotton  helps  to  save  the  Common.  —  Council  of  Ministers  at  Bos- 
ton. — •  Endicott  admonished  for  defacing  the  Crosses.  —  Return 
of  Wilson.  —  Arrival  of  Vane  and  Norton.  —  Formation  of  Cam- 
bridge Church. —  Fast  jiroclaimed  in  all  the  Churches.  —  Growth 
of  Liberalism.  —  Sermon  by  I'eter.  —  Ilutchinsonian  Controversy. 
—  Trouble  with  Wheelwright.  —  Banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Attempt  to  reclaim  her,  and  to  admonish  lier  Son  Francis  Hutch- 
inson.—  Banishment  of  Lbiderliill. —  Collins  and  Hutchinson 
Fined.  —  Keayne  dealt  with  for  Overcharging.  —  Building  of  Sec- 
ond House  of  Worship.  -  Ministers  calletl  to  Westniin.stor  As- 
sembly. —  La  Tour.  —  Gorton.  —  Death  of  Winthiop.  —  Discontent 
in    Hingham. —  Mission   to   Ikrmuda.  —  Gathering  of  Second 


Ills  period  in  tlic  liistory  of  First  Cluircli  is 


a  mi.xturc  from  which  all  the  puni^cncy  and  racincss 

1  Cunipbcll's  Livc.'i  of  llie  Lord  (Jhancclloib  of  I'ji^huul,  Vol.  b  66. 
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amply  chronicled  by  Wintliro])  in  his  "  Join*- 
nal  of  New  Emrland."  ]^\j>llo\vino;  {he  lead  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  biogra})her,^  "  instead  of  diliitinu,-  it  into 
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would  evaporate,  I  think  I  shall  much  better  con- 
vey an  accurate  notion  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  by  a  liberal 
transcript  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
of  this  interesting  work." 

"  1633],  Sept.  4,"  Arrived  the  "Griffin,"  having  on 
board  Jolin  Cotton,  "  'J'hey  gat  out  of  lingland  with 
much  difficult)',  all  places  being  belaid  to  have  taken  Mr, 
Cotton  and  -^Ir.  Hooker,  who  had  l)een  long  sought  for 
to  ha\'e  been  brought  into  the  high  commission;  but  the 
master  being  bound  to  touch  at  the  Wight,  the  pursui- 
vants attended  there,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  said  min-" 
isters  were  taken  in  at  the  Downs." 

"  On  Saturday  evening  the  congregation  [of  l^oston] 
met  in  their  ordinary  cx(M'cise,  and  I\Ir.  Cotton,  being  de- 
sired to  speak  to  the  question  (which  was  of  the  church), 
he  showed,  out  of  the  Canticles,  6,  that  some  churches 
were  as  queens,  some  as  concubines,  some  as  damsels, 
and  some  as  doves,  &c.  He  was  then  (with  his  wife) 
propounded  to  be  admitted  a  member.  The  Lord's  day 
following,  he  exercised  in  the  afternoon,  and  being  to  be 
admitted,  he  signified  his  desire  and  readiness  to  make  his 
Cvinfession  according  tt)  order,  which  he  said  might  be 
sufficient  in  declaring  his  faith  about  bcq)tism  (which  he 
then  desired  for  liis  child,  born  in  their  ])assage,  and  there- 
fore named  Sealjorn).  lie  gave  two  reasons  why  he  did 
not  baptize  it  at  sea,  (not  for  want  of  fresh  water,  for 
he  held,  sea  water  would  have  served:)  i,lj)ecausi!  they 
had  no  settled  congregation  there;  2,  because  a  minister 
h<ith  no  p(nver  to  give  the  seals  but  in  his  own  congi-ega- 
tion.  J  le  desired  his  wife  might  also  be  admitted  a  mcm- 
l)er,  and  gave  a  modest  testimony  of  lu-r,  but  withal 
recjuested,  that  she  might  not  be  put  to  mak't:  opt-n 
confession,  vsic,  which  lie  said   wa-,  ag.iinst  the  apostle's 
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rule,  and  not  fit  for  women's  modesty;  hut  that  the  ehlers 
miL;ht  examine  her  in  priwate.  So  she  was  asked,  if  she 
did  consent  in  the  confession  of  faith  made  by  lier  luis- 
band,  and  if  she  did  desire  to  l^e  admitted,  &c.  ;  whereto 
she  answered  affirniatively ;  and  so  both  were  aehiiitted, 
and  tlieir  child  baptized,  the  father  presentini^  it  (the 
child's  baptism  bein^',  as  he  did  then  affii'm,  in  another 
case,  the  father's  incentive  for  the  help  of  his  faith,  &c.  )." 

"  17].  The  governour  and  council  met  at  ]U)ston,  and 
called  the  ministers  and  elders  of  all  the  churches  [Salem, 
Watertown,  iJorchestcr,  and  Roxbury]  to  consider  about 
IMr.  Cotton  his  sitting  down.  Me  was  desired  to  divers 
places,  and  those  who  came  with  lii'm  desired  he  might 
sit  down  where  they  might  keep  store  of  cattle;  but  it 
was  agreed,  b)-  full  consent,  that  the  fittest  place  for  him 
\\as  iMjston,  and  in  that  respect  those  of  l^oston  might 
take  farms  in  any  part  of  the  bay  not  belonging  to  other 
towns;  and  that  (keeping  a  lecture)  he  should  ha\'e 
some  maintenance  out  of  the  t^easur)^  Ihit  divers  of  the 
counsel,  upon  their  second  thoughts,  did  after  reluse  this 
contribution." 

"  C)ctobcr  10].  A  fast  was  kei)t  at  lk)ston,  and  Mr. 
Leverett,^  an  ancient,  sincei'e  professor,  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
"  con'jrcgation  in  I'higland,  was  chosen  a  ruling  elder,  and 
Mr.  I''irmin,  a  godl)'  man,  .m  apothecar)'  of  Sudbury  in 
I'higland,  w  as  chosen  deacon,  b)'  impcjsition  of  hands  ;  and 
Mr.  Cotton  was  then  chosen  teacher  of  the  congregation 
of  l^oston,  and  ordained  b}'  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery,  in  this  manner:  l^rst,  he  was  cIkxscu  by  all  the 
congregation,  testifying  tiieir  consent  by  erection  of  hands. 
Then  Mr.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  demanded  of  him,  if  he  did 
accept  of  that  call.  ]  Fe  pausi'd,  and  then  spake  to  this 
effect:    that  howsoever  he   knew  himsc-lf  unworth)'  and 

■>  N.  K.  Hist,  and  Clcneal.  Reg.  (1850)  121.  "  II<-  died  tlio  3  :  of  V  2"'", 
1650,  liaving  been  an  useful  man  bolh  lo  the  chuicli  .iml  Ujwu." — C/nirth 
A'dcunis,  258. 
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unsufficient  for  that  place;  yet,  having  observed  all  the 
passages  of  God's  providence,  (which  he  reckoned  up  in 
particular)  in  calling  him  to  it,  he  could  not  but  accept  it. 
Then  the  pastor  and  the  two  elders  hiid  their  hands  upon 
his  hciid,  and  the  pastc^r  prayed,  and  then  taking  off  their 
hands,  laid  them  on  again,  and,  speaking  to  him  by  his 
name,  they  did  thenceforth  design  him  to  the  said  office,  in 
the  name  of  the  lloly  Ghost,  and  did  give  him  the  charge 
of  the  congregation,  and  did  thereb)^  (  as  by  a  sign  from 
God)  indue  him  with  the  gifts  fit  for  his  office;  and  lastly 
did  bless  him.  Then  the  neighboring  ministers,  which 
were  present,  did  (at  the  pastor's  motion)  give  liim  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  ])ast(jr  ouide  a  sti[)u!ation 
between  him  and  the  congregation." 

LIFE  OF  COTTON. 

Cotton  came  of  a  good  and  ancient  family.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Rowland  Cc)tton,  a  lawyer  of 
Derby  in  Derbyshire,  iLngland ;  was  born  in  that 
town  on  December  4,  1585,  and  Ijaptized  the  15th 
of  the  same  month.  The  son  of  a  pLndtan  father, 
lie  natin-all\'  iml)i])L'd  his  parent's  strict  religions 
views  and  cl)clrliie.  In  the  year  1598,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  entered  Th-inity  College,  Caml)ridge 
(preferred  by  Pin"itans  to  Oxford),  where  he  received 
his  degree  of  II  A.  in  1602-3,^  and  that  of  M.  A. 
in  1606.  ]M-()m[  Trinity  he  went  to  Emmantiel  Col- 
lege, and  there  became,  successively,  fellow,  dean, 
catechist,  and  head  lectin'er.     He  liad  by  this  time 

^  The  rcccjrds  rjf  'rriiiity  clo  not  extend  so  far  back  as  the  date  of  his 
first  degree;  hut  hisM.A.  is  recorded,  and  fiuni  that  llie  former  can  be 
de(hujed  with  reasonable  certainty. 
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acquired  a  great  reputation  for  scholarship.  His 
deo-ree  of  B.  D.  ^vas  received  at  Emmanuel. 

0  . 

"  SUPPLICAT  FOR  B.  D.l 

Cull  Email :  — 

"  Supplicat  Reverentiis  vestris 
Johannes  Cotton  ut  studium  7 
annorum  in  Sacra  Tlicoloi^ia 
poslquam  rexerit  in  Artihus 
una  cum  omnibus  Oppositionibus, 
licsponsionibus,  Sernionibus,  ccetcrisque 
Kxercittuis  per  Staluta  Regia  requisilis 
sufficiat  et  tarn,  ad  o|:»ponLndum  quam 
ad  intrandum  in  cadcm  Sacra  ' 
Thcologia." 

"  Gljililiel:^iu,s  Sandcroft." 

He  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  vicar  of  St. 
Botolph's  Church  in  Old  Boston  on  June  24,  16 12. 
The  following  is  the  entry  on  the  corporation 
records  :  — 

"  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Master,  of  Arts,  is  now  elected  vicar 
of  this  ]3oroiit;h,  in  the  room  and  j)b'ice  of  Mr.  W'ooll,  the 
late  incumbent,  for  that  Mr.  iXlexander  ii[)on  whom  it  was 
purposed  to  bestow  the  \'iccuai;e  lias  \'ielded  up  the  same. 

1  I  lis  scniioiis  at  the  University,  at  liisl,  were  more  calculated  to  t  liarin 
tile  intellect  than  t(;  letresh  the  soul,  "lie  w.is  at  last  awakened,"  sa\s 
(leoij^c  Ilootl  (\vh(^  deri\es  the  account  ironi  Cotton  Mather),  in  his  little 
sketch  (jf  Cotton,  appended  to  his  "  ilist<jrv  of  Music  in  N'ew  I'Jij^hnul,"  "by 
healing  a  sermon  fioni  Dr.  Sibs,  on  the  nusery  ot  those  who  have  but  a 
ucg-itive  righteousness,  'bhis  was  the  means  of  turnin;;  not  only  hi>,  heail 
towards  vital  relij^ion,  but  his  whole  c()^M^e  of  ai  lion  for  life.  I'"roin  this 
time  he  |)reaciied  (  'hiist  and  him  crncilied.  lint  it  (  ost  him  his  fame  at  the 
Cinversit\.  The  wits  and  scholars  we  re  unwilling  to  Ik  ar  the  ti  ulh,  and 
the  \'ice-(  'liancellor  no  longer  offered  him  the  h.ind  of  frii  nibhip."  —  //v',/., 
205.  I  )r.  William  bveretl  (li^cu^s^  s  die  sul)j(  (  t  in  a  |;ocm  on  "CoUon  in 
tlic'biilpil  at  St.  .Xbiry's,"  dcliveicd  at  ihr  icccnl  (  cK  I  )i  ai  ion  of  the  J5oth 
anniversary  of  I''ir>.t  Cdiureh  in  i;i^.-,lon. —  J'hc  Coininciiwialion  by  ihc  lurst 
Cliurdi  ui  J!i>i/oii,  lU  .  (iS.Sl),  IJ2. 
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iMr.  Cotton  is  to  liave  his  presentation  forthwith'  scaled, 
and  to  have  the  same  stipend  and  allowance,  that  Air. 
Wooll  had." 

His  election  came  about  in  a  curious  way.  The 
ballots  were  evenly  divided  l^etween  Cotton  and 
one  other  candidate.  The  mayor  had  the  cast- 
ing vote,  and  did  not  favor  Cotton,  but  curiously 
enouo'h  twice  made  the  mistake  of  votinc:  for  him. 
When  he  called  for  a  third  ballot  to  rectify  his 
error,  they  refused  his  request,  whereupon  the  choice 
fell  upon  Cotton,  through  the  blunder  "of  his  most 
ardent  opponent.^  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Old 
Boston  he  went  to  Cambrido-e  to  receive  his  decrree 

o  o 

of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  161 3  the  parish  regis- 
ter of  Balsham,  County  of  Cambridge,  records  his 
marriao^e  with  Elizabeth  Horrocks  of  Cambridire. 
"  Contractora  nomina  Ann""  Dom.  1613  Joliannes 
Cotton  de  Boston  clerc  in  Theolog.  Baccalaureus 
and  Elizabetha  Horrocks  de  Cantab :  Sigel.  nupti 
July  3."  He  continued  in  his  lal^ors  at  Old  Boston 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  preaching  witli  marked  suc- 
cess. Great  numbers  of  people  came  from  all  parts 
to  hear  him,  till  at  last  his  fame  reached  the  cars 
of  Bishop  Laud.  That  persecutor  of  the  Puritans 
made  no  exception  in  his  case,  but  strove  hard  to 
have  him  arrested  for  non-conformity.  The  crisis 
came  shortly  after  his  second  marriage  to  Sarah 
wStory  in  Old  Boston,  April  25,  1632.  In  1631  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  preaching  on  account 

^  Cotton  Matlicr's  Life  of  Cotton. 
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of  a  severe  indisposition,  and  for  a  sliort  tii^ie  found 
a  residence  with  tlie  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  father  of 
the  Lady  Arbella,  whose  brief  and  romantic  career 
has  been  previously  mentioned.'  While  there  he 
performed  the  duties  of  chaplain,  and  in  A[3ril,  1631, 
lost  his  first  wife. 

Hutchinson  says  that  Cotton  had  been  threatened 
several  times  with  proceedings  for  non-conformity, 
but  that  Thomas  Leveretf-^  made  intercession  and 
got  him  off.  One  instance  is  worth  mentioning, 
because  of  its  close  resemblance  to  an  event  in  oiu* 
early  colonial  history.  In  1621  he  was  accused, 
with  others,  of  a  "  very  evil  done  and  dangerous 
matter."  Somebody  had  cut  off  the  tops  of  two 
crosses  which  adorned  the  maces  carried  before  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  just  as  in  our  early  colonial  times 
Cjovernor  Endicott  defaced  wliat  he  regarded  as  an 
''idolatrous  emblem"  in  tlie  royal  ensign.  After 
repeated  trials  of  the  case  Cotton  was  found  to  liave 
liad  no  c(Muiection  with  this  affair. 

Warrant  for  his  arrest  wa.^  finally  procured  through 
tlic  entry  of  a  com|:)laint  for  cjuite  a  different  object. 
A  ''dissolute  person  in  lioston,  who  had  been  pun- 
i.-^hcd  b)'  the  magistrates,  strove  to  revenge  himself 
by  Informing  against  them  before  the  High  Com- 
missioners' Court  in  Loiulon  ;  that  the)'  did  not 
ki^ieel  at  the  sacrament,  nor  olxserve  some  other 
ceremonies  wliieh  the  law  jjiescrlbed.     lie  was  told 

'  .///.V,  (  ■hap.  I.  ,|. 

^  (Jlij  .cii  luling  elder  f>{  Iloslou  Cliiiit  h  Oet^jhrr  lo  (O.  S.),  1633. 
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lie  must  put  in  the  minister's  name;  he  rephecl, 
'  The  minister  is  an  honest  man,  and  never  did  me 
an)'  wrong  ;  '  but  upon  entreaty,  he  put  iii  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's name,  and  letters  missive  were  immediately 
sent  to  him  to  summon  him  before  the  Court." 
The  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  warm  friend  and  devoted 
admirer  of  Cotton,  at  his  request,  made  intercession 
in  this  emergency,  but  without  success.  He  was 
forced  to  re})]y  to  his  friend's  ap[)eal,  "  that  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness,  uncleaimess,  or  any 
such  lesser  fault,  he  could  have  obtained  his  pardon  ; 
but  as  he  w^as  guilty  of  l^nitanism  and  non-con- 
formity the  crime  was  unpardonable;  and  therefore 
he  adx'ised  him  to  flee  for  his  safety."  Soon  after 
the  warrant  was  issued.  Cotton  sent  in  his  letter  of 
resignation,  dated  May  7,  1633,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  duly  accepted  the  sanie.^  According 
to  the  corporation  records,  the,  date  of  the  accep- 
tance of  his  resignation  was  in  Jul)',  as  will  ajjpear 
b)-  the  following  :  — 

"  '^'3,^'   J  Illy  ^b'-    ^-  '>tton   ha\  iii;^-  )'icl(lL-tl   ii])  his 

l^lacc  t^f  bcin;4"  vicar  \)y  his  letters  dated  in  the  same 
month,  which  his  friends,  this  lunise,  liave  accei^tetf  Air. 
TlKnnas  Coney  (Mr.  Ccjtton's  brother-in-law)  slal\:(h  that 
the  Hi^hop  had  declared  the  vicar;iL^e  vuid,  and  the  Ma)'or 
and  lnir^,^r(_.sses  mi^:^dit,  when  they  pleaseth  present  some 
;ible  person  thereto.  Mr.  Anthony  Tuckne)'  was  there- 
upon elected  \  icar,  at  a  stipend  of  80/.  i)er  annum." 

His  only  object  now  was  to  avoid  ai'rc^st.  luTore 
taking  passage  for  New^  lingland  he  found  a  tem- 

^  1  lutchiubon'.s  Culicciion  oi  J^ipcis,  j^'j. 
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porary  refuge  in  London,  and  there  came  in  contact 
witli  several  of  tlie  "  teniporizing  sort,"  who  endeav- 
ored to  make  him  ]:)ractise  a  feigned  conformity; 
but  instead  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  tlieir  argu- 
ments, he  n^et  their  advances  with  such  firmness  as 
to  cause  them  to  alter  their  own  practice.'  His 
conduct  on  that  occasion  showed  unusual  strength 
of  character.  But  we  must  not  infer,  from  this  sin- 
gle instance,  that  Cotton  was  always  so  decided  in 
the  expression  of  an  oj^nion.  In  his  long  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  written  in  1624,-  on  the 
subject  of  Church  cereilionies,  we  find  no  distinct 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.  \Vc  are  left  to  infer 
that  he  was  still  in  doulit  as  to  the  requirement 
of  kneeling  at  the  sacrauient  ;  but  the  statement 
which  he  made  after  he  came  to  this  country  of 
his  ]:)ractice  many  years  before  he  left  England  " 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  this  supposition.  He  says: 
"  I  forbore  all  the  ceremonies  alike  at  once,  many 
years  before  Lleft  England.  The  first  grounds 
which  prex'ailed  wiih  me  to  forbear  one  cere- 
mony would  not  allow  me  to  practise  an)'."  He 
then  refers  to  an  offer  from  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln to  give  him  liberty  "  upon  once  kneeling  at 
sacrament  with  him  at  the  next  Lord's  day  after." 
But  he  adds,  I  durst  not  acce])t  his  offer  of  liberty 
upon  oiK:e  kneeling." 

The  Bisho])  was  favorably  disposed  towards  Cot- 

^  One  of  these  converts  was  John  Davenpoit,  who  alhules  to  the  subject 
in  his  Life  of  (Jetton. 

A  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Thom[)son's  History  of  Boston  (Eng.). 
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ton  when  complained  of  for  non-conformity  ;  and 
we  must  conclude  that  his  friendly  attitude  induced 
the  vicar  to  yield  somewhat  to  the  sense  of  his 
obligation. 

A  modern  writer^  has  given  the  matter  his  spe- 
cial attention,  and  discusses  somewliat  at  length  the 
position  assumed  by  Cotton  witli  regard  to  the  cer- 
emonies of  tlie  Church.  He  says  tlie  vicar  had  an 
assistant  at  Old  Boston  (from  i6i8  to  1629  one 
Edward  Wright ;  and  in  1629  Anthony  Tuckney), 
who  performed  all  the  cerem.onies,  including  the 
most  obnoxious  ones  of  surplice,  cross,  and  kneeling, 
without  any  interruption  from  the  Puritan  part  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  that,  according  to  Cotton 
Mather,  though  Cotton  attended  at  public  sermons, 
he  never  did  at  the  "  common  prayers  of  the  con- 
formable." Mather  adds  also  the  statement,  that 
"for  two  y^ears  he  was  conformable,  and  for  nineteen 
restive  and  dissentient." 

While  in  concealment  at  London  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  letter  to  his  dear  wife  Sarah,  dated  Octo- 
ber 3,  1632,  previous  to  taking  passage  aboard  the 
Griffin.  He  was  some  time  in  doubt  whether  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  Barbadoes,  or  New  England, 
but  was  finally  moved  to  come  here  by  letters  from 
Winthrop  on  behalf  of  Boston  Church.  In  order 
to  elude  the  officers  lie  had  been  obliged  to  change 

1  Dr.  Nicholas  IToppin,  in  the  Churcli  Montlily  for  December,  1S62,  and 
January,  186-5,  ^v'"*^  i'^  support  of  his  position,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  refer 
the  writer  to  Cotton  Mather's  Life  of  his  .qrandfatlier,  and  to  the  statenicnl  of 
Cotton  hiniself,  as  quoted  by  Thoinp^r)n  in  liis  lli.-^toiy  of  iJosloii  (Lng.). 
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liis  name  and  dress,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  escaped 
only  by  a  happy  chance.  His  departure  from  Eng- 
land and  arrival  at  Boston  have  ah-eady  been  alluded 
to.  The  latter  place  seemed  to  be  newly  baptized 
at  his  coming,  and  the  young  but  spreading  colony 
soon  felt  and  appreciated  the  weight  of  his  influence. 
From  th.e  time  of  that  arrival  to  the  date  of  his 
death  he  labored  unceasingly  for  its  welfare.  He 
has  left  the  imprint  of  his  charaeter  on  his  de- 
scendants of  to-day. 

In  speaking  of  the  amount  of  daily  lal)or  lie  was 
accustomed  to  perform,  a  welbknown  writer  says  it 
is  simply  appalling.  Besides  preaching,  expound- 
ing, exhorting,  settling  cases  of  coi:iscience,  giving 
counsel  on  public  affairs,  and  })residing  over  church 
discipline,  he  engaged  in  the  learned  controversies 
of  the  day,  and  wrote  many  books  which  l)ecame 
standard  authorities.  As  o]:)portunity  offered,  he 
went  through  the  I^il^le,  ex|j(Amding  it  for  doctrines 
ixud  duties,  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  repeating  this 
ta--k  when  he  died.  iVmong  his  numerous  serxiees 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  the  important  one  of  helping 
to  save  tlie  public  Common  will,  jjcrhaps,  earn  for 
him  the  deepest  gratitude  of  posterity.^  In  October, 
following  his  arrival,  he  esta])lished  the  'Jdiursday 
Lecture,  in  continuation  ol  that  originated  ])y  him 
in  Old  lioston,  which  remained  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  minister  of  hir^t  Church  for  ox'cr  two  cen- 

1  Wiiithtoj/.s  jMiirn;il,  1.  i  S-'.     Pal ficv':^  Ilisloiy  of  Xcw  r^n[;lan(l, 

\()\.  I.  379.     Mcui'ni.il  History  of  Ho.ston,  I.  123. 
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turies,  till  finally  given  up  at  a  recent  date.  The 
Election  Sermon,  begun  in  1634,  is  said  to  liave 
been  established  by  him.  As  an  expounder  of  the 
Bible —  in  his  day  the  statute-book  of  the  Common- 
wealth—  he  had  no  equal.  But  in  the  exercise  of 
this  function  he  made  not  the  slightest  show  of  arro- 
oance.    The  statement  that  to  him  Boston  owes  her 

o 

name  is  probably  erroneous,  as  the  record  shows 
that  the  name  was  given  three  years  before  he 
came,  in  deference,  probably,  to  some  of  the  distin- 
guished undertakers  who  came  from  Old  Ix)ston 
and  had  been  concerned  in  its  municipal  affairs. 
Mis  claim  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Ijoston 
Latin  School  has  inferential  evidence  for  its  sup- 
port.^ 

Mis  literary  attainments  were  of  the  highest  order. 
"  Me  was  a  good  Hebraist,  critically  versed  in 
Greclc,  and  wu'ote  and  spoke  Latin  with  great  facil- 
ity, in  a  pure  and  elegant  Ciceronian  style,  aiKl  was 
a  good  historian.  Mis  libraiy  was  great,  his  read- 
ing and  leai-ning  answerable,  hlmsi'lf  a  lising-  and 
beltei"  library.""^  "Mis  \'()ice,"  we  are  told,  ''was 
not  ](iud,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  easil)'  lieard  in 
the  most  capacious  auditory." 

Mis  personal  appearance  is  tluis  described:  "J  lis 

1  Rev.  M.  C.  \V;itcrston,  in  Afass.  Hist.  Sol.  Proceed,  \'ol.  XII. 
3S8-390,  m. il.es  out  a  vcr\'  strong  chiim  in  liis  l.ivcjr,  ]M)inliiii;  to  a  wvy 
.sij^nificanl  lact,  namely,  that  (  'otton  t"ornie(l  owe  vi  a  eoniniilti  e  in  (  )1(1 
V>os{<>[\  to  f  hoosc  an  nsher.  'I'he  same  w  riter  has  a  \'crv  inlere.^liin;  art ielc 
on  CotKjn  in  //'/,/.  (1S67),  .\f)0. 

-  iri-,  grandson,  (J()lt(j!i  Mather,  says,  "  lie-  was  :i  nlo^t  nni\-er.sal  seliolar, 
a  living  system  of  the  liberal  art.-,,  and  a  walking  lilnar)  ." 
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complexion  was  fair,  sanguine,  clear;  his  hair  was 
once  brown,  but  in  his  later  years  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  In  his  countenance  was  an  inexpres- 
sible sort  of  majesty,  which  commanded  respect  from 
all  that  approached  him.  I  le  was  of  medium  stat- 
ure, and  inclined  to  corpulency." 

Cotton  s  views  regarding  the  observance  of  church 
ceremonies  varied,  as  we  have  seen,  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  authority  ^  for  the  statement  that 
there  was  a  time,  during  his  ministry  at  Old  Boston, 
wlien  that  place  was  not  "decidedly  Puritan."  It 
appears  probable,  too,  that  Cotton  was  not  always  a 
^' rigid  non-conformist." "  Mis  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  1624,  shows  his  uncertain  state  of 
mind  at  that  period.  But  howex'cr  much  he  may 
have  varied  from  the  ritualistic  requiren^ients  of  the 
church  at  home,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  lie 
became  a  decided  CouQ-reo-ationalist,  usinir  free 
prayer  and  an  order  of  worship  unlike  that  to  which 
he  had  been  wonted,  and  adopting,  in  the  disuse  of 
other  forms  identified  with  prelacy,  the  distinctive 
Puritan  methods  of  church  discipline."'^ 

The  followino;  sentences  illustrate  his  manner  of 
spending  Saturday  evenings:  — 

1  Rev.  CI.  1).  I'-leiikin,  A.,  I'rel >en(!:iry  of  Lincoln,  \'ic.U"  of  ISoston 
[1S71I  —  .\'.  /'.'.  (Did  Ccncal.  A'r-:  (1S7.1),  125. 

-  "  II  i-,  clear  lliat  aL  llie  com  Insion  ol'  < 'oti,,n'>  mini.slrv  in  liostoiithc 
geiK-ralily  of  the  |)eoi)le  h.ul  no  conscientious  sciai|)les  a'j,ainsl  conloi milv, 
fven  if  they  did  not  actually  prefer  it  as  the  ortk-r  oi   iheir  worship." — |)k. 
/;/  Cliioih  Monthly,  supra. 
'I"he  (  a^■^es  \\hi(h  br(juy,hl  about  lliis  rachcal  change  are  (hacussed  in 
the  i)reface  to  tlii  ■>  w  ork. 
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"  The  Sabbath  he  kept  most  conscientiously  from  cven- 
in<^  to  evening";  and  it  is  su])posecl  to  be  trom  his  example 
that  the  custom  prevailed  so  extensively  in  New  lini^iand 
of  '  restini;  according;  to  the  commandment'  at  the  i^oinf^ 
down  of  Saturday's  sun.  W'hen  that  evenini;-  arrix'ed  he 
made  a  lari^er  ex[)osition  at  family  pra)'er  than  at  other 
times.  I'hen  the  children  and  servants  were  thoroui;hly 
exercised  in  the  catechism,  j^robably  usini;-  such  as  were 
of  his  own  preparation;  one  of  which,  called  'Milk  for 
.l^al;es,'  ^  was  used  for  feedini;'  the  minds  (^f  the  New  iuig- 
land  children  for  many  years  after  his  death.  Another, 
called  '  Meat  for  Strong"  Men,'  became  their  diet  at  a  ma- 
turer  ac^e,  '  and  nourished  them  up  in  the  words  of  faith 
and  of  <^ool\  doctrine.'  The  catechisini;-  over,  there  fol- 
lowed }M'ayer,  and  the  sini^inc^-  of  a  psalm.  Mr.  CottoUx  then 
withdrew  to  his  study,  and  its  devotions,  till  the  hour  of 
repose."  ^ 

111  1 65 1  Cotton  prcaclicd  tlie  second  y\rtillcry 
Election  Sermon. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  his  life  Cotton  had  a  brief 
correspondence  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  appears 
"that  the  Parliament,  _  that  Oliver  amon;^  and  be- 
fore them,  had  taken  solenni  anxious  thonght  con- 
cerniiiL;-  Ih-opa^atiiig  of  the  (jos[X'1  in  New  En^-- 
land  ;  and  among  other  measures  passed  an  act  to 
that  end.  It  is  ])robably  in  s[)ecial  i-efei"ence  to  this 
that  Cotton  has  been  addressing  (  )li\'er,  —  founding 
too  on  tlicir  general  relationship  as  Soldier  of  the 
G().-.pel  and  Priest  of  the  (josj)el,  hi^di  biother  and 
humble  one;  ap])ointed,  both  of  them,  to  fight  for 

^  Sch;  tii  |i.-pa,L;e  of  C(iltnu\  "Milk  fcjr  lUibLS,"  liciiot\ ped  fioin  the  origi- 
nal of  a  CO])'/  ill  1  ))•.  Dcanc's  i)osses-,iun. 
^  McClurc'.-,  J^il'c  uf  Cullon,  263. 
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it  to  the  death,  each  with  such  weapons  as  were 
given  liim." 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector:'— 

For  viy  esteemed  Friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  I\utor  of  the  Chiireh 
at  Boston  in  N'ezv  Fngland :  lliese. 

I  LoxinjN  ],  2cl  October,  1651. 

Worthy  Sn^^,  and  mv  Ciiristiax  Frh-nd,  —  I  re- 
ceived yours  a  few  clays  sinee.  It  was  welcome  to  ine 
hecaiise  signed  b)^  )'ou,  wlioni  1  love  and  lionor  in  die 
Lord:  but  more  [so]  to  see  some  of  the  same  grounds  of 
our  Actings  stirring  in  }U)u  that  .are  in  us,  to  ([uiet  us  in 
our  work,  and  su|){)ort  us  therein.  Wdiich  hath  had  great 
difuculty  in  Scotland  ;  bv^  reason  we  ha\'e  had  to  do  with 
some  who  wei-e,  -1  \'ery  think,  (jodly,  but  through  weak- 
ness and  the  su])Llet)^  of  SatcUi,  |  were]  invxdved  against 
the  hiterests  of  the  bord  and  His  Peo])le. 

With  what  tenderness  we  ha\'e  j^roceeded  \\'\\\\  such, 
and  that  in  sincei-it)^  our  Papers  (which  I  suppose  )'ou 
ha\e  seen)  will  in  part  manifest;  and  J  give  )'ou  some 
comfortaljle-  assurance  of  [thi'  same].  'I"he  Lord  hath 
mar\-eIl<)uH}/  appeared  e\ en  against  them.  i\ud  now, 
a;a>iin,  whei]  all  the  po\\  i,'r  v  .i^  tle\-ul\  ed  inl(^  the  Scottish 
King  and  the  Mah;a,nant  TcUty,  -  ■  the)'  inwading  baiidand, 
till.;  Lord  rained  upon  them  such  snares  as  the  l'aicK)sed 
\\\\\  show. 

(  )n])'  the  Nari-ati\'e  is  short  in  this.  That  of  their 
wh(»le'  Aiaii)',  when  tlie  Narrative  was  fi-ametl,  not  five  men 
Were-  ri'turned. 

Surel)'.  sir,  the  l.oi'd  is  greatly  to  be  feaiad  and  to  be 
prai-,'_'d  !  \v'e  iiee'd  )'our  ])ra\aa's  in  this  as  mueh  as  e\'er. 
Mow  shall  we  behave  our-;eb'es  aher  sucdi  nua-cies?  W'li.it 

'  <),i..ri-  ( 'i-CiMwcirs  lAikTS  aiid  S;kimIk>,  CXW.  TIu'  ()ri;:inal  is 
found  .iiiioiiL^  llitj  .\)'scoii;' li  iMSS.,  W).  .1130,  Tolio  70,  Hiilish  .Mu.->Luni. 
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is  the  Lord  a-doing?  What  Prophecies  are  now  fulfiHing? 
Wlio  is  a  God  hke  ours?  To  know  His  will,  to  do  His 
will,  are  both  of  I  lim. 

I  took  this  liberty  from  business,  to  salute  you  thus  in 
a  word. 

Truly  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  and  the  rest  of  }'our 
J^rethren  and  Churches  with  you.  1  am  a  poor,  weak  crea- 
ture, and  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  worm  ;  yet  accei)ted 
to  serve  the  Tord  and  His  People.  Indeed,  my  dear 
Friend,  between  you  and  me,  you  k'uow  not  me,  —  my 
weakness,  my  inordinate  passions,  my  unskilfulness,  and 
every-way  un htness  to  my  work.  Yet,  )'et  the  Lord,  who 
will  ha\/e  mercy  on  Avhom  lie  will,  does  as  you  see!  Pray 
for  me.  Salute  all  Christian  h'iends,  th(^)ui^"h  unlvnown. 
1  rest  your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

Olivi:r  Cromwell. 

Cotton's  dcatli,  on  tlic  23d  Decenibcr,  1652,  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  ex}j()SLire  to  tlie  wet,  in 
crossinci;  the  ferry  from  Cairii^rid^c,  after  preaching 
to  the  students.  lie  was  l^uried  in  what  has  since 
jjeen  called  the  Cotton  tomb,  in  the  Ciuipel  PUn-ying 
Ground.-^  Witit  tlie  exception  of  Wiutln-op,  no  one 
was  a  gi-eater  loss  to  the  town  than  Cotton.  The 
colonists  de})ended  upon  hini  for  guidance,  Ijoth  in 

J  'riu:  I'irst  Cliiirch  'r(jinl),  cominoiilv  called  llic  Cotton  I'ornb  (althou!^!) 
iJid'c  ai'i;  two  of  that  name),  in  ]\inL;'s  <_'lia|)cl  1  Juiyiiii;-  (Ironiul,  is  niaikc-d 
l.y  ,1  liroad  .-^lati;  stone,  on  wliieh  are  the  lulhjwin^;  inseriptions  :  "I  Lie 
Lye  Lilonibed  the  llodyes  ot  the  l'"anious  Keveiend  ant1  Learned  Las- 
tor.-,  of  the  Lirst  Cdiureh  of  CUILLS'r  in  llo.slon,  vi/..  :  Mr.  joha  CoUoii, 
a.L'.ed  67  years,  I  )ee''  J  )eeeni''''  th  j  23d,  1652.  Ah  .  john  I  )aven|)o:  t,  aj^ed  72 
year.-,  Dec''  March  the  15"',  1670.  Mr.  John  iil )ridi;e,  a-ed  (>(>  years, 
J)ec  '  December  tlie  2S,  iC');.;.  IVL'.  'rnoiuas  Li  id-e,  a^ed  5S  ycais,  Oee''  Sep- 
tember the  26,  1715."  'I'hi-,  toml)  lormerl)  brh.n-Ld  to  J'Ider  ()liver.  — 
M>  iiiorial  I/iUory  cf  Jiosfoii,  Vol.  I.  551^.  'V\\c  :-.ime  ^lound  aLo  lonlain.-,  the 
diiU  of  Winlhrop,  b-aae  Johnson,  John  NimIoii,  .ind  William  l'>iiicrson, 

die  last  niinir^ler  of  the  ehnieh  win;  wa.-^  theic  binii  d. 
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State  and  Church  matters.  He  was  emphatically 
what  is  called  a  political  preacher,  and  governed  by 
the  Bible. 

By  his  will,  dated  "  30"'  of  9  :  1652,"  he  gave  "to 
the  Church  of  Boston  a  silver  vessel,  to  be  vsed 
amongst  the  other  communion  plate." 

"  In  1S57  the  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  in  Boston 
(Eng.)  was  restored,  having  been  allowed  to  decay; 
and  the  occasion  was  made  one  of  interest,  as  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  John  Cotton."  The  local 
paper  of  that  place  t'hus  noticed  it :  ^  — 

"  It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  surprise  to  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  especially  of  Massachusetts, 
who  visited  in  ]k)ston  (En*^.),  that  no  memorial  of  Mr. 
Cotton  was  to  be  found  in  the  church;  and  several  of 
these  visitors  expressed  a  desire  to  contribute  towards  the 
erection  of  one. 

"  It  was  suggested,  in  1854,  that  the  chapel,  now  re- 
stored and  reopened,  would  be  a  very  desirable  locality  in 
which  to  place  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Cotton;  and  a  corre- 
s]K)ndence  was  opened  with  an  eminent  clti/.en  (Hon. 
Edward  I'A-erjjtt)  of  l^oston,  Mass.,  on  the  subject,  which 
resulted  in  a  very  liberal  and  am[)le  subscription  to  carry 
out  the  desired  object,  several  of  the  subscribers  being 
descendants  of  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  female  line.  The  work 
of  reparation  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  has  been  com- 
I)lete  and  thorough.    The  cha[)el  thus  restored  is  about 

1  Many  of  tlic  foUcnviii::^  extracts  aiul  letters  are  copied  from  a  MS. 
(Genealogy  of  the  C'c^ttoii  I''ainily  in  I'jij^laml  and  America,  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  late  William  (jray  Hrooks  (if  IJoston,  a  descendant  of  Cot- 
ton, and  !io\v'  in  the  ])osse.^.si()n  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Phillips  lirooks.  Dr. 
Chauncy  fince  said  that  "  the  famous  Cotton  had  moi  e  le. lining  and  under- 
standing than  all  that  desi  fiided  fi  om  hiin."  We  of  a  later  generation  at 
least  will  lind  luj  ditlieully  in  (jualilying  that  statement. 
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40  feet  long  by  18  broad.  It  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
—  the  tracery  of  its  very  beautiful  windows  was  sadly 
mutilated;  the  floor  broken  up  and  irreL;ular;  the  roof  in 
a  very  dangerous  condition;  the  outer  walls  |)erished  and 
deca)'ed  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  inner  ones  disfigured." 

'*  The  chapel  was  entirely  repaired ;  and  the  eastern 
arch,  now  contains  a  beautifid  brass  tablet,  covered  l^)'  a 
Latin  inscri|)tion  from  Mr.  ICx'crett.  The  entire  amount 
given  b)^  citizens  of  INIassachusetts  was  LGj^  2s.  4^/." 

"  .'V  grand  celebration  of  the  event  t(j()k  place  July  2  1, 
1857,  when  the  chapel  was  again  opened,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  '  Cutt(ni  Chapel.'  "  ^ 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlic  iiihcription  by  tbe 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  in  memory  of  Cotton:  — 

"  In  pcrpetuam  Jouannis  Cottoxi  menioriam 

Ihijus  eccle.siiL'  multos  per  annos 
Re,L!:nantiI)us  JlicoIjo  et  Carolu  Vicarii, 

Gravis,  tliserli,  doctl,  laboricjsi  ; 
DciQpro[ner  res  sacras  in  patria  niiscre  Uirbatas, 
Novis  sedibus  in  novo  orbe  qu;.L\silis, 
Ecclesiai  primariit  Bostoniaj  Nov-Angiorum 

Nomen  hoc  venerabile 
In  Cottoni  lionorein  (Icducenlis, 
\\s(|Uc  ad  fiULMn  vit>i-  summa  laude 

SLunnLupic  ill  rebus  iani  hunianis  (piam  divinis  auctoritatc 
I'asloris  ct  doctoris  ; 

Annis  ccxxv  yjost  niis^rationcm  ejus  peractis, 
I'ro^nati  ejus  civesciuc  Boslonienses  y\niericani 
A  fratribus  Ani^licis  ad  hoc  piiini  nuinus  jjrovocati, 
Ne  viri  exiniii  nonicn 
UU-iusque  orbis  dcsidci  ii  et  decoris 
Diiitius  a  teinplo  nobili  exularet, 
In  (|ua  i)er  tot  annos  oracula  divina 
Diligonter  docte  sanctecpie  enunliavisset, 

A  list  of  sul)-,<  ribcrs  to  the  "Cotton  fund''  is  given  in  N.  IC.  Hist, 
and  (iciicab  Keg.  (1874),  I  5. 
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Hoc  sacellum  rcstaiiramlum  ct  banc  taljulam  ])oncnda!ii 
Anno  salmis  rccupcraUL-  CI3.  J-^CCC.  LV. 
Liljcntcr  grate  cura\'ei  ant."  ' 

During"  tlic  .sliort  residence  of  Henry  Vane  in 
Boston  he  lived  with  Cotton,  and  made  an  addition 
to  the  house,  wliieh  lie  left  to  tlie  teaclier  on  liis 
departure.  This  house  stood  on  tlie  lot  now  oceu- 
pied  by  'Fremont  Row,  and  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  entrance  to  Pem])erton  Square.  Tlie 
ancient  structiu'e  was  standing,  and  calk;d  the  oldest 
hcnrse  in  Bostoii,  until  swept  away  by  the  marcli  of 
improvement  in  1S35.  The  rear  |)arl  retained  its 
old-fashioned  ap[)eai"ance  to  the  very  last,  having 
small  casements  and.  diamond  panes  in  luaden 
sashes,  the  latter  being  hung  on  hinges  and  ojjcning 
outwards. 

In  the  "  Book  of  Possessions  "  is  recorded  :  — 

"  Air.  John  Cotton,  i  Ikjusc  and  i^ardcn  and  about  half 
an  acre  of  hind  witli  an  acre  adjoinini;-,  bounded  with  Sud- 
l)ur\'  (nnw  Treniont  Ivow)  east,  Hendah  nortli,  the  CenUiric 
hill  west,  and  Air.  In  llinL^hani  south.  This  .^iuiation  was 
Ion-  called  '  Cotton's  1  1  ill.' 

"  Jn  his  will,  j^roved  Jan.  27,  1652/3,  he  sa)'s :  'And 
because  die  s(»uth  ])art  of  niy  ]u)use,  which  Sir  llenr)^ 
Vane  built  while  he  sojourned  with  nie,  lie  by  a  deed  <^aue 
it  at  his  departure  to  ni)'  son  Seaborne,  1  do  th.eretoi-e 
leaue  it  unto  him  as  b)'  riidit,  M'C,  -  lie  als(j  mentions  his 
wife's  house  and  ^ai-den  in  tlu-  mark'et  place  in  Boston 
(I'hi^dand). —  if  iiis  wife  and  (hildi-en  (h\;  without  heirs, 
or  if  they  shall  transplant  thcm^(d\  c's  fiom  luaice  into  (  )ld 
ICn^Jand,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  ^;i\'e  the  farm  at  Aludd)^ 

1  N.  J'..  Hi.-,t.  and  (iuiical.  Reg.  (1S7.1),  15. 
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River  ^  (now  l^rookline),  one  half  to  the  College  and  one 
half  to  the  Churcli.'  T'his  farm  inchided  the  two  estates 
now  or  recently  in  ])ossession  of  John  Kcndrick  and  ]\Ioses 
Andrew.  l^esides  his  son  Seaborne,  he  left  devisees, 
Sarah,  wife  of  Kicliard  Mather,  Mariah,  wife  of  Increase 
Mather,  and  John  Cotton,  who  in  1604  conhrnied  this  de- 
vise to  Seaborne,  and  he  sells  the  |)art  to  John  Ilnll,  the 
instrunn:nt  of  sale,  on  parchment,  bein;.;  in  possession  of  N. 
1.  I'xnvditch,  Ilsc].,  of  this  cit)^  Mr.  i  lull,  who  WcLs  mint 
master  oi'  the  Colony,  afterwards  ])iirchased  the  other 
riL^liis.  lie  died  in  lO^j,  and  the  division  in  16S4  em- 
braced the  huids  in  J^cjston  known  as  '  Ccjtton's  Hill,' 
Commonly  so  called.  Tliese  ])remi.-^es  afterwards  de- 
scended to  Mr.  Hull's  only  dauL;lUer,  .JJannah,  wife  of 
Samuel  Sewall. 

"  'J'he  west  line  of  Cotton's  estate  extended  !)ack  as  far 
as  the  estate  now  occupied  by  the  Alt.  Yei'ncjn  Church 
( Rew  .Samuel  \i.  TIerrick's)  in  Ashbuit(Ui  Street.  Its 
north  line  ran  630  feet  in  a  sti'aii^ht  course  to  1^-emont 
Row,  inchidinL^'  all  the  central  i)ortion  of  \\hat  is  now  kem- 
beiton  .Scpiare.  1diis  estate,  after  tlie  death  of  Samuel 
Sewall  in  \/2(),  descended  to  his  dauL;liter  Judidi,  who 
marrit-d  William  Cooper,  and  after  her  ileal  h  the  [irenu'ses 
were  con\e)'ed  to  William  X^i^^all  in  175.S.  in  1790  I'at- 
rielx  Jallir)'  becauje  owner;  he  married  Madam  Hale\'. 
It  was  aUerwards  owiu'd  b)'  Jonatlum  Akison,  and  hnally 
b)'  (lai'dner  (jreene  in  1803. 

'  "  I.j'''  10"',  iC)J,S-  puljlick  nicdiii;; of  Y'   1  nlia1)itaiits  of  lioslon,  It 

is  a.'4rcc(l  y'  W"  Cok  W'"  Asj.inw        .M^  Jno,  Santrnd,  W'" 

li.il^lunc  cV  i-licliaicl  Wii-lit,  or  four  of  llicni,  shall  lav  out  at  Muddy  RiNcr,  a 
.siifl'u  iciil  .Alloaincnt  f(jr  a  farm  for  o""  'I'cai  lier,  .M'  j  olm  ( 'ot  I  on. 

"  ij'''  ](>■;(').  Al  a  Alcctiii!;  of  y  Sdri  I  iii.'ii  of  llo-^lon,  It  was 
aj.;rccd  y'  o-"  'lYaidirr,  M'"  jrdm  Cotton,  .sli:d  liava:  unlo  l,oU  al  Alnddy 
]<ivcr,  all  y''  .ground  L\inf;  lictwjcn  v''  llrooks,  nr.vl  1o  Willi. nn  ("dlc- 

luans  allotlni(.-nt  there,  iV  so  to  y  other  end,  mil  o  y  shoi  (e--t  o\ i  i'  cut  I  1  le- 
yond  V'  11  ill,  towaids  y'  N(jr\vcst."  .See  N<jtes  in  the  Jlydea\es  of  the 
Maria  Cotton  l!ihle,  iiijru. 
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"  ITis  whole  estate,  which  he  enjoined  should  Ije  ap- 
praised at  a  fair  value,  amounted  to  ^,"2,843  195-.  3^/."  ^ 

The  following  epitaph  on  Cotton  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  B.  Woodbridge  (H.  C,  1642):  — 

"  A  Living,  HrcaLliing  Bible  j  Tahles  \vlie)"e 
r>()tli  Co7'encutl.\\  at  Large,  engraven  were  ; 
Gospd  .\\\(\  Law,  in  \s  Heart,  liad  each  its  Ccjlumn; 
His  Head  an  hulex  to  the  Saeretl  Volume; 
His  very  Name  a  I'itlc  I'^i^c ;  and  next, 
His  Life  a  Cotiinuiita)}'  on  the  'I'ext. 
O,  What  a  Monument  ot"(jlorious  v\\)rlh, 
When,  in  a  Nci.o  Edition,  he  comes  forth, 
Without  Eri'atcfs,  may  w  e  thinlv  he  M  be 
In  Leaves  and  Covers  of  lUernily  !  ■  ' 

"  Twenty-one  of  the  descendants  (^f  John  Cotton  in  the 
male  line  (besides  the.  man)'  thi'()iiL;h  male  or  feniale  of 
the  Mather  blood,  and  many  <^"raiiddati;ghtei-s  and  other 
females)  had  been  in  1818  [^radtiatetl  at  llar\'ard,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  cler^i^ymen. 

"  THs  widow  married  Richard  ALitlier;  she  deceased 
]\lay  27,  1676." 

The  n~iarriage  settlement  of  Richard  IMatlier  and 
Sarah  Cotton  is  on  record  in  the  Probate  Oilice, 
i3oston,  dated  Jidy  28,  1654:  — 

"  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  Pastor  to  the  Clun-ch  of  Dorches- 
ter, was  marr)'ed  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Cotttui,  Widdow,  26:  6:  56, 
by  John  ICnchcott,  (iuv'."  —  Oriyyuial  Record, 

Tlie  old  record  book  of  ])irths  and  deaths  in  Bos- 
ton gives  the  foll(j\\ing :  — 

1  W.  r;.  I^rooks's  MS.  (]cn(;:iIo};y  of  Cotton. 
-  Sil;lcy,  II;u  v:u(l  Oi.uhi.Ucs,  \'ol.  I.  J7. 
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"  Seaborne,  sonne  of  John  Cotton  and  Sarah  liis  wife, 
was  borne  12"  (6),  163^  (married,  first,  Dorothy  Brad- 
street;  second.  Prudence  Crosby). 

"  Sarahiah,  daughter  of  John  Cotton  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
was  borne  12"  (7),  1635  {^^^^d  J^i"-  -O,  1649-50;  betrothed 
to  J(MV'  Alitchell). 

"  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  John  Cotton  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
was  borne  9"  (10),  1637  (baptized  Dec.  10,  1637;  niarried 
Jeremiah  Eggerton,  (bed  Aug.  31,  1656). 

"  Jolm,  Sonne  of  .Jolin  Cotton  and  Sarah  his  wife,  was 
borne  15"  (i),  1639  (married  Joanna  Rossiter). 

"  Mariah,  (kuighter  of  John  Cotton  and  Sarah  his  wife,  was 
borne  \6"  (12),  1641  (married  Rev.  Increase  Mather)."^ 

Soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  Cotton  originated  wl^at 
afterwards  became  known  as  tbe  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers."-^  The  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  cl lurches  in  the  Bay  Colony  be- 
longed to  tliis  fraternity,  which  met  once  a  fortnight 
at  the  houses  of  the  members.  Mr.  Skelton  and 
Mr.  Williams,  both  of  Salem,  took  exce})tion  to  it, 
"  as  fearing  it  might  grow  to  a  presbytery  or  super- 
intendency,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cluirchs  liber- 

^  CicscLiitiu.s  A[ather,  the  fatlier  of  Ccjtton  AhitluT,  inaiiicd  AAir/:!,  the 
.^olc  .surviving  daughter  of  l\ev.  John  Ccjtton,  "  v-  6  day  of  I  numth,  Ijeiug 
y"  lillh  d.iy  of  y-'  weeke,  lOGlz-"  See  Note^  in  the  ll)--lca\'es  of  a  liilile  pre- 
sented to  .Maria  Cotton  Ijv  her  fatlier,  the  Rev.  J(^hn  CtUton,  and  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  tlie  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  I.iljrary. 

I'lierc  aie  numerous  descenchmtb  of  ("otton  living  among  us;  and  on 
October  4,  1^51;,  (Mjcurred  in  I'lyuKnilh  the  death  of  .Mr-..  I'risciUa  Cotio'i,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-nine  years  and  four  tlays.  iJom  in  I'l\inouth  Se|>tendjer 
30,  1760,  in  the  reign  of  George  H.,  she  married  [(jhn  (."ottcju,  fouith  in  de- 
scent from  old  John.  Up  to  17.10  there  had  been  t \vcntv-se\'en  pieachers 
of  this  stock  in  New  England."  —  \\'im.i.\.m  T.  IJ  v\  is  a  Letter  to  I/o/i.  A\ 
C.  ll'intlirop,  iMass.  Hist.  Soc.  /'rocc\-(/.,\  <>].  .\  1 II .  21 1. 

■■^  luiierbon's  I Ilstory  of  First  (Jhurch,  2 1, 
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ties."  But  tl^cir  fears  proved  groundless,  as  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  kind  was  ever  asserted. 

Tlie  prominent  plaee  in  the  connuunity  occupied 
by  Cotton  at  once  became  apparent;  and  in  the 
church  of  Boston  the  fruit  of  his  labors  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable  after  his  call  to  office.  "  Ah)re 
were  converted  and  added  to  that  church  than  to 
all  the  other  churches  in  the  Bay.  IJi\'ers  profane 
and  notorious  evil  persons  came  and  confessed 
their  sins,  and  were  comfortable  receix'ed  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Yea,  the  Lord  gave  witness 
to  the  exercise  of  prophecy,  so  as- thereby  some  were 
converted  and  others  nuich  edified.  Al.^o,  tlie  Lord 
pleased  greatly  to  bless  the  practice  of  di.>';ipline, 
wherein  he  gave  the  j^astor,  IMr.  Wilson,  a  singular 
gift,  to  the  greai"  benefit  of  the  church." 

"After  much  deliberation  and  serious  advice,  the 
Lord  directed  the  teacher,  M\\  Cotton,  to  make  it 
clear  by  the  Scripture  that  the  minister's  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  all  other  charges  of  the  church, 
should  be  defra\-ed  out  of  a  stock  or  treasury,  which 
was  to  be  raised  out  of  the  weekly  contribution  ; 
which,  accordingly,  was  agreed  upon.  .  .  .  iAh\  Cot- 
ton had  disbursed  eighty  pounds  for  his  passage, 
and  towards  his  house,  wliich  he  would  not  have 
again  ;  so  there  was  about  /,6o  raised  towards  the 
finishing  of  his  house,  and  about  /"lOo"  towards 
Ids  maintenance  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

Durinc^  the  months  of  November  and  Deceml^er 
the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  hidians,  sweej> 
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ing  away  great  numbers  of  them.  Their  own 
people  tied  from  the  disorder ;  but  the  Juiglish, 
among  otliers  Mr.  Maverick,  not  in  full  communion 
with  the  church,  were  very  constant  in  their  minis- 
trations. 

At  on.e  of  the  early  Thursday  lectures,  of  which 
Winthrop  first  makes  mention,  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  it  were  the  duty  of  women  to 
veil  themselves  in  public.  yVfter  quite  a  gra\'e  con- 
troversy, in  the  course  of  w^hich  Mr.  Cotton  took 
the  position  that  where  (by  the  custom  of  the 
place)  they  were  not  a  sign  of  the  women's  sub- 
jection, they  were  not  commanded  by, the  apostle," 
in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Endecott,  "  the 
governour  [Winthrop]  interposed;  and  so  it  brake 
off."  . 

Divers  disputes  arose  this  year  between  Roger 
Williams  (then  of  Salem)  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Bay  Colony. 

"  27]  The  governour  and  assistants  met  at  Bos- 
ton," and,  after  consulting  "  some  of  the  most 
judicious  nn'nisters,"  ordered  his  "  c()n\'entioi~i  "  at 
the  next  court.  He  was  charged  with  calling  in 
question  the  validity  of  King  James's  gi-ant,  claim- 
ing that  they  had  no  title  to  the  land  in  their  occu- 
])ancy,  unless  it  was  secured  by  buying  off  the 
natives.  His  answer  was  so  ])enitent,  and  the  as- 
surance of  his  loyalty  so  satibfactor\',  that,  u]jon  Ids 
retraction  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  was 
agreed  to  release  him.     Mis  [^resent  mood  did  not 
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long  continue,  liowever,  for  next  year  he  is  charged 
with  reiterating  some  of  his  former  o})inions,  and, 
in  addition,  calHnc:  tlie  churches  of  En^■]and  anti- 
Cliristian.  In  July,  1635,.  he  again  appears  l^efore 
t!ie  court.  Meantime  the  churcli  of  Salem,  in 
what  seemed  like  contempt  of  the  magistrates,  had 
chosen  him  teacher.  The  chui'ch  and  their  minister 
were  allowed  further  time  "  to  consider  of  these 
things,"  and  then  either  to  give  satisfaction  or  sub- 
mit to  the  decree  of  the  court.  At  the  General 
Court  in  October  followino;,  all  the  ministers  in  the 
Bay  being  summoned  to  attend,  Mr.  W^illiams  was 
aciain  convented.  The  charge  tliis  time  was  for 
having  "  broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and 
dangerous  opinions  against  tlie  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation  both 
of  the  magistrates  and  churclies  here." 

i\rr.  Hooker  was  de})uted  to  "  reduce  hini  "  from 
error,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  the  court  fmally 
sentenced  him  to  depart  out  of  the  juri.^diction 
wiiliin  six  weeks,  "all  the  ministei-s  save  one  ap- 
pro\  ing."  His  own  church  then  refused  to  sustain 
him  by  declining  to  renoimce  communion  with  the 
other  churches  in  the  Bay,  as  he  had  requested 
them  to  do.  Further  liberty  was  given  him  till 
SjDriiig,  provided  he  did  not  ''go  about  trying  to 
draw  others  to  his  oj^inion  ;  "  but,  it  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  authorities  that  he  continued  to  i)reach 
his  new  doctrines,  it  was  decided  to  send  him  back 
to  England  b\'  a  shi})  then  about  to  sail.    "  Where- 
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upon  a  warrant  was  sent  to  him  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton to  be  sliii)pccl/'  But  he  offered  some  excuse 
for  avoiding  the  summons  ;  and  wlien  they  sent 
Captain  Underhill  to  appreliend  liim,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  three  days  before  for  parts  un- 
known. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Theocratic  form 
of  o-overnment,  it  mav  well  be  d(nibled  whetlier  our 
fatliers  could  have  pursued  any  diiferent  course  in 
dealing  with  Williams  without  at  least  imperilling 
the  safety  of  their  enterprise.  Any  one  who  saw  fit 
to  deny  the  authority  of  the  government,  as  he  did, 
was  of  course  a  dangerous  element  in  the  com- 
munity. While  we  may  regret  that  any  such  ])ro- 
ceedinfj:  as  was  resorted  to  in  his  case  was  thouuht 
to  be  necessary,  we  must  not  let  our  feelings  control 
our  judgment.  There  was  room  enough  outside  for 
such  as  wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  setting  up 
a  different  form  of  government  without  running  the 
risk  of  uj)setting  one  already  established.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  \iew  presents  but  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  merits 
of  the  entire  controversy.  This  may  be  true,  liut 
let  us  here  simply  content  ourselves  with  the  rellec- 
tion  that  what  seems  like  harsh  treatment  in  his  case 
was  not  so  in  reality,  —  at  least  not  as  regards  any 
actual  discomforts  attcndinor  his  rem()val.   The  whole 

o 

country  was  then  little  better  than  a  wilderness  ; 
and,  so  far  as  climate,  soil,  and  surroundings  were 
concerned,  the  new  home  which  he  soon  found  in 
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Rhode  Island  would  certainly  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  his  former  habitations. 

A  doubt  now  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Charlestown  people  as  to  whether  they  had  been  in 
fact  dismissed  from  Boston  Church.  Such  an  anxi- 
ety may  seem  to  us  a  little  singular,  but  at  that  time 
"the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  so 
rigidly  observed  that  a  person  coming  from  a  neigh- 
boring church,  in  which  he  was  here  well  known  to 
enjoy  a  fair  character  and  a  regular  standing,  could 
not  be  received  without  renewing  the  profession  of 
his  faith."    Take,  for  example,. the  following:  — 

"  April  20,  1634,  John  Co£^rrrshall,  <;cntlcnian,  beiiv^^  dis- 
rhis.scd  from  the  church  of  Ivoxbury  to  I^oston,  thou^di  he 
were  well  known  and  approved  of  the  church,  yet  was  not 
received  but  by  confession  of  his  faith." 

"  1634.  May  14."]  At  the  General  Court  Cot- 
ton preached  '  the  doctrine  that  a  magistrate  ought 
not  to  be  turned  out  of  office  without  just  cause,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  he  be  arraigned  as 
a  public  criminal,  any  more  than  a  magistrate  nvdy 
turn  a  private  man  out  of  his  freehold  without  just 
cause. 

On  another  and  a  similar  occasion  Cotton  preached 
fron^  lla^j;.  ii.  4,  on  the  "  nature  or  strength  (as  he 
termed  it)  of  the  magistracy,  ministry,  and  people; 
viz.,  the  strength  of  the  magistracy  to  be  their  au- 
thority ;   of  tlie  peo[)le,  their  liberty;  and  of  the 


1  Sup[)ubC(l  to  be  the  lir.-.l  general  election  .sermon. 
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ministry,  their  purity  ;  and  showed  how  all  of  these 
had  a  negative  voiee,  and  tliat  yet  the  ultin^iate  reso- 
lution ought  to  be  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peo})le, 
.  .  .  wliich  gave  great  satisfaetion  to  the  company." 

"  October  5."]  An  attem|)t  was  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lectures.  Accordingly  the  ministers, 
with  the  advice  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  congregations,  agreed  to  hold  two, 
instead  of  four,  as  formerly,  and  have  them  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  I\fr.  Cotton  delivering  one  in  Boston 
on  Thursday.  But,  on  December  i  r,  the  former 
practice  was  resumed,  as  the  severe  weather  made 
it  inconvenient  for  peo[)le  to  travel. 

"  November  27."]  Mr.  Iiliot,  teacher  of  the  church 
in  Roxbury,  having^  lately  found  fault,  so  it  was 
said,  in  one  of  his  sern^ons,  with  the  course  which 
the  ministers  pursued  in  making  terms  of  peace 
witli  the  Pequods,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
Mr.  W'elde  were  aj^pointed  to  "deal"  with  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  see  his  error  and  gi\'e  satisfac- 
tion. The  three  mini.^ters  accordingly  conferred 
widi  Mr.  Eliot,  and  brought  him  to  admit  that  he 
had  been  at  fault,  and  he  was  led  to  clear  himself  in 
public  on  the  next  Lord's  day. 

"Dec.  II."]  This  day,  after  lecture,  Mr.  Cotton 
exerted  his  inlluence  successfully  towards  securing 
a  new  election  for  public  officers  who  should  di\  ide 
up  the  town  lands.  The  poorer  classes  had  com- 
bined to  elect  a  different  set  of  uk'U  from  those 
hitherto  in  office,  in  order  to  obtain  a  luore  liberal 
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distribution.  The  seven  men  who  were  afterwards 
chosen,  in  accordance  witli  Mr.  Cotton's  suggestion, 
made  a  fair  division,  and  witliout  any  needless  sacri- 
fice, taking  good  care  to  preserve  a  decent  portion 
of  the  lands  to  be  used  ///  counnoii  by  all  the  in- 
habitants.^ 

I  3/']  This  day  the  Church  held  a  fast  on  account 
of  tl]e  "absence  of  tlieir  pastor  and  other  brethren 
gone  to  England,  and  like  to  be  detained  there," 
and  for  the  loss  of  four  persons  (one  of  tliem  a 
member  of  Boston  Church)  who  liad  been  drowned 
in  the  harbor. 

"  19/']  At  a  council  of  ministers  lield  at  Boston, 
all  being  present  except  Mr.  Ward  of  Ipswicli,  two 
questions  were  propounded  :  First,  If  a  general 
governor  is  sent  over  from  luigland,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Second,  Is  it  lawful  to  carry  the  cross  on  our 
ensigns?  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  second  point ;  but  as  to  the  first,  they  all 
agreed  that  they  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but,  if 
unable  to  o"pj3ose  him,  to    a\x)id  or  protract." 

"  1635.  Mo.  3.  6."]  At  the  General  Court  held 
at  Newtown  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  Endicott 
of  Salem  was  left  out,  and  called  into  question  for 
defacing  the  cross  in  the  ensign."  Idie  committee 
who  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
after  some  deliberation,  re]oorted  against  him,  and 

^  I>y  this  means  the  Boston  Common  is  said  to  have  ])een  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  posterity.  "The  first  positive  enactment  by  wliich  the 
Cotnmoti  hccamc  a  fixed  tract  of  land,  substantially  as  we  now  have  it,  was 
in  March,  16.10."  —  Mt'/fiori,ii  History  oJ'Hostoit^  Vol.  I.  517. 
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"adjudged  him  worthy  admonition,  and  to  l^e  dis- 
abled one  year  from  bearing  any  public  office,  de- 
clining any  heavier  sentence,  because  they  were 
persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  not  of  any  evil  intent." 

This  decision  gave  rise  to  so  mucli  difference  of 
opinion  that  the  ministers  promised  to  take  liold 
of  the  matter,  and  "to  write  into  England  to  ha\'e 
the  judgment  of  the  most  wise  and  godly  there." 
Whether  they  received  any  reply  or  not  is  un- 
known ;  but,  at  a  General  Court  held  the  sanie  year, 
the  military  commissioners,  who  v\'ere  ordered  to 
"appoint  colors  "for  the  different  companies  and  at 
Castle  .Island,  "left  out  the  cross  in  all  of  them." 

"  I\Io.  8.  6."]  Mr.  Wilson  returned  from  Eng- 
land, with  his  wife  and  family.  Thomas  She])ard, 
Mugh  l^eter,  and  other  ejected  ministers,  arj-ived 
the  same  day. 

"•  November  i."]  Mr.  Menry  Vane,  son  and  heir 
to  Sir  I  lenrv  Vane,  a  pi  ivy  councillor,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  church. 

"  lober,  lO-"]     Mr.  Norton  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

"Mo.  12.  I."]  Caml)ridge  Church  is  gathered, 
Mr.  Cotton  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  25."]  A  general  fast  proclaimed  |;v  the  churches. 
"The  church  of  iJoston  renewed  their  co\'enant  this 
day,  and  uKule  a  large  explanation  of  that  whi(^h 
tliey  had  hrst  entered  into,  and  acknowledged  such 
failings  as  had  fallen  out.'' 

^    "1636.    .'\])ril."]     'i  he  cpiestion  came  U])  about 
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tliis  time  as  to  how  those  persons  sliould  he  treated 
who,  while  visiting  iMigiand,  joined  in  tlie  ]'>])iseopal 
worship.  Sliould  they  be  exeommunieated  for  so 
doing?  The  method  of  deahng  witli  this  question 
exhibits  a  dawning  sense  of  liberality  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing their  se])aration  from  the  mother  ehurch, 
it  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  opinion  worthy  at  least 
of  allowance. 

"  Mo.  3.  15."]  Mr.  Peter  preached  at  Boston, 
and,  among  other  things,  earnestly  requested  the 
church  to  allow  Mr.  Cotton  to  go  through  the  Scrip- 
tures and  ''raise  marginal  notes"  on  the  knotty  joassa- 
ges  ;  and,  further,  to  secure  em|)loyment  f(.)r  "  people 
(es})ecially  women  and  children  in  the  winter  time), 
for  he  feared  that  idleness  woiild  be  the  ruin  both 
of  church  and  common weallli." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  year 

"One  Mrs.  Mulchinsoii,  a  niciiibcr  of  tlic  cluirch  of 
Boston,^  a  woman  of  a  ready  wit  and  bold  spirit,  brought 
o\  er\\  ith  her  two  daiv^erous  errours  ;  1.  That  tlie  person 
of  the  Hoi)' (iho.^t  thvells  in  a  jusiiliL-d  i)crs(»n  ;  2.  That  no 
sanetilication  can  lu:l[)  to  evidence  to  us  (mii'  justification, 
hroin  tliese  two  '^vvw  many  branches;  as,  (i)  (nir  union 
^vitll  the  Ihdy  (jhost,  so  as  a  Chiastian  remains  dead  to 
every  spiritual  action,  and  liath  no  gifts  or  graces,  other 
than  such  as  are  in  hypocrites,  nor  any  other  sanetilica- 
tion but  the  \  \u\y  Hho.^t  himself 

"  '["here  joined  with  her  in  these  opinions  a  brother  of 
liers,  one  Mr.  Wheelwriglit,  a  silenced  minister  sometimes 
in  hai gland." 

1  SIk;  had  l)C  (  n  ;i  luciubcr  of  CutlDii's  t  oiiLM  c  gat  ion  in  Miighincl,  and 
arrivi  (1  in  ihl^  (,i;iiiitry  Srpt,  iS,  idji.to  cijoy  hi.-,  iniiii.-,Uy. 
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Nothing  better  illustrates  tlie  sensitive  spirit  of 
the  times  regarding  religious  to|)ics  than  the  })ro- 
longed  controversy  which  now  endued.  Hu-  wliole 
colony  was  stirred  up  Ijy  the  di.^cussion,  till  at  last 
the  contention  became  so  alarming  as  to  re{[uire  the 
attention  of  the  court.  Such  was  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  Church  and  Slate  in  those  early 
days  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  one  body  was 
sure  to  react  on  the  other.  J\lr.  Cotton  himself  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  too  nmch  in  symjjathy  with 
the  new  doctrine  ;  and  several  of  Hoslon  Cliurch, 
encouiaged  by  his  seeming  .i],)ijr()val  or  sympathy 
of  ()])inion,  were  for  calling  ]\lr.  W' heel wright  to 
be  their  teacher. 

On  the  (juestion  coming  up, 

"  One  ^  of  the  church  stood  up  and  said  lie  could  not 
Cfjnscnt.  llis  reason  was  because,  the  church  bciuL;'  wcW 
furnished  already  with  able  ministers,  whose  s])irits  tlu.-y 
knew,  and  whose  labors  (j(kI  had  blusscd  in  much  love  and 
sweet  [)eace,  he  thouL^lit  it  not  fit  {no  neces.^it)'  in;4in;,r)  to 
])ut  the  welfai(^  of  the  church  to  the  least  ha/ai'd,  as  he 
feared  the}'  should  do  by  calhuL,'  in  one  whose  sj;irit  tliev 
knew  not,  and  one  who  seemed  t(;  dissent  in  judL;ment,  and 
instanced  in  two  ]K)ints  which  lie  delivered  in  a  l.ite  exer- 
cise there  :  I.  That  a  believer  was  more  than  a  creature. 
2.  That  the:  person  of  .the  Holy  (diost  and  a  beh'ever  were 
united.  llereuprjn  the  j^rovernour  |  V^ane]  spake, —  that  lu- 
marvelled  at  this,  seein*.^  ]\lr.  Cotton  had  latelv  approved 
his  doctrine.  To  tliis  Mr.  Cotton  answered  that  lie  did 
not  remember  the  fn"st,  and  desired   I\Ir,  Whei  Iwriidu  to 

'  S;iv:i!j;c  says,  "  Williout  duuht,  Winlhio))  Iiim.-^clf."  W iiulir(;p'.s  Jour- 
nal, V(;l.  J.  202,  note. 
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explain  his  meaning.  He  denied  not  the  points,  but 
showed  upon  what  occasion  lie  delivered  them.  Where- 
upon, there  bein^^  an  endeavour  to  make  a  reconciliation, 
the  first  replied  that,  althou^^h  Mr.  Wheelwris^ht  and  him- 
self mii;ht  likely  ai;"ree  about  the  [)oint,  and  althouL^di  he 
thought  reverendly  of  his  godliness  and  abilities,  so  as  lie 
could  be  content-to  live  under  such  a  ministry,  yet,  seeing 
he  was  apt  to  raise  doubtful  dis])utations,  he  cuuld  not 
consent  to  choose  him  to  that  place.  Wdiereupon  the 
church  gave  way,  that  he  might  be  called  to  a  new  church, 
to  be  gathered  at  Mount  Woolaston." 

It  will  be  neither  ex})edient  nor  jjrofitaljle  to  con- 
sider tlie  teclmical  bearing  of  this  contro\'ersy.  It 
covers  many  pages  of  Winthro}/s  journal,  and  so 
intricate  did  the  discussion  l^econie  tliat  tlie  original 
point  in  controversy  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  All  of 
First  Church,  except  the  pastor  and  three  or  four 
otliers,  sided  with  Mr.  Cotton,  who^e  views,  as  has 
been  stated,  were  somewhat  in  accord  with  those  of 
Mrs.  Mutchinson.  Parties,  were  formed  at  the  next 
court  on  the  basis  of  tlie  new  o[)inions.  Mr.  Cotton 
and  his  followers  here  fi)und  themselves  in  a  minoril)', 
owing  to  the  op[)(Jsitiou  of  the  country  ministers  and 
tlieir  churclies. 

"(ri)  20."]  "A  general  fist  was  kept  in  all  the 
churches.  The  occasion  was  the  misei'ahh:  estate  of  all 
the  churches  in  Germany;  the  calamities  uyion  oui'  native 
C(juntry,  the  bishops  making  ha\  oc  in  the  ehiirche^,  putting 
d(n\n  the  faitliful  ministers,  and  advancing  popish  cei'e- 
monies  and  doctrines;  tlie  plague  r.iging  exceedingl)',  and 
funine  and  sword  threatening  them;  the  dangers  of  those 
at  Connecticut,  aiul  of  ourselves  also,  b)'  the  IndicUis;  and 
the  dissensions  in  our  churches. 
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"The  differences  in  the  said  points  of  rehgion  increased 
more  and  more;  and  the  ministers  of  both  sides  (there 
being  only  Mr.  Cotton  of  one  party)  did  pubHcly  dechire 
their  judgments  in  some  of  them,  so  as  aU  men's  nuniths 
were  full  of  them.  And  there  being,  I2  mo.  3,  a  ship 
read)^  to  go  for  England,  and  many  |)assengers  in  it,  Mr. 
Cotton  took  occasion  to  speak  to  them  about  the  diiferences, 
&c.,  and  willed  them  to  tell  our  countr)^men  that  all  the 
strife  amongst  us  was  about  magnif)'ing  the  grace  of 
God ;  one  party  seeking  to  advance  the  grace  of  God 
within  us,  and  the  other  to  advance  the  grace  of  God 
towards  us  (meaning  by  the  one  justification,  and  by  the 
other  sanctification),  and  so  bade  them  teh  them  that,  if  there 
were  any  among  them  that  would  strive  for  grace,  they 
should  come  hither,  [md  so  declared  some  particulars.  Mr. 
Wilson  spake  after  him,  and  declared  that  he  knew  none 
of  the  elders  or  brethren  of  the  churches,  but  did  labor  to 
advance  the  free  grace  of  God  in  justification,  so  far  as  the 
word  of  God  required;  and  spake  also  about  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification,  and  the  use  and  necessity,  &c.,  of  it;  by 
occasion  whereof  no  man  could  tell  (except  some  few  who 
knew  the  bottom  of  the  matter)  where  any  difference  was; 
which  speech,  though  it  offended  those  of  Mr.  Cotton's  iKirt)', 
)'cl  it  w  as  \'vr)'  seasonable  to  clear  the  rest,  who  otherwise 
should  ha\'e  been_  i'ej)uted  to  have  op[)osed  iVee  grace. 
'Huis  ever)'  occasion  increased  the  conteiuion,  an(i  caused 
great  alienation  of  minds;  and  the  members  of  Bostcui  (fre- 
quenting the  lectures  of  otlier  ministers)  did  make  much 
disturbance  by  publick  cpiestions  and  objections  to  their 
doctrines  whieh  did  any  way  disagrees  from  their  opinions; 
and  it  began  to  be  as  common  here  to  distinguish  between 
men  by  being  under  a  c(n'enant  of  grace  or  a  co\'enant 
of  work's,  as  in  other  countries  between  I'rotestants  and 
Papists." 

"(1)9.'']  At  the  General  Court,  wbieh  now  bc- 
gaii,  l\Ir.  Wilson  v\'as  stistainecl  in  Ids  position. 
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The  ministers  were  called  upon  at  this  session  to 
give  their  opinion  about  the  authority  of  the  court 
in  church  matters.  I  hey  all  agreed  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  court  ought  to  be  publicly  questioned  by 
a  church  for  any  speech  without  the  license  of  the 
court;  and,  secondl)^  that  in  all  such  heresies  or 
errours  of  any  church  muu^bers  as  are  manifest  and 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  court  may  proceed  with- 
out tarrying  for  the  church  ;  but  if  the  opiiiions  be 
doubtful,  they  are  fir^t  to  refer  them  to  the  church. 
At  this  court,  w-hen  Mr.  Wnieelwright  was  to  be 
questioned  for  a  sernion  which  seemed  to  tend  to 
sedition,  near  all  the  church  of  l)oston  presented  a 
petition  to  the  court  for  two  things  :  i.  That,  as  free- 
men, they  might  be  })resent  in  cases  of  judicature. 
2.  7  hat  the  court  would  declare  if  they  nn'ght  deal 
in  cases  of  conscience  before  the  church,  'idiis  was 
taken  as  a  groundless  and  |)i"esumptuous  act,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  and  was  rejected,  with  this 
answer:  That  the  court  had  ne\er  used  to  proceed 
judiiciall)',  but  it  was  o{)enl\' ;  but,  for  matter  of  con- 
sultation and  pre})aration  iji  causes,  they  might  and 
would  be  private." 

One  Stephen  Greensmith,"  a  person  apparently 
of  s(jme  consecjuence,  "  fen"  saying  that  all  the  min- 
i^^ters,  except  A,  1^,  C,"  (Cotton,  Wheel wright, 
"and,  as  he  thougiit,  Mr.  I  looker,")  did  teach  a 
covenant  ot  woi'ks,  was  cen>ured  to  acdvuowledge 
his  fault  in  every  church,  and   fined   /,.iu.'  Mr. 

^  James  1*1:1111  and  Mdward  licnd.ill,  of  lloslon  (  lim a  li,  w c  i  c  liis  sm dies 
on  a  Ijond  lor  that  amount.     A\'inllii  uji'^,  [oninal,  \'ol.  \. 
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Wheelwright  caused  further  trouble  at  tliis  time  by 
a  sermon  preached  iu  Brain  tree  on  a  fast-day  ap- 
pointed to  pacify  the  strife,  lie  was  sustained,  as 
usual,  by  Governor  Vane  and  the  majority  of  Boston 
Church,  and  enjoined  to  appear  at  tlie  next  court.^ , 

"  1637.  Mo.  2.  6."]  Tlie  following  is  jjerliaps  wor- 
thy of  note.  When  the  cliurch  of  Concord  ordained 
their  ministers,  "  the  Governour,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  and  the  two  ruling  elders  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  rest  of  that  church  which  were  of  any 
note,  did  none  of  them  come  to  this  meeting.  The 
reason  was  conceived  to  be  because'  they  accounted 
these  as  legal  preachers,  and  therefore  would  not 
give  approbation  to  their  ordination."- 

The  attention  of  the  court  at  the  next  meeting 
was  again  drawn  to  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Wheelwright; 
but  in  order  tliat  "  their  UKxleration  and  desire  of 
reconciliation  n^ight  appear  to  all,"  and  to  give  time 
for  the  churches  to  meet  and  C()nfer,  respite  was 
allowed  to  tlie  next  session. 

''Mo.  4.  15.'']  i-\ll  the  churclies  kept  a  day  of 
tlianksgiving  "  for  the  victory  obtained  against  the 
lY'quods  and  for  other  mercies. " 

26."]     All'.  I)aven[)ort  arrived  from  England. 

"  Mo.  6.  5."]  As  a  result  of  the  religious  excite- 
ment, a  w^oman  of  Boston  congregation  became  so 

^  Wliechvright  labDi  cd  pi  incipally  al  1  !i  aiiUrce,  tliL-n  included  williin  the 
w  irlc  range  of  15(;.^li)ii  ( 'liUKdi.  Sec  rallcL-'s  I  1  i.->t( )i y  of  Old  lli  ainlree  and 
(U\\\\(.y,  181. 

The  same  ])i  in(  i|)lc  was  adhered  to  when  Wilson  was  chosen  teacher  in 
August,  1630,  (Ui/i-,  Chap.  I.  S. 
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worried  about  her  spiritual  condition  that,  in  a  fit 
of  derano-enicnt,  slie  threw  her  infant  into  a  well,  and 
then  came  into  the  house  and  said,  "  now  slie  was 
sure  she  should  be  damned,  for  she  had  drowned  her 
child."  But,  Winthrop  adds,  "some,  stepping  pres- 
ently forth,  saved  the  child." 

About  this  time  an  attem}3t  at  a  reconciHation  took 
place  between  Cotton,  Wheelwriglit,  and  Wilson. 
The  24th  of  the  month  was  set  down  by  the  ciders 
for  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  the  30th  for  a  con- 
ference. 

"  17.]  ]\Ir.  Dav^cnport  preached  at  ])()stoii  (it  being 
the  IccUirc  day)  out  of  that  in  i  Cor.  ;  I  exhort  \'Ou, 
brctlircn,  that  tlicrc  be  no  di\'i.sions  among  \'Oii  ;  w  herein, 
as  he  fully  set  forth  the  nature  antl  danger  of  divisions,  and 
the  disorders  which  were  among  us,  so  he  clearh' discovered 
his  judgment  against  the  new  opinicms  and  bitter  practices 
which  were  sprung  u\)  here." 

Mo.  6.  30."]  The  Cambridge  Synod  began. 
l\epresentati\'es  from  all  the  elun"ehes  were  present. 
'Idu;  meeting  \va-s  attended  with  nuu  h  warmth  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  Boston,"  becoming  offended  at  a 
declaration  of  errors,  "departed  from  the  assembly." 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  howex'cr,  were 
gi\'en  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  tlie 
([uestic^n  ;  and  a  better  understanding,  for  a  time  at 
least,  seems  to  ha\'e  resulted  from  the  argiuuents. 

"  Mo.  7.]  I'he  last  day  (;f  tin:  asseml)l\' other  ([ueslions 
were  del^ated  and  resolved:  [.  'I'liat,  though  wouh  n  might 
meet  (some  few  together j  to  pia)-  <uul  vd\i'y  (uie  cUiother, 
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)'ct  siicli  a  set  assembly  (as  was  then  in  practice  at  l^oston), 
where  sixty  or  more  did  meet  e\'ery  week,  and  one  woman 
(in  a  prophetical  \v:\y,  hy  resolving;'  questions  of  doctrine 
and  expoundin;^  scri])ture)  took  upon  her  the  whole  exer- 
cise, was  agreed  to  be  disorderly,  and  ^\'itllOut  rule. 

2.  "  I'hough  a  pri\'ate  member  mi^;lit  ask  a  question 
publicl)',  after  sermon,  for  information;  )'et  this  (jui^ht  to 
be  very  wisel)^  and  sparingly  done,  and  that  with  leave  of 
the  elders;  but  questions  of  reference  (then  in  use)  where- 
by the  doctrines  delivered  were  re[)roved,  and  the  elders 
reproached,  and  that  with,  bitterness,  was  utterl)^  con- 
demned. 

3.  "  That  a  person  refusing  to  come  to  the  assembly,  to 
abide  the  censure  of  the  church,  might  be  proceeded  against 
though  absent;  )^et  it  was  held  better  that  the  magistrates' 
help  were  cidled  for,  to  compel  him  to  be  present. 

4.  "  That  a  member  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
in  any-0[)inion,  which  Avas  not  fundamental,  ought  not  for 
that  to  forsake  the  ordinances  there;  and  if  such  did 
desire  dismission  to  any  other  church,  \vhich  was  of  his 
opinion,  and  did  it  for  that  end,  the  church  whereof  he  was 
ought  to  deny  it  for  the  same  end." 

"22."]  /\cljournccl  sih^e  die.  A  motion  made  by 
tlie  (Governor  to. consider  abotit  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  ministers  according  to  the  ride  of  tbe  gospel  was 
dismissed,  "  lest  it  shoidd  be  said,  that  tbis  assembly 
was  gatbered  for  their  private  advantage." 

"  26."]  Mr.  Davenport  preached  a  sermon  on 
"  Unity." 

8.  12.]  A  day  of  thanksgiving  kept  in  all  tlic  churches 
for  our  victories  against  the  Pequods,  and  for  the  success 
of  tlie  assembly;  but,  by  reason  of  this  latter,  some  of 
Boston  would  not  be  present  at  the  publick  exercises." 
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Effectual  measures  were  now  taken  to  root  out 
the  opinions  which  had  caused  so  mucli  alarm  in 
the  cok)ny.  For  tliis  purpose  the  authors  of  tlie 
mischief  were  first  banished. 

In  spite  of  the  sym})at]iy  felt  for  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Ilutcliinson  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  old 
church,  what  was  regarded  as  her  inconsiderate 
behavior  at  last  drove  the  couit  to  take  extreme 
measures  to  be  rid  of  her.  Mr.  Wdieel wright,  still 
persisting  in  his  ''errours,"  was  disfranchised  and 
banished.^ 

William  Aspinwall  and  Joh.n  Coggesliall,  both 
deputies  for  I)Oston  and  S)'mpatliizers  with  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  the  former  having  drawn  u])  and 
signed  a  remonstrance  in  liis  fax'or,  also  suffered 
the  same  pennlty. 

Of  the  others  who  signed  this  |)etition,  some 
seventy  in  all,  Captain  LJriderhill  and  five  or  six 
more  were  disfranchised,  aud  the  rest  disarmed. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  hrst  admonished,  in  hopes 
that  that  would  con\  ince  her  of  error,  and  persuade 
her  to  make  satisfaction  ;  but,  still  persisting,  she 
was  finally  cast  out.~ 

1  Hi;  was  n  U'ascd  fioiii  haiiishmcnt  in  1^)14,  antl  bcfurc  he  died,  in  16S0, 
became  the  oklcst  inii\i.-?ter  in  llie  col(^ny. 
-  (duiia.h  KeciJids,  10. 

'I'hc  ["(jHow  iii;^  is  a  co])}'  uf  the  order  of  eoui  t  aho\'c  refei  red  to  :  "  Whereas 
the  oi)iiii(jn-,  and  revehUion.-,  of  Mr.  Wheel\vri,^,hl  and  Mrs.  Huuhinson  have 
Si  (hi(ed  and  led  into  cUingerons  errors  many  of  the  people  here-  in  New  ICng- 
hiiid,  in:^onuu  h  as  tliere  is  just  canse  uf  susiiicion  that  they,  as  olliers  in 
(iermany  in  former  times,  ma\',  n[)on  some  re\ elation,  mal>:e  >ome  sucUlen 
inruplion  u[)on  tliose  tliat  differ  from  them  in  jnd;j,ment  ;  for  prevention 
whereof  it  is  (jrdered  that  all  those  wh(;sc  name.-^  are  underwritten  shall  (upon 
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The  following  is  the  record  :  — 

"  Tlie  22"'  of  'f  Aloncth,  1638.  Auuc  the  wife  of  o' 
Brother  Willyam  Ihitcliinsoii,  lia\'in<_^  on  y''  15"'  of  this 
]\Ioneth  beene  openly  in  I'ubhque  Coni^rei^ation  admon- 
ished of  sundry  lu'ro's  held  by  her,  was  on  y'  same 
22''' day  Cast  out  of  y*"  Chureh  for  impenitently  p.sistin<^ 
in  a  manifest  lye  then  expressed  by  her  in  open  Con- 
gregation." 

She  seemed,  to  glory  in  her  martyrdom  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
requiring  her  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  before  the  end 
of  the  month  that  she  finally  departed.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  chiu'ch  ceased  to  be  troubled 
by  her  and  her  sect.  After  leaving  these  parts,  she 
first  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  subsequendy  removed 
to  the  maindand  op|)osite  Long  Island,  where,  five 
or  six  years  later,  witl^  all  her  family  but  one  son 
and  one  daughter,'  she  was  murdered  by  the  Indians, 
—  forming  a  fearful  climax  to  her  eventful  career. 

During  her  stay  in  Rhode  Island  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son gathered  about  her  all  the  disaffected  s})irits  in 
the  conuu unity.  Rhode  Island  was  then  a  harbcjr- 
aii'c  for  rcliuious  outcasts. 

warning  given  or  left  at  their  dwelling-houses)  bcl'ore  the  tliii  tielh  day  of  this 
month  of  N(n  enibur,  deli  ver  in  at  Mi  .  Cane's  [  Keayne's]  hou^-',  at  Ho^lon, 
all  such  gunr^,  pistols,  .^words,  ])o\vder,  nIkU,  and  match  as  ihcy  ^hall  bu  own- 
ers of,  or  ha\e  in  their  custod}',  upon  p.nn  of  ten  pounds  for  every  default 
to  be  made  thereof." — duirt  J\\\oi\ls,  \'ol.  I.  207.  ,\  like  pi.-n,dly  \va.>  en- 
joined, if  any  of  tho^c  thus  disarmed  should  purchase  an\■alln^  or  anuuu- 
nitiou.  Life  of  Mrs.  .Anne  Ilutchiubon,  by  (ieorge  1'^.  I'.llis,  in  Spark.s's 
American  ISiography,  Vol.  Vb  29S. 

'  TI1C  sou  remained  behind  in  Boston  ;  but  the  daughter  was  carried  into 
captivity. 
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Here  she  attempted  to  establisli  a  cliurch  of  her 
own  "  ill  a  disordered  \\'a\',"  whicli  Ijeeanic  a  thorn 
to  the  Boston  congregation. 

"  Upon  a  fast,  wln'eli  was  (~>bserved  in  Massaclnisetts 
Dec.  13,  1 638,  on  ac(;ount  of  pre vaihng  sicknesses  and 
lieresies  and  tlie  general  declining  of  })rofessors  to 
the  world,  Mr.  Cotton  bewailed  the  state  of  things, 
aiid  reviewed  the  whole  controversy  caused  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  He  gave,  doubtless,  a  perfectly  true 
and  candid  statement  of  his  }3art  in  it,  and  complained" 
that  his  own  name  had  been  abused,  and  his  opin- 
ions perverted,  and  himself  made  a  cloak  by  seducers 
and  heretics.  Doctrines  bearing  only  a  resemblance 
to  those  which  he  liad  preached  had  been  taught, 
and  then  ascril^ed  to  hiu),  for  the  sake  of  entrapping 
others,  but  denied  by  tlieii*  authors  to  himself,  when 
he  had  ex[)Ostulated  witli  them.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  l)anishment  against  the 
leaders  in  the  mischief,  without  naming  them  ;  but 
he  reconnnended  that  tliose  whom  tliey  had  misled 
should  be  dealt  with  by  tlie  church,  or  imprisoned, 
or  fined,  instead  of  being  banished,  as  this  extreme 
punishment  would  sever  them  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  lead  them  into  worse  heresies.  The 
teacher  doubtless  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  some 
chuich  proceedings  in  reference  to  those  at  the 
Island."  ^  Strange  mishaps  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  one  Mrs.  Dyer,  a  devoted  follower,  afterwards 
hanged  in  Boston  as  a  Quaker,  form  the  suljject  of 

'  Life  of  Mi:s.  Hulcluiison,  in  Sparks's  American  Liograjjhy,  Vol.  VI.  171. 
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a  minute  discussion  by  Winthrop.  Me  rui^arcls  liie 
strange  malformations  with  wliicli  tliey  labored  as  a 
special  visitation  for  the  sins  they  liad  committed. 
But,  in  the  former  case  at  least,  tliey  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  as  the  natural  result  of  the  "  fears  and 
tossings  to  and  fro,"  —  an  event  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  medical  experience. 

"  The  church  in  boston  concludccl,  upon  scnclini;-  a  depu- 
tation of  its  members  to  the  Island,  to  make  one  more 
attem])t  to  reclaim  Ab's.  llutchin^on  and  her  follcjwers. 
Mr.  W'elde  sa)'s  that  '  four  men  of  a  loveb'  and  w'inninL,^ 
spirit'  were  sent  on  this  errand;  htit  by  the  record^  it 
appears  that  only  three  went,  namely,  CapUiin  lulward 
Gibbons,  Mr.  William  Hibbins,  and  Mr.  Jcjhn  ()li\'er.  An 
account  of  their  mission  is  extant  in  manuscript;  and  as 
our  (church)  histories  contain  no  similar  details  of  acts  (jf 
church  discipline,  it  is  here  L,nven  entire.  The  return  was 
made  in  the  meetini^-house,  after  ^Ir.  Cotton  had  finished 
his  usual  public  exposition,  Abirch  16,  1640.'-^ 

''Pastor.  Those  three  brethren  that  were  sent  by  the 
churcli  to  those  wandering  sheei)  at  tlie  Island,  being  now 
returned,  accordinge  to  the  cust(jm  of  the  churches  and  ser- 
\'ants  of  God  in  the  Scripture,  when  the\'  did  reUirne,  tlic)' 
ga\'e  an  accoimt  to  the  church  of  God's  dealinge  with 
them,  the  passages  of  his  providences,  and  how  God  car- 

1  C'luirch  Records,  12. 

-  The  acount  of  this  mission  was  copied  willi  great  care  and  inecision 
from  Keayno's  Journal  by  Oeorge  I'^.  I-llis,  and  ajjpearcd  for  the  lirst  lime  in 
print  in  his  Life  of  Aimc  Hutchinson,  ljef(jre  leferred  to.  'Idie  original  mami- 
scri|jt  is  jjreservcd  in  [lie  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Library. 

Cai)tain  Robert  Kcayne  \\as  a  man  of  wealth  and  jjosition.  lie  was  a 
brother-indaw  of  Wilson,  anrl  the  founder  and  first  conuriander  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  C(Mnpany.  He  died  23  :  i  :  56,  lea\  ing  the  longest 
will  (15.S  folio  pages)  to  1)e  found  in  the  Sutfcdk  Probate  Registry.  Soon 
after  his  admonition,  as  l)efore  referred  to  [ante]  19),  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
church,  and  restored  to  full  conuvumion. 
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ricci  thcni  alongc ;  it  is  cxpoctcd  of  the  church  that  some 
one  of  >'Oii,  or  all  of  you  one  after  another,  should  declare 
the  same,  that  the  church  ma\'  have  matter  to  praise  (lod 
with  \'ou. 

"  Ilrothcr  Ilibhius.  \\c  thinlv  it  our  duty  to  c;ivc  an  ac- 
count t(\  the  church  of  Clod's  dealiuL^e  w  ith  us  in  our  journey 
out  and  in,  and  of  the  success  of  our  bu^^iness  \vhen  we 
came  to  our  j(jurney's  end,  at  the  island.  The  second  da)' 
of  the  weeke  we  reached  the  lirst  nii^ht  tc)  Mcnuit  Wollis- 
tone,  where  we  were  refreshed  at  our  bri.^ther  Sa\'aL;"e's 
liouse,  wheret>y  we  were  couif  )rtal:>Iy  fitted  for  our  journey 
the  next  day,  in  which,  1))'  the  i^ood  mercy  of  God  and  the 
lie![)  of  )'our  pra)'ers,  God  did  accompany  us  with  season- 
able weather. 

"  And  in  our  journey  the  first  obser\'able  providence  of 
God  that  presented  itself  to  our  view,  antl  espccicdly  to  my 
own  obser\'ation,  which  was  in  prox  idinc^^  for  nie  a  com- 
fortable loth^ini;'  that  second  ni;,^ht,  which  was  the  thing"  1 
most  feared,  beCcUise  I  ne\'er  was  used  to  lie  without  a  bed. 
There  was  one  that  met  us  in  the  wa)'  that  came  from 
Cohannet  [Taunton] ,  who  had  a  house  to  himself,  and  he, 
of  his  own  accord,  did  give  us  leave  to  lodge  and  abide 
in  his  house  that  night,  where,  myself  especially,  and  all  of 
us,  had  comforiable  lodging  for  that  night,  which  was  a 
great  reliesliing  to  us,  and  a  (h'lix'ei'ance  from  m\'  lear. 

"The  next  providence  of  (iod  that  fell  out  in  our  jour- 
ney was  sonie  manifestations  of  God's  hand  .igainst  us;  for 
being  the  fourth  day,  to  pass  o\'er  a  river  [  I'aunlon  Rix'cr] 
in  a  CcUioe,  in  which  was  eight  of  us,  oui"  canoe  did  hang 
upon  a  tree,  to  (jur  \'ery  great  dangei',  the  water  running 
swiftly  away.  iNow,  my  ignorance  was  such  that  I  feared 
no  dcUiger,  though  those  who  had  more  skill  saw  we  were 
in  imminent  danger.     Ilere  our  God  delix'ei'cd  us. 

"  Hu.t  now,  we  coming  sale  ox'cr  the  water,  it  pleased 
(lod  to  exercise  us  nuich  in  llie  loss  of  our  biolher  ()li\er, 
\vhose  com])an)'  we  missed  and  did  not  perceixe  it,  he  kill- 
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inc^  into  Mr.  Liittall's  coinpaiu',  that  was  ai^oiiic^  the  way  to 
the  Island  ;  then  they  lost  their  w  ay.  And  as  our  hearts 
were  full  of  fear  and  care  for  our  brother,  so  was  his  for  us. 
'l"hc  fear  was  increased  on  l^oth  sides  because  there  fell  a 
great  snow,  and  very  hard  weather  u[)on  it,  and  it  was  to 
our  i^reat  rejoicini;'  \\'hen  we  nu;t  one  another  ay;ain  in 
health  and  safety,  according  to  the  good  hand  of  our  (jod, 
that  was  upon  us  in  our  journey,  and  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  niiich  dan.ger  in  that  cold  season  for  want  of 
a  fire,  and  all  means  to  make  it,  had  not  the  Lord,  be\'ond 
cxi)ectation,  pro\'ided  for  them  to  bring  Anlh  a  little 
powder  through  the  shot  of  the  piece.  Now  the  fifth  day 
we  were  to  go  o\'er  another  ri\'er,  where  we  were  in  great 
danger,  our  canoe  falling  upon  a  rock,-\\  hich,  had  nui  some 
of  our  brethren,  more  skiltul,  step])ed  (uit  off  the  rock  and 
put  off  the  canoe,  our  danger  had  hcL-n  very  great,  l^ut 
God  brought  us  safe  at  last,  on  the  sixth  d:\y,  viz.  the  2(Sth 
day  of  the  12th  month,  to  our  great  rej(;icing. 

"  Bivthcr  Oliver.  Now  for  the  success  of  our  journey  to 
our  jjrethren  at  the  Lland.  We  accpiainted  them  with 
our  [Hirpose  in  coming,  and  desired  that  they  would  pro- 
cure us  a  meeting  that  day;  but,  for  reasons  in  their  own 
breast,  and  because  of  the  snow,  they  did  not  thinly  meet 
then  to  gi\V'  us  a  meeting.  lUit  the  next  da\'  they  prom- 
ised autl  did  .gi\'e  us  .a  meeting,  —  Air.  As[)in\\all,  our 
Ih'other  Ikiul.ston,  Ih'other  S.mloard,  and  others,  —  and  we 
delix'ci'cd  our  message  and  the  chui-ch's  letter,  which  they 
read  and'  ga\'e  us  satisfactory  answers.  The  next  ckiy  we 
went  to  I'ortsmoutli  |  North  Town  J,  where,  being  enter- 
tained at  oui^  br(;ther  Ccjgshall's  house,  \\e  desired  them  to 
procure  us  a  meeting  to  deliver  our  messa<.;e  and  the  church's 
letter.  Ihit  when  we  expected  a  mc-eting  Mr.  C'ogshall 
sent  us  W(^rd  that,  by  reason  of  a  civil  met'ting,  that  w.is 
l)ef()i'e  appouited.  lUit,  lor  a  meeting,  lhe\'  did  not  kui^w 
wh.it  ])owt:r  oue  church  halli  o\'cr  .uiol her  church,  and  llu'\' 
deriied  our  commis.-^ion,  and  l■cfu^leLl  to  let  our  letter  be 
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read.  Aiul  lliey  conccix'c  one  cluircli  liath  not  ])o\\'er  over 
the  members  of  anollKr  eluireli,  and  do  not  tliinlc  tliey  are 
tied  to  us  by  our  co\enant.  i\nd  so  were  we  fain  to  tal^e 
all  their  answers  by  Li'oini;"  to  their  several  houses.  ?\Ir. 
ITutehinson  told  us  he  was  nu>re  nearly  tied  to  his  wife 
than  to  the  cluireh;  lie  thou^:^dit  her  to  be  a  dear  saint  and 
servant  of  (jod.  W'e  came  then  t(^  Airs.  Hutchinson,  and 
told  her  that  we  had  a  messaL;"e  to  do  to  her  from  the  Lord, 
and  from  our  church.  She  answerLnl,  *  There  are  lords  many 
and  L;'c)ds  many,  but  I  acknowledge  but  one  J.ord.  W'liich 
Lord  do  \'ou  mean?  '  We  answered,  '  W  e  came  in  the  name 
of  but  (me  Lord,  and  that  is  (lod.'  'Then,'  saith  she,  *  so 
far  we  ai^ree  ;  and  when  we  do  ai^ree  let  it  be  set  dcjwn.' 
Then  we  told  her,  'We  had  a  messaL^e  to  her  from  the  church 
of  Christ  in  iHjston.'  She  re[)lied,  '  .Slie  knew  no  church  but 
one.'  We  told  her,  'In  .Scripture  the  Holy  (dujst  calls 
them  churches.'  She  said,  *  Christ  had  but  one  spouse.' 
We  told  her,  '  He  had  in  some  sort  as  many  S])ouses  as 
saints.'  lUit  for  our  church,  she  \\()ul(l  not  acknowledi;e  it 
any  church  of  Chi'ist. 

*'  Jlfr.  Cotton.  Time  beinc^  far  spent,  it  will  not  be  season- 
able to  speak  much.  We  bless  (lod  with  our  bretfiren  for 
their  protection  in  their  journe)',  asunder  and  toL;'ether. 
We  fmd  th.e)'  h.u'e  faithfully  .md  wi.-5el\'  discharL^ed  the 
trust  and  care  put  upon  them." 

The  teacher  then  proceeds  to  C()n.sider  the  "an- 
swers of  our  jjrctliren  at  the  Island/'  lie  arrives  at 
the  conchision  tliat  it  is  better  to  bear  a  little  longer 
with  all,  exee])t  the  exeonn-jiunieate.  lUit  as  for 
them  "that  will  not  hear  the  e]uH-c]i,  let  them  l^e  to 
yon  as  a  heathen  and  a  pu'ljliean." 

Tlie  same  journal  also  conhains  the  following  in- 
formation about  L'rancis  I  hitchiiison,  w  lio  had  been 
admonished  by  Boston  Church  J  id)'  20,   1640,  be- 
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cause  he  declined  to  vote  for  the  admonition  of  his 
mother :  — 

"  ]'^-ancis  Hutchinson,  livincj  at  the  Island,  or  Ports- 
moutli,  \vith  his  father  and  mother,  so  that  he  cannot  freciuent 
the  church,  nor  the  church  discharj^e  her  duty  in  watchini; 
over  him,"  desirech  by  a  letter  to  the  church,  that  we  Avouki 
dismiss  him,  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  ^n'ace,  seeing  he 
knew  of  no  church  there  to  be  dismissed  to. 

"  It  was  answered  by  our  teacher,  and  consented  to  by 
the  church,  that  there  was  no  rule  in  Scripture  for  such 
a  dismission.  We  may  recommend  him  to  God,  and  may 
dismiss  him  to  the  word  of  his  i^race,  when  there  is  any 
such  word  there  to  dismiss  him  to,  "but  not  till  then,  seeinc( 
the  covenant  of  the  church  is  an  everlastjiij^  covenant ;  and 
no  church  hatli  power,  when  God  hath  added  an)'  member 
to  the  church  and  tied  liim,  to  release  him,  but  to  anotlier 
church.  And  though  we  cannot  perlorm  all  our  duties  to 
hini  so  far  off,  yet  some  we  may." 

Tlie  pastor  then  proceeded  to  draw  analogies  from 
the  custom  of  the  church  of  lerusalem,  requirini^ 
allegiance  of  those  wlio  dwelt  at  Ivome  and  Ethi- 
opia, and  other  remote  places.^ 

/\l)out  this  time  a  yoimg  minister  named  Collins 
espoused  the  new  cause.  In  a  letter  to  some  one 
at  Boston  he  is  said  to  have  "  charged  all  our  churches 
and  ministers  to  be  anti-Christian,  and  many  otlier 
reproacliful  speeches,  terming  our  king  '  King  of 
Bal3yl()n,'  and  sought  to  possess  tlie  people's  hearts 
with  evil  thouglits  of  our  government  and  of  our 
churclK-s." 

1  " 'riie  forninl  reply  (jf  Mr.  CoUon  in  the  ii;un(.' of  liostoii  ( "lun  cli  (Hutch- 
inson Papers,  Ahiss.  [Ii>t.  2d  series,  Vol.  X.  l'6^)  agiees  with  this 
report."  —  Oi:<).  ]•',.  I'l  l. is. 
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■  "Collins  and  L^rancis  Hutchinson  niaclc  a  visit 
to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1641,  and  were  imme- 
diately and  forcibly  brou(j;lit  before  the  (jovernor 
and  council  and  elders,  the  fornK'r  to  answer  for  his 
letter,"  and  the  latter  ior  reviliiig  the  church  in 
Ijoston.  They  were  impri^()ned  until  Collins 
should  pay  a  line  of  one  hundred  pcjunds.  and 
his  companion  a  fine  '  of  fifty  pounds."  Winlhrop 
says  :  —  .. 

"  Wc  assessed  tlic  fines  the  liiL^hcr,  partly  tliat  by  occa- 
sion thereof  they  nii^ht  he  the  Ioniser  kept  in  from  cloin!^" 
liarni  (for  they  were  kept  close  prisoners),  and  also  because 
that  family  had  put  the  country  to  so  much  charL;e  in  the 
Synod  and  other  occasions,  to  the  value  of  /,500  at  least; 
but  after,  because  the  \\  inter  drew  on  and  the  prison  was 
inconvenient,  we  al)ateLl  them  to  ,{,40  and  /,20.  But  they 
seemed  notwillini^  io  pay  an)  thin^".  'J  hey  refused  to  come 
to  the  church  assemblies,  exce])t  they  were  K:d,  and  S(j  they 
came  duly.  At  la.^t  we  took  their  ow  n  bontls  for  their  fnic, 
and  so  dismissed  them." 

They  were  forbidden,  on  their  release,  to  returii  to 
the  jm-isdiction,  imder  ])ain  of  death.  Nevertheless 
they  fotmd  some  syn~ipatliy  in  tlie  chtn-ch  ;  and  even 
the  constal)le  who  had  the  charge  of  them  was  fmed 
for  his  favor  to  tliem. 

"  1638.  IMo.  6.  25."]  The  court  called  upon  the 
ministers  to  rebuke  the  |)re\ailing  extravagance  in 
dress  and  h)no\ving  new  fashions  ;  but  small  suc- 
cess attended  tl  ieir  el  forts,  a^  soiue  of  the  luinisters' 
wives  were  to  a  certain  extent  res])onsible  hjr  the 
practice. 
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"  Sbcr."]  About  two  years  before,  Mr.  Bernard, 
an  iMiglisli  minister,  of  Batecinilj,  in  SonK'rsetsliire, 
liad  sent  o\'er  two  maniisei"i[)ts,  one  to  the  magis- 
trates and  another  to  the  elders,  whieh  were  directed 
against  tlieir  way  of  forming  cliurclies.  Tlie  elders 
had  been  so  busy,  by  reason  of  the  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  dealings  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  as  not  to 
fmd  time  to  reply  to  them.-  Mr.  Cotton  now  per- 
formed that  service,  and  also  answered  another  book 
in  support  of  common  ])rayer. 

A  person  of  very  different  character  and  morals 
from  those  of  Mrs.  I  lutchinson,  but- at  the  same  time 
a  disturber  of  church  order  and  discipline,  \\as  one 
Captain  Underhill.  A  good  soldier,  and  of  great  ser- 
vice against  the  Indians,  he  was  frecjuently  called  to 
account  for  his  lo(;se  behavior  and  impro]3er  s])eeches. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  on  liis  retLu-n  from  Eng- 
land he  was  heard  to  say  "  that  we  were  zealous 
here,  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were,  and  as  Paul 
was  l)efore  his  cx)nversion."  He  attempted  to  deny 
tliis  ;  but,  on  being  ciMifronted  with  a  good  witness, 
this  and  something  more  was  i)roved  against  him. 
He  told  how  "  he  had  lain  under  a  si)irit  of  loondage 
and  a  legal  way  five  years,  and  could  get  no  assur- 
ance, till  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  l)ilH.'  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  home  an  absolute  promise  of  five  grace, 
with  sucli  assurance  and  joy  as  he  never  since  doubted 
of  his  good  estate,  neither  slumld  he,  th(.)Ugh  he 
slionid  fall  into  sin."  Vuv  this  and  other  offences 
he  was  banished. 
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"  On  the  Lord's  d:iy  followini:;'  he  made  a  spcecli  in  tlie 
assembly,  sho\\  in<^  that,  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert 
Laul  as  he  was  in  i)ersecutinL;",  so  he  niiL;ht  manifest  himself 
to  him  as  he  was  takini;' the  moderate  use  of  the  creature 
called  tobacco.  ]  le  professed,  w  ithal,  that  he  knew  not 
wherein  he  had  deser\'ed  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  that 
he  was  sure  that  Christ  was  his.  The  elders  re[)ro\  ed  him  for 
this  s|)eech  ;  and  Mr.  Cotton  tokl  him  that,  .  .  .  althouL;h 
(iod  doth  often  lay  a  man  under  a  .^pii'it  of  bondac^e  when 
he  is  walkin<^  in  sin,  as  Paul  was,  )'et  he  never  sends  such  a 
si)irit  of  comfort  but  in  an  ordinance,  as  he  did  to  the  same 
I'aul  by  Ananias;  and  erL;()  advised  him  well  to  examine 
the  revelation  and  joy  which  he  had." 

"  iGjcS  (  10).  6. J  DorcAhy  d'anj)'e  was  hanL;ed  at  lioston 
for  murdeiini;"  her  own  daui;hter,  a  child  of  three  \'ears  old. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the  church  of  .Salem,  and  of 
^.ood  esteem  Cur  godliness;  but  falling'  at  difference  with 
her  husband,  throu^^h  melancholy  or  spiritual  delusions, 
she  sometimes  attem[)ted  to  k'ill  him  and  her  children  and 
herself,  by  refusini^^  meat,  sa\'inL;  that  it  was  so  re\'ealed  to 
lier.  After  dealini;"  with  her,  the  church  finally  cast  her  out. 
She  then  behaxx^d  better  f(U'  a  short  time;  but  fmall)',  '  she 
was  so  possessed  with  .Satan  that  he  persuack'd  her  ( b\'  his 
(k-lu^ions,  which  she  listened  to  as  re\'elatittns  fromi/iod) 
to  break  the  neck  of  her  ow  n  child,  that  she  mii;ht  free 
it  from  future  misery.'  She  did  not  conless  the  indictment 
'  till  the  governor  told  her  she  should  be  ])ressetl  to  death.' 
'  Mr.  Wilson  went  with  her  to  the  place  of  execution,  but 
could  do  no  ^^ood  with  her.'  "  ^ 

"  13.]  'J  he  devil  would  never  cease  to  disturb  our  peace, 
and  to  raise  ujj  instruments  one  after  another.  Amon^^st  the 
rest,  there  was  a  woman  in  Salem,  one  Oliver  his  \\ife,  who 

^  Tlicrc  is  a  ciiiious  resemblance  l)el\v('en  tlie  state  of  iniiul  a|)|)arLnt  in 
tliis  poor  crcalure  and  that  of  one  I''rceinan,  of  I'oeasset,  who  \\m>  in(hOc(l 
ill  tlie  sear  iS7(j  at  riyniniilh,  Mass.,  for  killiiiL;  his  chihl,  as  hi-  said,  under  a 
divine  revehilioii.     I'Yeenuiu  was  coiuinitlMl  to  an  asylum  as  insane. 
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liad  suffered  somewhat  in  England  for  refusing  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  though  otherwise  she  was  eonformable  to 
all  their  orders.  She  \\'as  (for  ability  of  sj^eceh  and  a|)- 
pearance  of  zeal  and  devotion)  far  bctore  iMrs.  I  lutchinson, 
and  so  the  fitter  instrument  to  have  (l(.)ne  hurt,  buL  that  she 
was  poor  and  had  little  aec|uaintanee."  She  kept  her  tongue 
a-wagging  till  finall)^  "  she  had  a  eleft  stiek  [)ut  on  it  half  an 
liour  for  reproaching  the  elders." 

"  (i  i)  30."]  I1ie  devil  seemed  to  l)e  active  also  at 
Weyniotith,  where  jMr.  Lentliall,  late  of  lingland, 
and  an  indjiljer  of  Mrs.  1  Ititehinson's  opinions,  l^id 
settled.  Mr.  Cotton  was  appointed  to  treat  with  him 
and  convince  liim  of  his  errors.  He  finally  retracted  ; 
hut  some  of  his  followers,  notahly  one  Britton,  were 
fined  or  whi})ped.^ 

"  1^39  (3-)  Mr.  Cotton,  preaching  out  of  the  8  of 

Kings,  8,  taught  that,  when  magistrates  are  forced  to  pro- 
\'ide  for  the  maintenance  (.)(  ministers,  then  the  churches 
are  in  a  declining  condition.  Then  he  showed  that  the 
ministers'  maintenance  should  be  1))'  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, not  by  lands,  or  revenues,  or  tithes;  for  these  have 
alwa\'s  been  accompanied  ^vith  pricle,  contenti*)n,  and 
sloth." 

The  church  censure  of  Mr.  Kea)'ne  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  The  following  false  }jrinci])les  and 
rules  for  trading  were  deduced  from  his  case.  Some 
of  the  former  were  :  — 

"  I.  That  a  man  might  sell  as  dear  as  he  can,  and  buy  as 
cheap  as  he  c<m. 

^  "  Lccliford  says  of  I5ritton  I  fiaf  '  lie  was  w  eleven  stiii)es;'  and 

his  ^^nilL  liy  tiiat  autiior  ri-|)ieseiiteil  us  'sayinu,  llial  some  of  the  niiiiisleis 
in  tli<j  Hay  were  Jiro»\  ni.-,ts."' — WlN  rHUOl-'b  j'oitr)tal,  Vol.  1.  jSy,  n<jlc. 
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2.  If  a  man  lose  by  casualty  of  sea  in  some  of  his  com- 
modities, he  may  raise  the  price  of  the  rest. 

"  3.  That  he  ni ay  sell  as  he  l:)()iiL;ht,  thou;^h  he  paid  too 
dear,  and  thouL;h  the  commodits'  be  fallen. 

4.  That,  as  a  man  may  take  the  ad\^anta[.;e  of  his  own 
skill  or  ability,  so  he  may  of  anuiher's  iL^norance  or  neces- 
sit\'. 

"  5.  Where  one  gives  time  for  pa)'ment,  he  is  to  take  like 
recompense  ol  one  as  ot  another." 

Rules  for  trading:  — 

"1.  A  man  may  not  sell  al)o\"e  the  current  price,  i.  e. 
such  a  price  as  is  usual  in  the  time  and  i^lace,  and  as 
another  (who  knows  the  worth  of  the  commodit)')  would 
L^ix'e  for  it  if  he  had  occasion  to  use  it;  as  that  is  called 
current  money  which  every  man  will  talce. 

"  2.  When  a  man  loseth  in  his  c(jmmodity  for  want  of 
skill,  he  must  look  at  it  as  his  own  fault  or  cross,  and  there- 
fore must  not  lay  it  upon  another. 

"  3.  Where  a  man  loseth  by  casualty  of  sea,  or,  &c.,  it  is 
a  loss  cast  upon  himself  by  providence,  and  he  may  not 
ease  himself  of  it  by  casting  it  upon  another;  for  so  a  man 
should  seem  to  i)rovide  against  all  providences,  that  he 
shouKl  ne\'er  lose;  but  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the 
couunodity,  tkere  men  may  raise  their  price;  for  now  it  is 
a  hand  of  (iod  upon  the  commoditv',  and  not  the  person. 

"  4.  A  man  may  not  ask  any  more  for  his  commodity 
than  his  selling  [)rice,  as  h4)hron  to  Abraham,  the  land  is 
worth  thus  much." 

Some  of  the  chiircli  wanted  to  exconinuniicate 
Kcaync,  but,  as  the  record  shows,  he  was  let  off 
with  a  simple  admonition.' 

In  the  year  1640  the  ccjngregation  setabotit  bm'ld- 

1  /f Cli;i]).  I.  20. 
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ing  a  new  meeting-house,  the  old  one  being  dila})i- 
dated  and  too  small.  Wintlirop  says  tliey  S(j]d  away 
the  old  one,  and  agreed  to  build  another,  whieh 
workmen  undertook  to  set  up  lor  /'6oo.^  "  'J'hrec 
hundred  they  had  for  the  old,"^  and  the  rest  was  to 
be  gathered  by  voluntary  contributions,  as  other 
charges  were."  There  was  some  contention  about 
selecting  a  site,  the  tradespeoi)le  ]:)refLrring  the 
proximity  of  the  market-])lace,  while  others  advo- 
cated the  green  (whieh  was  the  (lOvernf)r's  first  lot, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  what  are  now  Milk  and 
Washington  Streets,  being  a  |)art-of  the  Old  South 
vSociety  estate).  The  tradesmen  prevailed,  and  the 
church  was  fmally  erected  on  Cornhill  Scjuare, 
where  the  Old  Ihack  that  succeeded  it  used  to 
stand.' 

In  the  previous  )'ear  AVinthrop  sjx^aks  of  the 
church  as  in  a  particularly  thri\iug  condition.  To 
show  some  sense  of  their  obligation  to  him  for  this 
result,  but  more  particularly  on  ac^count  of  a  mis- 
fortune which  befell  the  (ioxernor  through  the  un- 

1  '1  he  actual  co.^l  was  /'r,ooo.  See  Wiiithiop,  2^,  which  Sawage  cites  as 
aulhoril)-  for  the  .-.t.tleiuenl  thai  the  etlilu.'e  was  tini^heil  in  lC>-io,  ami  iiol  in 
1639,  as  most  writers  have  indicated. 

-  'rhe  laige  sum  realized  by  ihc  sale  of  the  old  church  cannot  he  wdudly 
attributed  to  the  v:ilue  of  ihe  land  on  whii  li  it  st(jod.  'riie  building:,  itself 
rnu-.t  ha\-e  been  sulticienlly  sub^tant  i,il  to  be'  worth  ])reserv in;^.  I'arlly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  from  a  consideration  ol'  ihe  wealth  of  the  founders, 
it  is  reason. d)le  to  sui)pose  that  some  solid  material  enteri'd  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  lirst  meetiii'^diou-e,  and  not,  as  has  been  ijenerally  supp^osed, 
simjjly  clay  and  n\ud.  —  Va). 

Where  b<\'.~.  l'.uildin'.(,  whic  h  is  now  bein;^  reconstructed,  lately  slood. 
'I'he  first  sermon  in  the  new  (^-i ond)  mec  tin;;  hr)U->e  was  preached  Aul^.  2], 
l()\0.     Memorial  lli.-.tory(;f  bosion,  \'ol.  I.  557,  note. 
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faithfulness  of  his  steward  in  luigland,  the  church 
made  him  a  present  this  year  of  ,/'200. 

Captain  Underhill  was  cast  out  of  tlie  churcli  for 
gross,  nn'sconduct  on  tlie  "5'''  day  of  y"-'  r'  nionetli  " 
(1640),  so  says  the  church  record.  lUit  the  same 
year  we  find  tliat  he  nuide  huml^le  confession,  and 
was  o-iven  anotlier  triah 

At  the  Court  of  A^sistaiUs  held  in  1640  Hugh 
Bewett  was  banished  for  |)romu]gating  vdews  al^out 
original  sin  not  in  accord  with  those  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

On  a  training-day  in  Boston  in  1641,  twelve  hun- 
dred men  ai3[)eared  in  line  ;  but,  Winthroj)  says,  such 
was  their  sobriety,  that  not  one  was  drunk  or  swore 
an  oath. 

''1642  Mo.  1:27."]  Mr.  Wilham  Aspinwail,  who 
had  been  banished  for  joining  with  Wheelwright, 
having  liberty  to  retract  his  errors,  "  was  this  day 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  P)Oston."  Afterwards, 
on  making  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  same  be- 
fore the  magistrates  ap|)ointL-d  to  take  his  sul)niis- 
sion,  upon  their  certificate  he  was  released  from 
banishment. 

In  the  year  1642  Captain  Underhill  contrived  to 
restore  himself  into  fav'or  with  ihc  church  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  fit  him  out  w  ith  a  ])innace,  to  take 
him  and  hds  family  to  some  j)lace  where  he  could 
find  better  em[)loyment.  lie  desired  in  go  to  the 
l)utcli  country;  but  "the  cliurc;h,  understanding 
that  the  English  at  Stamford,  iRar  the  J-)Litch,  had 
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offered  him  cmploynicnt  and  maintenance,  advised 
liim  rather  to  go  thitlier,  seeing  they  were  our  coun- 
trymen and  in  a  churcli  estate,  lie  accepted  tliis 
ach'ice;  but  when  lie  came  there  he  ciianged  Ids 
mind,  or  at  least  his  course,  and  went  to  tlie 
Dutch."  ^ 

Several  fasts  were  kept  this  year,  for  one  cause 
and  anotlier.  Such  ol^scrvances  are  characteristic 
of  the  times,  and  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  bear 
further  insertion  in  this  history. 

"  5  2S."]  A  surreptitious  edition  of  Cotton's  ser- 
mons on  tlie  "  Seven  Vdals  "  makes  its  ap[)earance. 
I\Ir.  Humfrey  had  them  printed  in  London  from 
notes  taken  here,  without  authority  from  Cotton,  or 
any  revision  by  liim,  and  received  tliree  lumdred' 
copies  for  Ids  pains. 

6."]  Letters  came  from  mend^ers  of  botli  liouscs 
of  Parh'ament,  and  three  nunisters  in  England  "  who 
stood  for  the  independency  of  churclies,"  to  Cot- 
ton, Hooker  (of  Hartford),  and  l)aven})ort  (of  New 
Ihu'cn),  in\'iting  theni  to  attend  a  s)'nod  called  to 
settle  the  question  of  church  government. 

Cotton  and  Davenport  were  rather  inclined  to  go; 
but  Hooker  decidedly  opposed  tlie  [)lan. 

Soon  after  more  letters  from  England,  with  news 
of  the  breach  between  king  and  Parliament,  and 
with  advice  from  Mr.  W^elde  and  l\Ir.  Peter  to  tarry 
awhile,  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation. 

1  Savnp;c  gives  an  intcrestiii':;  bkctch  of  llii.s  remarkable  man  in  a  note  to 
\Virahr(j[j'.-5  J oiunal,  \'ol.  II.  15. 
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A  call  from  X^irginia  to  siip|)ly  thcn^  with  min- 
isters of  the  gos|X'l,  read  at  the  Tluirsday  lec- 
ture, met  with  ljut  a  lueble  res[)onse,  only  one, 
Mr.  Tompson  of  Braintree,  complying  with  the  in- 
\'itation.^ 

A  spirit  of  restlessness  about  this  time  broke  out 
in  l)oston,  arising  partly  fr(.)m  a  genei'al  de[)ression 
in  trade,  and  great  numbers  of  j)eople  embarked  for 
foreign  countries;  some  e\'en  rcturiied  to  Iingland. 
Hiis  declension  calls  forth  from  Wdnthro])  a  lament, 
followed  by  a  beautihil  ex})ression  of  fortitude,  and 
devotion  to  his  adojjted  country,. at  one  of  die  most 
critical  periods  in  her  history.  "  Ask  again,"  he 
says,  ''what  liberty  thou  hast  towards  others  which 
tiiou  likest  not  to  allow  others  towards  ihyself ;  for 
if  one  may  go,  anotlier  may,  and  so  the  greater  part; 
and  so  church  and  commonwealth  may  be  left  des- 
titute in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  misery  and  re- 
proach., and  all  for  thy  ease  and  i)leasure,  whereas 
these  all,  l3L-ing  now  thy  "brclh ren,  as  near  to  thee 
as  the  Lsraclitus  were  to  iMd-^l-s,  it  were  much  safer 
for  thee,  after  his  examj^le,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer 
aflliction  with  thy  brethren  than  to  enlarge  thy  ease 
and  jdeasure  by  furthering  the  occasion' of  their 
ruin." 

"  1643  I.  5.]  The  churches  IilKI  a  (lifferent  course  in 
I'aisiu;.^^  the  minister's  niai uteiianee.  Some  did  it  byway 
of  taxation,  wliich  w  as  vcvy  oflensix'e  to  some." 


^  Twu  olli'.T  iiiiiii.^lci  s  \N';u  (1 j(jiiictl  liiiii. 
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"  One  I>riscoc,"  for  writing  a  book  aq\iinst  taxa- 
tion, ''was  fined  ten  pounds,  and  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers 40  shilHngs."  ' 

In  the  year  1643  La  Tour,  the  Frencli  governor 
(as  he  claimed),  from  St.  John's,  arrix'ed  at  J^oston, 
to  exhibit  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general  of 
Acadia.  l  ie  attended  our  chm'ch  meetings,  though 
a  paj^ist,  or  idolater."  This  called  forth  discussion 
froni  the  elders,  whether  such  a  thing  as  communion 
with  idolaters  were  lawful.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  show  a  strange  mixture  of  religion  and  exj^e- 
diency.  Mr.  Cotton  and  some  of  the  eldei"s  had  a 
conference  with  one  of  the  "  friars  "  of  the  compan)-, 
and  the  former  found  him  a  "  \'ery  learned,  acute 
man." 

■  "5.  22."]  Se\'erity  seeiiied  to  "  have  a  good  effect 
on  Mett  his  wife,"  for,  "being  cast  out  of  the  church 
of  Boston,  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  to  honour  his  own 
ordinance,  that  wdiereas  before  no  means  could  pre- 
vail with  her,  either  to  reclaim  her  from  her  wicked 
and  blasphemous  course.-?  and  s])eeches,  or  to  bi"i ng 
lier  to  frecjuent  the  means,  witlu'n  a  few  weeks  after 
her  casting  out,  she  came  to  see  her  sin  and  lay  it  to 
heart,  and  to  frecjuent  the  means,  and  so  was  brought 
to  such  manifestation  of  re|)entance  and  a  sound 
mind,  as  the  church  received  her  in  again." 

^  The  I'iglil  to  Icvv  taxes  for  llic  siipiKjit  of  llic  niinisti\'  wliirli  |)ic\'aiK(l 
in  country  pai  i-lu>  niilil  (-|iii;c  a  recent  date  \va>  never  e\i. n  i^ed  in  the  (own 
of  r>oston.  " 'I'he  ministei  -^  of  the  sev  eral  (  lun  ehes  in  ihe  fou  n  of  l!o>tiin 
ha\e  c\er  l^een  supported  l)V  .i  free  weekly  lont  iil)iil  ion."  It  even 
(l..nl)te<l  l»y  "  <^ne  minister"  whether  it  were  hiwful  to  rceeivc  .support  in  any 
other  way. 
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Mo.  7.  4.]  "Tlicrc  was  an  assembly  at  Cambriclf^c  of  all 
the  eklers  in  the  countrv  (about  lift)')  ;  sueli  of  the  riilini^ 
elders  as  would  were  i)resent  also,  but  none  else.  They 
sat  in  the  collei^^e,  and  h;id  tlieir  diet  there  after  the  manner 
of  scholars'  commons,  but  somew  hat  Ijctter,  )'et  so  ordered 
as  it  came  not  to  al.)ove  sixpence  the  meal  for  a  person. 
I\Ir.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker  were  chosen  moderators.  The 
principcd  occasion  was  because  some  of  the  elders  went 
about  to  set  up  some  thiiiL^s  accordin;,^  to  the  presb)'tery, 
as  of  Newbury.  The  asseml;)ly  concluded  against  some 
parts  of  the  presb^'terial  way,  and  the  Newbury  ministers 
took  time  to  consider  the  arL^ument.-^." 

The  proceeding  against  Gorton  and  liis  com- 
jxanions  of  Providence  is  but  another  instance  of 
the  stern  spirit  of  the  magistrates.  Their  notions 
were  those  of  uneducated,  illiterate  iiien,  l)ut  at  the 
same  time  of  a  sort  to  cause  contentions  and  draw 
followers.  To  ]:>ass  tlieni  by  in  silence  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  practice  in  all  similar  cases,  and 
might  endanger  "  the  peace  of  the  chu relies." 

As  for  the  sentence,  "  all  the  n^agistrates,  save 
three,  were  ol  o|)inion  that  Cioilun  ought  ti)die;  but 
tlie  greatest  nui^nber  of  the  dej)tities  dissenting,  that 
vote  did  not  pass.  In  the  end  all  agreed  uj)on  this 
sentence,  for  seven  of  them,  viz.  that  tliey  should  be 
dispersed  into  seven  several  towns,  and  there  kept  to 
w(jrk  for  their  living,  and  wear  irons  upon  one  leg, 
and  not  to  depart  the  limits  of  the  town,  nor  byword 
or  writing  maintain  any  of  their  blasphemous  or 
wicked  errours  upon  pain  of  death,  only  with  excep- 
tion of  speech  with  any  of  the  elders,  or  any  other 
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licensed  by  any  magistrate  to  confer  with  them  ;  this 
censure  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court." 
Cotton  and  all  the  elders  CQmbated  this  spirit  of  Gor- 
tonism  ;  and,  the  advice  of  the  latter  being  called  for, 
their  answer  was  that,  if  the  charge  was  maintained, 
they  deserved  death  by  the  lazu  of  God} 

On  May  14,  1645,  the  General  Court  assembled  in 
the  meeting-house,  when  \\^inthro[)  delivered  a  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct  from  a  charge  of  arbitrari- 
ness, and  in  what  he  calls  his  "  little  speech  "  on  that 
occasion,  gave  that  admirable  definition  of  liberty  so 
highly  praised,  especially  by  Tocqueville. 

It  was  the  custon^  in  those  days  here,  just  as 
it  was  until  quite  recently  in  parts  of  England,  to 
hold  political  and  public  gatlierings  in  the  meeting- 
house,~  as  the  most  available  and  convenient  place 
for  assembling. 

This  speech  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  noble 
Winthrop.  Idie  church  was  destined  soon  to  lose 
its  great  supporter  and  founder.  Ik'fore  he  died, 
true  to  his  devout  nature,  Winthrop  sent  for  the 
elders  to  pray  with  him.  At  tlie  saiiie  time  the 
church  fasted  and  prayed,  and  Cotton  preached  a 
sermon  ai)propriate  to  the  occasion.  lie  died  on 
March  26,  1649,  at  ^^^^  ^gc  of  sixty-one  years,  two 

^  ])r.  Charles  Deane  gives  a  concise  and  impartial  statement  of  the  \)\Q- 
cecding  against  Oorton  in  the  New  ling.  lli-,t.  and  (jcneal.  Keg.  (1850),  201. 

-  The  Ocneral  Court  was  held  in  First  Church  mcctingdiouse  as  late  as 
l6^S.  Sometimes  they  held  elections  in  the  oi)cn  air,  notaMy  on  one  occasion, 
—  in  May,  1636,  —  when  Wilson,  the  minister,  became  so  disideased  at  the 
way  in  which  the  business  was  conducted  that  he  climbed  a  tree,  .md  spoke 
with  such  effect  as  to  turn  the  scales.    Hutchinson,  Vol.  1.  6t,  note. 
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months,  and  fourteen  clays,  and  on  ihc  3d  of  April 
"  his  body  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  and 
honor."  ,  - 

In  the  year  1646,  some  of  Hingham,  becoming  a 
little  wearied  by  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them, 
whereby  many  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  debarred  from  free  worship,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  free-born  subjects  of  England,  drew  up 
a  petilion  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  asking 
that  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  combination,  be- 
tween civil  and  church  estate  might  be  removed. 
This  was  punished,  as  a  reljellion  against  tlic  order 
of  churches,  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  They  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament;  and  two  of  them,  Dr.  Child 
and  Mr.  Fowle,  a  merchant,  sailed  for  England  to 
prosecute  the  business.  Tlie  result  was  awaited 
with  considerable  anxiety  on  this  side  of  the  water; 
but  the  minds  of  the  rulers  were  soon  set  at  rest,  for 
Parliament  had  other  and  weightier  matters  on  hand 
whieh  (~alled  for  more  immediate  action. 

At  tin's  time  marriages  were  ratified  by  the  magis- 
trates, a  })reHrm*nary  ste})  being  the  Contraction  a 
little  before  the  Consunmiation,"  at  which  a  pastor 
was  usually  em])loye(l,  and  a  sermon  ])reached.^ 

•  After  S.iimiL-l  1  )aiif(i!  t]i's  "  ( 'iv/M/i  //*'//,  acrordiiiL^  to  the  OKI  Vsape  of 
A'f'T<;'-A';/-/,/;/(/,  unto  the  \'irtiioiis  I  )au_Li,hlef  of  (the  KexerenJ)  Mr.  Wilson 
fof  Iloston  I  (w  hereat  Mr.  Cotloii  j)rea(  he(l  tlie  Sermon),  he  was  niari  ied" 
5  Nf)veuiher,  1651.  Malher'.s  Magnalia,  \'oh  IV.  155.  I  )e.\ler'.s  Cungrega- 
fiunahsin,  etc.,  .| 5S,  note. 

A  earefn)  .st:ar(  h  thrf)ugh  the  old  lecord  hook  of  I'"irst  Clnirrh  reve.ils 
no  entries  of  marria^'es.  (Shark's  ,M(jrton  (iCiSrj-ijS)  was  the  lirsl  and  oiily 
Munister  of  tlie  l-'ir.st  (Jluir<  h  in  Charlestown  to  record  rnai  ri.iges  in  that  book. 
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1647  :  4  :  (6).]  There  was  a  great  iiiarriagc  to  be 
solemnized  at  Boston.  The  iDridegroom  being  of 
Hinghani,  Mr.  Hubbard's  ehureh,  he  was  proeured 
to  preaeh,  and  came  to  Boston  to  tliat  end.  But  the 
magistrates,  hearing  of  it,  sent  to  him  to  forl)ear. 
The  reasons  were,  i,  for  that  his  s])irit  had  l3een 
discovered  to  be  averse  to  our  ecclesiastical  and  ci\'il 
government,  and  he  was  a  bold  man,  and  would 
speak  his  mind,  2,  we  were  not  wilhng  to  bring  in 
the  English  custom  of  ministers  pui  forming  the 
solemnity  of  marriage,  which  sermons  at  such  times 
might  induce,  but  if  any  ministers  were  present,  and 
would  bestow  a  word  of  exhortation,  etc.,  it  was 
permitted." 

The  synod  at  Cambridge,  called  in  1646,  came  to 
an  end  in  1648.  The  following  vote  shows  a  ten- 
dency in  these  early  times  to  discourage  legal  i)ro- 
ceedings : — 

"  The  22"'  Day  of  y'  12'"  Aroncth,  1649.  Att  a  Church 
^K:cti^L;■  aL;rcccl  b\'  )'    C'hiirch  tu  be  on  this  l)a\' 

fur  y'    iiL'cdfull    dccasi-uns   thereof,    U   was  ai;rcccl 
by  y''  Church  y"  iiictt  together  y'  iu>iic  of  y"  members 
eyther  of  o'  ownc  cluirch  or  Recomcnded  or  Dismissed  to 
y'  church  from  any  other  Should  i;"oe  to  hiw'one  w"'  aiKjtlier 
\v"'out  the  consent  of  o'  brethren  y'  iMaio'  (iibbon,  Ab  Dun- 

Hcfore  his  time  ministers  were  not  authori/ed  to  solemnize-  llicm.  Wliei] 
]  >r.  l''rotliin'j,liam  oi)ene(.l  a  new  record  Ix.ok  on  j.m.  i,  iS(i,liij  took  oeca.^iou 
to  sav  in  llie  preface,  that,  ot'  ihixe  l)0')k^  handeil  lo  him  in  i S 1 5,  I uit  one 
contained  a  laxoi'd  of  nKniiaL:,e>,  and  thai  lu'^an  in  tlie  \vm  i  Soo.  lie  sa\s  : 
"  I  have  never  lieei^  able  to  di-^cover  any  precechiu^  H^t  of  the  same  kind,  or 
even  to  ascertain  whelliei'  any  weie  i)reser\ed  in  the  arciii\es  of  tlie  cliurcli, 
thougli  such  a  document  ha.-^  been  often  incnured  tur." 
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kan,  i\r  Stoddar,  James  rcnnc  Thomas  ]\Iarsh:ill,  but  they 
shall  answer  for  it  unto  the  Churcli  as  an  offence  ai^ainst 
k."  ' 

"The  28.  Da)'  of  y''  I.  m'.' .  1630.  Our  Ih'other  yanics 
Pciui  \vas  chosen  b}'  y"  Churcli  w'''  a  vnaninuis  Consent 
to  be  a  ATcsscnc^RM*  to  g"oe  and  'Distrilout  the  Churches 
Contributions  (to  )'  poore  Church  of  Christ  y'  was  ban- 
ished from  Jh'ruiiidos  for  the  Cos])ells  sake  to  Segoton). 
AuiX  he  was  sent  out  to  sea  on  y""  13  of  \'  3''  m'  And 
on  17"'  da}^  of  the  4"'  m'.'  1650,  we  arivecl  at  Sec^otea, 
A\hcr(^  I  found  the  people  in  wants,  who  \\hen  I  had 
Gi\H:n  the  Churches  letters  and  Declared  the  end  of 
coming  the)'  thanked  g(Hl  and  )''  churches,  and  after  on 
montlis  stay  w"'  them  we  retorned  backe  and  arived  at  Bos- 
ton tlie  17"  of  the  6''' m'-'  1^150,  and  S(je  declared  to  y"^  church 
)'"  good  hand  of  (lod  \'pon  vs  in  o'  voyage,  w"""  was  matter 
of  ];raise  to  God."  - 

In  the  year  1650  the  Second  Chtu'ch  in  Boston 
was  gathereck  Nearly  twenty  years  liacl  elapsed 
since  the  First  Cdun-ch  was  formed  ;  and  now  the 
growing  population  felt  the  need  of  another 
j  lace  of  worsln'p.  The  foundation  of  the  Second 
Church  edifice  in  Boston  was  laid,  in  1649,  at  the 
head  of  North  Sqtiare.  The  hrst  sermon  in  it  of 
which  we  liave  inforniation  was  at  the  o-atherinci'  of 
tin:  chiu'ch  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1650."  Sev- 
era'  distinguished  preacliers  of  the  day — sucli  men 
as  Saniuel  Mather,  John  Norton,  and  J(_)hn  Daven- 
port—  were  iiu'ited  to  take  (diarge  of  the  ik'w 
cliurch  ;  hut  noiie  cotdd  he  persuaded  tintil  four 
\'ears  had  elapsed,  wlien  John  Mayo,  of  Nosset,  in 
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Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  accepted  a  call,  and  was 
duly  ordained  on  Nov.  9,  1655,  to  be  followed,  in  the 
year  1664,  by  a  more  distinguished  iM-eacher  (Rev. 
Increase  Mather),  whose  fruitful  ministry  covered  a 
j)eriod  of  sixty-two  years.  It  is  told,  to  the  credit 
of  Cotton,  that  he  did  all  lie  could  to  furtlier  the 
undertaking,  notwithstanding  it  nn'glit  draw  away 
parishioners  from  himself."  Like  John  the  Baptist, 
'*  he  reckoned  his  Joy  fulfilled  in  this,  that  in  1ms 
own  dicrcase  the  interests  of  his  Master  would  in- 
creased^ In  165  I,  the  year  before  Cotton  died,  iMrst 
Church  contributed  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  con- 
tribution (^800)  taken  up  in  the  colony  for  a  strug- 
gling church  at  Bermuda,  a  large  part  of  the  t^vo 
hundred  pounds  coming  from  Cotton  and  one  other. 
Emerson  li^ives  the  followincr  data  :  — 

"  In  1650  there  were  about  forty  churches  in  New  luig- 
lancl.ancl  seven  thousand  seven  hunelrecl  and  fifty  communi- 
cants. One  thousand  and  thirt)'-four  children  had  been 
baptized  since  I\lr.  Cotton's  ordination.  ()f  these  538  were 
males,  and  456  females.  'I  here  had  also  been  admitted, 
dui-iuL;"  this  period,' — that  is,  frt)m  the  beidnnin^;- of  1634 
to  the  end  of  1652,  —  306  men  and  343  women;  in  all 
649.  Seventeen  persons  had  been  admonished  i)ublickly, 
and  five  excommunicated  for  irreclaimable  errours." 


1  ]\(^b1)ins's  History  of  .Scccjutl  Cliurch,  6  et  .sluj. 

2  Kincrson's  Hi.^^tory  of  First  Cluiicli,  81,  82. 
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rmminent  Position  of  the  Early  IMinisters,  —  Death  of  Dudley.— 
John  Nortt)n. —  Right  of  Baptism.  —  Life  of  Wilson.  —  Joiin  Dav- 
enport.—  Controversy  over  his  Setllcment  in  First  Church. — 
Formation  of  Third  Church  from  ])isaffected  Members  of  the 
First. — James  Allen. 

''JpHIi  death  of  Cotton  left  Wilson  in  sole  charge 
of  the  church  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years, 
until  the  installation  of  John  Norton,  Idie  latter 
j:)erformed  the  duties  of  niini.ster  during  a  portion 
of  this  time,  although  not  regularly  installed  as 
teacher  until  July  23,  1656.  The  paucity  of  im]X)r- 
tant  events,  c'onii)ared  with  the  interest  attaching  to 
individuals,  especially  noticeable  during  this  early 
period,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  observe  the 
bounds  separating  history  from  biography.  The 
lives  of  the  first  four  mim'sters,  extending  to  the 
close  of  the  present  chapter,  c()ntril)ute  largely  to 
the  narrative  of  church  occurrences.  We  have  seen 
how  Cotton  absorbed  all  the  interest  in  church  mat- 
ters while  he  lived ;  and  the  same  is  true,  perhaps  in 
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a  less  degree,  of  the  other  tliree.  The  minister  still 
dictated  to  his  flock.  As  cliurches  became  more 
inimeroLis  this  power  was  gradually  weakened,  till 
at  last  in  16S4  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  the  va- 
cating of  the  colony  charter  and  the  adoption,  of  the 
new,  or  provincial  charter,  making  the  franchise 
depend,  not  u})on  church  membershij)  or  certificate 
from  the  minister,  but  upon  a  simple  property  qual- 
ification/ This  change  essentially  diminished  the 
temporal  power  of  the  ministers. 

Governor  Dudlc)'  died  July  31,  1653.  He  was 
born  at  Northampton  (Eng.)  in  1574.'^  He  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability  and  character,  but  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  opposition  and  tenacious  in 
opinion.  This  dis]30sition  on  his  part  no  dcjubt 
served  to  keep  alive  a  variance  between  him  and 
Governor  Winthro}).  ldie  Governor,  so  he  said, 
had  given  him  to  understand  in  1632  that  Newtown 
was  to  he  the  seat  of  government ;  and  under  this 
impression  he  had  planted  hin^self  at  that  place.^ 
In  this  he  was  disappointed  ;  iMjston  became  the 
capital;  and  the  result  was  to  him  a  pecuniary  loss, 
besides  the  disaj)pointnient  iinolved.  The  iriinis- 
ters,  as  referees,  decided  that  the  Governor  should 

'  liiadfdid's  History  of  I\Iass;u;husctts,  93.  'rhc  order  of  tlic  Ocncral 
Court  allowing  a  ccitilicatc  from  the  minister  to  he  sul islituted  for  that  of 
church  rneiiiljcrshii)  was  enacted  Aug.  3,  iC().\.  Ma>s.  ('oW.  Records,  Vol. 
IV.  Part  H.  I  i>S. 

-  Tlie  true  year  (A  his  l)irlh  is  said  to  \)C  157C.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  IVocced. 
(1S68-70),  207. 

^  Winlhro])  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  frame  for  his  liouse,  but  aflcr- 
wai(K  iemiived  to  iloslou,  and  on  tliis  account  I  )udlrv  t(jok  offence. 
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either  procure  tliem  a  minister  at  Cambridge  and 
help  support  him,  or  sliould  pay  Dudley  £20  to- 
wards building  another  house.  The  latter  course 
was  chosen ;  but  Dudley  deelined  the  gratuity,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  happil\'  ended/ 

''In  the  )'ear  1655,  according  to  the  historians 
of  that  day,  Mrs.  Anne  llil^bins  [wife  of  a  leading- 
man  in  Boston]  was  tried  and  condemned  for  a 
witch,  and  executed  in  the  following  year.  Hiere  is, 
however,  no  notice  of  this  fact  in  iMrst  - Church 

S.    ~  • 

"  On- 29  Nov.,  1655,  a  church  meeting  was  hoklen 
at  the  house  of  the  pastor,  in  which  it  was  voted  to 
give  Mr.  Norton  £200  t(Avards  the  ])urrhase  of  a 
house,  on  the  su[)})osition  that  he  becomes  the 
teacher  of  the  church." 

Cotton  is  said  to  have  proposed  him  for  a  suc- 
cessor on  his  deatli-bed. 

Norton  was  much  esteemed  by  the  peo})le  of  Ips- 

1  Their  chiUlicn  aftcrw  ;ii  ils  iiitci  iiuirncd,  and  this  cw  ut  heliKd  tu  heal 
the  breach 

'-  I'jiicrson's  History  of  Iwrst  Church,  .SS.  Ujihaiu  j^ivcs  the  (irder  of 
court  condemnint;  her  to  he  I'xeciited  under  the  chile  of  May  1.1,  i65().  His- 
tory of  Witchcraft,  ^21.  Mr.  Norton  chd  what  lie  couhl  to  sa\e  her  in 
sj^ite  of  the  popuhir  chirnor,  as  appears  frc^m  tlie  fidhnvinj;  story  told  hy  a 
clergyman  in  Jamaica  in  a  letter  written  to  Inc  rease  I\huher  in  i6S_)  : 
"  \'ou  nia)  renieinljer  what  I  have  sometimes  told  you  your  famous  Mr. 
Norton  once  said  at  his  own  tahk-,  —  before  Mr.  WiKoii,  the  pastor, 
l^ldcr  I'enn,  and  myself  and  wife,  >S:c.,  who  had  the  lionor  to  he  his  [quests, — 
that  one  of  your  mai^ist r.ites'  wives,  as  I  remember,  was  hanL;ed  (or  a  witch 
(;nly  for  havinj^  more  wit  than  her  nci-hbors.  It  was  his  very  expression  ; 
sheha\inL;,  as  he  e.xi'lained  it,  unhappily  , guessed  tha'ltwo  of  herpersecu- 
t(jrs,  whom  she  saw  tatkin;^  in  the  street,  were  talking  ^>^  hei- ;  which,  proving 
true,  c  ost  her  her  life,  iiotu  ilhstandin-  all  he  cuuld  do  to  the  contiary,  as  he 
hinrself  told  us."—  //v*/.  423. 
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wich,  who  did  all  they  could  to  keep  him  ;  but  finally, 
"  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  years,  the  sitting  of 
several  ecclesiastical  councils  and  the  decision  of 
the  Governour  and  magistrates  in  favour  of  his  re- 
moval, he  and  his  wife  were  admitted  members  of 
First  Church  6  July,  1656." 

LIFE   OF  NORTON. 

John  Norton,  son  of  William  and  Alice  (Jh-owest) 
Norton,  was  born  at  Stortford  in  Hertfordshire,  May 
6,  1606.  His  parents,  who  were  respectable  per- 
sons, sent  him  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Strange, 
of  Bunningford.  He  early  showed  a  great  deal  of 
intellectual  vigor,  and  entered  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridire,  at  fourteen.  After  taking  his  first  dei^ree  in 
1623,  his  father  having  lost  property,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  college,  and  accept  positions  as  curate  and 
usher  at  Stortford.  While  at  Cambridge  he  at- 
tracted  attention  for  ability  and  scholarship.  A 
Catholic  priest,  seeing  that  he  was  a  })romising 
youth,  tried  to  make  him  change  his  creed,  but 
without  success.  In  early  life  Norton  showed  none 
of  that  austerity  of  s|)irit  so  manifest  in  maturer 
years.  He  was  naturally  rather  inclined  to  gayety, 
though  not  to  excess  ;  but  gradually,  and  chielly 
under  the  })reaching  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dyke,  rector 
of  Epping,  a  deep  sense  of  sin  entered  in  and  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  showed  hue  abilities  as 
a  i)reacher,  and  had  an  offer  ivom  his  uncle  of  a 
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valiialjle  benefice  ;  but  the  requirements  wliich  tlie  \ 
position  involved  proved  a  bar  to  its  acceptance,  j 
On  tlie  sanie  account  lie  was  o]3li<'ed  to  decline  an  'i 
offer  of  a  fellowship  at  Catharine  Mall,  Cambridge,  \ 
from  the  master,  Dr.  Sibl^es.     Unlike  a  large  part  | 
of  the  English  clergy  at  that  time,  Norton  was  \ 
decidedly  o|.)posed  to  .Arminianism.    Cut  off  from  j 
any  higher   range   of  duty,  he  finally  contented 
himself  with  the  post  of  chaj)lain  to  Sir  William 
JMarsham.     Here  he  resided  for  some  time,  not 
without  hope  that  larger  tasks  might  be  in  store 
for  him. 

But  finally,  seeing  no  ]:)r6spect-  of  a  change  for 
the  better,  he  resolved  to  migrate  to  the  New  World. 
In  1627  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Before 
embarking  in  Septeml)cr,  1634,  Norton  married  a 
lady  "  both  of  good  estate  and  good  esteem."  l  ie 
then  went  to  Yarmouth  and  joined  Thomas  Shep- 
ard,  revered  as  the  minister  of  Cambridge  Church, 
and  largely  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  Ilar- 
\'ard  C\)llege.  .After  a  long  delay  they  set  sail  in 
the  Creat  Mope,  four  hundred  tons  bui-den,  but,  in 
a  few  hours  were  driven  back  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  disal)led  the  vessel,  and  put  off  their  depart- 
ure until  the  following  year.  During  the  interval 
Norton  resided  in  Iissex  witli  Mr.  D)'ke  and  otlier 
friends.  Meantime  (ioN'crnor  \A^inslow^  agent  for 
Pl\'mouth  Colony,  had  invited  him  to  assist  Ralph 
Smith  as  teaching  elder  over  Plymouth  (1iiii-ch. 
Norton  and  Winskwv  came  over  together.  When 
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tlic  former  left  England,  an  old  minister  said  that 
he  believed  that  there  was  hot  n^ore  grace  and  holi- 
ness left  in  all  Essex  than  what  Mr.  Norton  had  car- 
ried with  him.  On  reaching  the  New  England  coast 
in  October,  1635,  they  were  met  by  another  storm, 
which  was  wellnigh  fatal ;  but  finally,  after  ten 
or  twelve  days,  the  ship  was  safely  anchored  in 
Plymouth  harbor. 

Norton  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the  IMlgrim 
colony,  although  they  offered  him  e\^ery  inducement 
to  settle  among  them,  —  Mr.  Smith,  their  pastor, 
even  resigning  in  his  favor,  —  and  early  in  1636  re- 
moved to  Boston.  Mis  argumentative  powei\s  were 
liere  put  to  a  good  and  satisfactory  test  in  a  j^ublic 
debate  w^ith  a  Erench  priest.  l  ie  finally  accepted  a 
call  to  settle  as  teacher  of  l|)swich  Church,  ¥ch. 
20,  163S,  with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  as  pastor. 
Before  his  acceptance  of  this  office  he  had  jjreached 
in  the  same  place  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ward.  In 
1637,  before  his  settlement  at  Ii)swich,  he  attended 
the  synod  called  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and 
pjerformecl  \'aluable  serx'ices.  When  lie  went  to  live 
in  Ipswich  several  families,  who  came  over  with  him 
from  England  especially  to  enjoy  his  ministry,  at 
his  request,  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the  towji 
authorities.  On  Nov.  5,  1639,  the  (jenei"al  Court 
allowed  Norton  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  Dec. 
22,  1645,  is  the  date  of  his  reply  to  questions  on 
ecclesia.-^tical  government  proi)ounded  by  the  Rev. 
William  y\])(;ll()nius  of  Middleberg,  in  Holland,  un- 
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(lir  the  direction  of  tlie  ministers  in  New  Zealand. 
The  qnestions  were  intended  for  tlic  Congrei^'ational 
ministers  in  London  ;  l^ut  for  some  reason  were  sent 
over  to  tliis  country,  and  by  request  of  tlie  min- 
isters liere,  Mr.  Norton  undertook  to  answer  tliem. 
'Jdiis  task  was  gracefully  performed  "  in  the  first 
Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  country."  There  is 
a  preface  to  the  work  by  Tho.  Goodwin,  Phil.  Nye, 
Sidn  vSimpsoii,  dated  Lond.,  Uch.  16,  1647;  "  and  a 
long  epistle  to  the  author,  by  Johannes  Cotton,  in 
Ecclesia  Bostoniensi  1^-esbyter  docens." 

While  he  was  engaged  in  writing  this  book  com- 
plaints were  made  that  his  sermons  were  not  up  to 
their  fornier  standard  ;  and  i\lr.  Samuel  Whitinij,  of 
Lynn,  was  ai)pointed  to  confer  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  accordingly  gave  Norton  a  kindly  word  of 
caution,  which  was  received  without  a  murnuu-,  and 
turned  to  good  account,  hi  1660  he  again  showed 
his  skill  in  Latin  composition  by  a  letter,  signed  by 
hinisclf  and  forty-three  other  ministers,  addressed  to 
a  "  visionary.  Scotchman  named  John  Dury."  In 
1645  and  1661  he  })reached  the  Election  Sermon. 
Lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  synod  of  1646,  and 
during  the  session  delivered  a  lecture  in  Boston 
which  caused  the  church  to  renounce  their  scru|)les 
about  sending  messengers  to  the  C(nmcil.  in  1646 
W^inthrop  and  Norton  were  chosen  by  the  colony  to 
])e  agents  in  affairs  with  the  mother  country.  lUit 
tlie  danger  of  imprisonment  was  tliought  to  be  so 
great  that  they  were   not  allowed   to  pmsue  the 
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errand.  In  1650  lie  was  appointed  to  write  a  reply 
to  William  P3'nchon,  by  order  of  the  court.' 

His  renio\al  to  Boston,  on  the  death  of  Cotton, 
stirred  up  a  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  Ips- 
wich Church.  They  were  willing  that  Mr.  Norton 
should  return  to  England,  as  he  had  previously 
asked  permission  to  do,  in  case  nothing  occurred  to 
change  his  mind  ;  but  they  were  not  disposed  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  Boston  to  settle.  One  member 
of  his  old  church  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left 
for  i\Ir.  Norton's  decision  alone,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  responsibility';  and  it  was  finally  agreed, 
as  a  compromise,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Boston,  but  not  in  view  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
On  May  18,  1653,  the  General  Court  congratulated 
Norton  on  the  acceptance  of  his  call  from  Boston 
Church,  and  ordered  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Ipswich 
Church  for  their  magnanimous  consent  to  his  dis- 
missal. 

But  Norton  had  not  been  in  Boston  more  than  two 
years,  when  the  death  of  Rogers  was  the  occasion 
for  a  renewal  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his 
former  church.  After  long  and  serious  debate,  and 
the  advice  of  several  councils  in  favor  of  a  dismissal 
from  his  former  connection,  Norton  himself,  becom- 
ing a  little  tired  of  the  controversy,  threatened  to 
settle  the  cjuestion  by  carrying  out  his  former  plan 
of  a  return  to  England.  1\)  i)revent  this  fi'om  tak- 
ing j)lace,  the  (Governor  and  magistrates  summoned 

IN.  E.  Ilisl.  and  (Jciieal.  Reg.  (1850),  293. 
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a  council  of  twelve  churclics.  This  body  finally 
disposed  of  the  matter,  and  the  long  and  bitter 
strife  was  ended.  In  1658  lie  })ul3lished  a  life  of 
Cotton;  and  in  1659,  ''The  Heart  of  New  England 
Rent,"  etc. 

Mr.  Norton  exercised  large  influence  in  the  new 
jDOsition  which  he  was  called  to  fill.  His  advice  was 
of  great  service,  both  in  civil  and  religious  concerns. 
In  1653  helped  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Dutch 
at  Manhados  ;  and  in  1656  was  sent  with  Fdder 
James  Penn  to  Salisbury  to  settle  a  religious  con- 
troversy,—  an  errand  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that 
time.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Hartford  on 
business  of  a  like  nature. 

In  1662  he  was  sent  v.  ith  Simon  Bradstreet,  as 
colonial  agent,  on  an  important  mission  to  England. 
This  agency,  which  had  in  \'iew  an  address  to 
Charles  II.  on  his  restoration  in  1660,  was  acce])ted 
by  IxAh  with  great  reluctance,  and  delayed  for  some 
time  by  the  illness  of  i\lr.  Norton.  They  fmally 
sailed  on  b^cb.  11,  1662,  and  did  what  was  possible 
with  an  affair  so  delicate  ;  but  on  their  return  were 
received  with  frowns  and  charges  of  unfaithfulness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  liad  hopjcd  for  larger  con- 
cessions from  the  king  than  a  ratification  of  their 
charter.  The  issue  of  tliis  mission  was  fraught 
with  so  nuich  annoyance  and  loss  of  esteem  to  Mr. 
Norton  that  it  is  said  to  liave  shortened  his  life.^ 

'  Cotton  ^^athc•^  is  autliority  for  this  .statement,  but  sec  I'V'lt's  History 
of  Ipswich,  224. 
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On  Sunday-,  April  5,  1663,  he  bad  conducted  the 
morning  service,  and  fully  intended  to  preach  in 
tlie  afternoon,  but  meantiine  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  tlK'  same  day.  The 
name  of  his  first  wife  is  not  recorded.  lie  married 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Mason,  of  Boston,  on  the  day 
of  his  installation  in  the  b'irst  Church.  He  left  no 
children.  But  one  brother,  William,  of  Ipswich, 
and  another,  Thomas,  who  lived  with  his  mother 
and  three  sisters  in  London,  all  survived  him. 

Norton  was  regarded  as  second  in  ability  only  to 
Cotton.  He  was  rigid  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
and  favored  the  extremest  nieasures  against  the 
Quakers.  His  sermon  on  "  The  Heart  of  New^  ^-^^t^' 
land  Rent  at  the  Blas[jhenn"(^s  of  the  Present  Gen- 
eration "  shows  how  bitterly  he  felt  towards  that 
turbulent  sect. 

¥or  tliis  service  he  was  rewarded  by  the  court 
with  a  grant  of  land.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Quakers  reviled  him  while  living,  and  at  his  death 
are  reported  to  have  said,  tliat  the  Hord  had  smit- 
ten John  Norton,  chief  priest  of  l^oston,  as  he  was 
sinking  down  by  the  fireside  ;  being  under  just  judg- 
ment, he  confessed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  ui)on 
him,  and  so  he  died."  ~ 

1  Rcc(M(ls  (»f  Arassachusctts,  Vol.  I'art  T.  3()7.  In  1659  llie  Cciieral 
C(;urt  grant  each  luwn  ccjpics  ot"  Mr.  Norton's  woik,  in  the  press,  against  the 
f^nakers,  in  [)i()|Mjrtion  .to  iis  rates.    I'\'lt's  (li^iory  of  li)>\\  it  h,  61. 

I  Iiitel\lnson,  \'ol.  I.  233,  note.  Memorial  Ilistorvof  lloston,  \'ol.  I. 
184.  Notice  of  his  siuldcn  death  froin  Koxhni}-  ('lunch  records  i  ;'i\ci\  in 
the  N.  K.  Hist,  and  Cleneal.  Reg.  (18S0),  <S() ;  and  from  //'/,/.,  J uly  ( icS 59),  an 
early  pedigree,  owned  by  I'rcjfessor  C.  li.  Norton  (.>i  Cambridge, 
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For  tliose  people  who  IkkI  no  cause  to  dread  liis 
anathenias  liis  preacliinLi;  seenis  to  ]ia\'e  had  great 
attractions.  One  of  liis  former  churcli  at  Ipswieli 
WL'Lild  frequently  walk  to  Boston,  then  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  to  hear  him  preach  at  Thursday  lecture, 
observing,  "  that  it  was  worth  a  great  journey  to  be 
a  partaker  in  one  of  Mr.  Norton's  prayers." 

By  his  will,  dated  Jan.  14,  1661,  lie  left /To  to 
the  poor  of  the  church  in  r>oston. 

The  church  record  gives  the  following  enumera- 
tion for  the  period  from  1653  to  1656  inclubive:  "  Two 
hundred  and  ten  children  bajHized,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  whon^  were  males  ;  t\vent\-four  j)er- 
sons  admitted  to  communion,  seventeen  of  whoiii -were 
wouK'n  ;  three  men  and  as  many  women  had  been 
dismissed,  at  their  own  desire,  to  other  churches  ; 
one  male  admonished  for  keeping  evil  company; 
three  males  excommunicated  for  the  sins  of  drunk- 
enness and  adultery  ;  and  one  male  acknowledging 
the  sin  of  drunkenness,  for  which  lie  had  been  sus- 
})ended,  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church."  ^ 

In  Jaiiuar)^  1657,  the  following  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmati\'e,  namely:  Whether  the  rela- 
tion of  immediate  children  of  church  members  be  such 
as  giveth  the  church  a  church  ]Jower  over  them;  and, 
consecjuently,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  exercise  that  power  regularly  upon  them,  that 
their  life  iind  knowledge  may  be  answeral.)le  to  the 
engagement  of  their  relation  ;  and  whether  it  be  the 

^  Eiiicibon's  Ilibtory  ol  V\v-,i  Church,  89. 
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church's  mind,  that  solemn  notice  be  ijiven  to  them 
seasonably." 

As  a  result  of  the  vote,  the  church  used  to  ad- 
monish and  even  excommunicate  children  of  churcli 
members.  In  the  same  year,  at  a  synod  of  twenty- 
six  ministers,  it  was  agreed  that  children  of  churcli 
members  should  be  baptized.  And  again,  in  1662, 
another  synod  was  held  at  Boston  to  consider  in 
part  the  same  matter ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
"  church  members  who  were  admitted  in  minority, 
understanding  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  puljlicly 
professing  their  assent  thereunto,  not  scandalous  in 
life,  and  solemnly  owTiing  the  covenant  before  the 
church,  wherein  they  give  up  theniselves  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Lord,  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
frovernment  of  Christ  in  his  church,  their  chil- 
dren  are  to  be  baptized."^  It  was  further  decided 
that  "  it  was  expedient  to  have  a  consociation  of 
ch  urches." 

The  statistics  from  1657  to  1663  give  seventy-one 
new  members,  forty-nine  of  whom  were  females, — 
together  with  one  hundred  and  lUty-four  female  and 
forty-nine  male  baptisms.'^ 

By  the  death  of  Norton,  Wilson  was  again  left 

1  The  reason  for  a(h:>pting  this  measure  was  because  some  of  ihe  second 
generation  of  sei  tiers  hatl  not  l)ecome  avowed  church  nu  iubers,  so  tliat 
their  cliildren,  coMsiitulin;^',  of  course,  tlie  third  (generation,  would  be  (h.l)arretl 
from  baptism,  unle^>i  some  ci)anjj,e  was  made,  or  the  refjuirements  weie  uiod- 
ifiech  For  a  discus-,i(jn  of  the  "  Half  Way  Covenant,"  and  the  (jpjiosition 
which  it  calletl  fortli  from  Oavenport  and  Chauncy,  bee  Dexter's  (Jongrega- 
tionalisni,  etc.,  461;  et 

^  Kmerson'.-i  liiatury  uf  First  Church,  (/j. 
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without  a  colleague/  He  was  now  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  and  could  hardly  expect  to  bear  the  burden 
long.  From  1664  to  1667  inclusive^  the  church 
received  large  accessions,  both  by  admissions  and 
baptisms,  and  at  the  date  of  Wilson's  death  was 
particularly  flourishing.  On  Aug.  7,  1667,  the 
church  lost  their  venerable  and  beloved  pastor,  who 
had  been  with  them,  as  the  record  says,  since  "  the 
first  beginning  of  the  plantation."  To  tlie  account 
of  his  ancestors,  which  lias  already  been  given,  it 
should  be  added,  that  his  grand-uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson,  was  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  his  father-indaw,  Sir  John  Mansfield,  "a  rela- 
tive of  Dr.  John  1  )()d,  the  IJecalogist,"  was  her  Maj- 
esty's surveyor  and  master  of  the  Minories. 

LIFE    OF  WILSON. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Wilson  wms  sent  to  school  at 
Eton.  Me  soon  showed  superior  scholarship  ;  and 
when  the  Duke  of  Hiron,  I'rench  ambassador,  \'is- 
ited  the  school,  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  Latin  ora- 
tion. After  four  years  at  Eton,  he  was  admitted  to 
Kip.gs  College,  Cambridge,  in  1602,  and  there  re- 

1  A  Icltrr,  (l.itcd  Oct.  20,  1663,  and  si-m-d  by  the  O.iNcinor  in  tlic  name 
(jf  the  (icncral  ( 'ourt,  w  as  >cnt  to  Dr.  [dhn  (  )\vcn,  drsii  in^  liuii  tci  (.ciuic  nvt  i" 
and  accept  the  call  of  I-'irst  Cdiurch  to  beconie  teachei"  in  phice  ul  X'oilon; 
hut  he  (U(  line(h     Ilulchin^on,  Voh  \.  2_'6. 

-  Oiirin'^  this  peiiod  "  ei;^dit)'-t hi  ec  pet  rous,  f()rt\-nlne  of  w  lioni  ^vc■|■e 
feniale.s,  adjoined  themselves  to  the  chnich.  In  lln'  same  spa^e  of  time  two 
lumch'ed  and  tw  eni  \--t our  chihh-en  were  ha|)ti/(,  (h  one  hundred  antl  lourteen 
of  \vli(;ni  were  females." — L.MLRSu.n'.s  History  uf  l-'ii'st  C/iurch,  loi. 
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ccivecl  a  fellowship.  His  early  views  were  op]3osed 
to  Puritanism;  but  on  becoming  intimate  witli  J)r, 
William  Ames  and  Richard  Rogers  of  Wethersheld, 
and  comparing  their  writings  and  teachings  with 
those  of  "Greenham,  Dod,  and  Dent,  especially 
Dent's  Pathway  to  Heaven,  he  saw  that  they  who 
were  nicknamed  Puritans  were  likely  to  be  the  de- 
sirablest  companions  for  one  that  intended  his  own 
everlasting  happiness."  And  finally  objecting  to 
the  ceremonious  observances  recjuired  by  the  listab- 
lished  Church,  he  was  threatened  with  •  expulsion  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  His  father  did  all  he 
could  to  suppress  these  rebellious  tendencies,  but 
his  remonstrance  availed  only  to  strengthen  then^ 
into  convictions.  By  the  paternal  acKace  the  young 
man  then  went  to  one  of  the  inns  01  court  to  study 
law  ;  but  after  devoting  three  years  to  this  ])ursuit, 
the  desire  to  preach  still  held  mastel■^^  and  he  finally 
took  orders  in  tlie  Church  of  iMigland.  On  account 
of  his  refusal  to  subscril^e,  he  experienced  some 
trou])le  alK)ut  ol)t;uning  a  degree  of  M.  A.  ;  l)ut 
final!)',  through  the  intercession  of  the  h^arl  of 
Northampton,  chancellor  of  the  university,  the  title 
was  conferred. 

He  continued  a  while  at  P^mmanuel,  and  then  left 
to  resunu'  the  ministr\\ 

Tluj  fii-st  hah'  of  his  life  was  spent  in  J^aigland, 
prcacldng  tlie  last  ten  or  twelve  )ears  in  x'ai'ious 
l^laces,. —  at  Moi'tlake,  I  lenle\',  Ihmisled,  St(J^e, 
Clare,  Candish,  and  Sudbury, — besides  sur\ang  as 
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chaplain  in  various  noble  families,  among  others, 
that  of  Lady  Scudamore.  Karly  in  life  he  had 
formed  a  resolution,  '\that  if  the  Lord  would  grant 
him  liberty  of  conscience,  with  purity  of  worship,  he 
would  be  content,  —  yea,  thankful,  though  it  were  at 
the  furthermost  end  of  the  world."  This  resolve 
was  at  length  tested,  as  tlie  record  shows,  in  1630, 
when  the  storm  of  persecution  drove  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  this  country. 

His  ministry  in  Thirst  Church  covered  thirty-seven 
years.  Wilson  was  more  remarkable  for  his  strength 
of  faith  and  love  than  for  his  talents  as  a  preacher, 
though  the  last  were  of  no  mean  order.  He  resem- 
bled  Norton  and  others  in  his  zeal  for  ordinances, 
but  at  the  same  time  showed  himself  to  be  a  mc>st 
devoted  friend  and  helper  to  those  who  needed  his 
love  and  care. 

The  story  of  his  clinibing  a  tree  at  an  election  in 
Caml^ridge,  to  make  a  speech  in  behalf  of  Winthrop, 
shows  that  his  heart  would  warm  to  friendly  ofhces, 
e\'en  on  secular  occasions.  His  hosj)itality  and  be- 
ne\'olence  were  ])r()\'erbial.  Wilson  was  very  fond 
of  anagrams,  which  caused  the  witty  author  of  the 
Simple  Cobl^ler  of  Agawam  "  to  say  that  his  should 
be,    I  pray  you  come  in;  you  are  heartily  welcome." 

lie  aided  the  ajjostle  bdiot  iii  his  laboi-s  among 
the  Lidians,  and  was  em])l()}-ed  as  chaplain  in  the 
Pecjuot  war.'     l^^or  the  latter  service  the  court  al- 


^  On  acKiiiiil  of  tlic  side  \vlii(  li  lie  ionk  in  tlic  H  ulLhin.soniaii  contiu- 
vcr>y,  the  ^(jl'licrs  dctlir.cct  to  hci  vc  in  his  cuniijany. 
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lotted  him  a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  present 
town  of  Oiiincy,  IMass.^ 

In  163S  he  preached  the  first  Artillery  Election 
Sermon." 

In  the  death  of  Wilson  the  church  lost  a  connect- 
ing link  with  the  past.  He  was  tlie  last  of  the  four 
original  siirncrs  of  that  solemn  church  covenant 

"  The  General  Court,  on  April  i,  1631,  granted  to  tlie  Rev.  John  Wilson 
two  himdred  acres  of  land  at  the  North  River  "  nexte  Mcadiurd  on  the  nt)rth." 
On  December  10,  of  the  same  year,  this  huul  u  as  ortlered  to  he  exchanged 
for  the  same  cjnantity  "at  Mount  Wtjokslon  at  his  election,"  Mr.  Wilson 
to  "  pass  ouer  to  the  towne  of  r)OStcju  "  the  two  hundred  acre  farm  at  Med- 
ford.  'I'he  land  "at  Mount  Wooleslon  "  to  be  as  near  his  other  land  there 
"as  may  be  fcjr  his  most  conveniency."  —  N.  Ji.  lint,  and  (.ieiii\ii.  A'c'i;. 
(1867),  33- 

The  Wilson  estate  of  one  thousand  acres  lay  in  parts  of  Milton  and 
of  (^)uincy,  and  proljably  included  llie  site  occupied  subsccpientl v  by  the  res- 
idence t)f  John  Adams.  See  I'attee's  llistor)-  of  (  )ld  Rraintiee  and  <^)uincv, 
22,  for  a  notice  of  \\'ilsop.'.-^  house  ;  ll,>id.  11,  21,  23,  24,  33,  55,  as  to  the  grant 
in  gep.eral. — Lcttfv  from  //on.  Josuih  (^nhu  v,  March  25,  iSSi. 

I'lie  grant  to  John  Wilson  appears  to  have  l).)uuded  on  the  southwesterly 
part  (jf  the  grant  of  uinvards  of  one  thousand  acre^  to  William  Coddiiigtfjn 
and  lulnumd  (^uincy  l)y  the  town  of  iJo.^lon  in  163^,  and  proLiably  c(.)mprised 
the  Wolla>ton  heights  of  the  present  day.  A  few  ye.irs  since  a  house  of  one 
.story  was  standing  close  to  a  br(jolv  which  talk  into  the  bay  north  ol  Mount 
Wolla.^lon,  aiul  about  Iv.df  a  mile  Irijin  JOdmund  <^iuincy's.  It  W(nild  have 
been  on  the  w.iy  from  \\.  (^)uincy's  to  I'enny  l'Vrr\,  about  where  the  Si<-(  ailed 
granite  bridge  passes  over  the  Neponset  ]\iver.  'bhis  house  was  jnobablv 
Mr.  Wilson's,  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Rev.  fohn  \'v'ilson.  'i'lie  house  of 
L.  CJuincy  is  yet  standing,  and  the  cellar  (jf  Mr.  ( "odilingtoii's  has  but  recently 
disapi^eared.  —  Lt/fcr from  lU/'ss  /•!.  S.  Qni)iiy,  March  25,  1S81. 

"  In  the  inventoi)'  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  —  '  Riidiard  Rracket  ev  I'^.dmond 
Quinsey,  liraiutry,  19'''  Augt.,  1 667,  api>raise  the  farm  wherein  Mr. 'i'homas 
I'"a\on  di;e  now  (.Iwell,  apiicrtaining  to  the  est.ile  (;f  the  l-^e\'erend  Mr.  John 
Wils(/U  lately  deceased,  containing  oiu,'  (bvellmg  hou^e  and  b.n  ne,  wilh  .about 
se.iven  hundred  acres  of  land,  more  or  Ies>  of  swamp,  meadow,  aiable  or 
woodland,  cVc.,  as  also  tenn  cowes  iS:  a  mare  .it  1300  pounds.'  "  —  /,7Ar  /'roin 
Mr.  /'ho::.  Mntns,  A]>ril  26,  iSSi. 

^  J''r(Hn  that  ye.ir  down  ti>  the  time  of  the  renio\'al  fiom  Chauncy  Street  to 
the  present  locatii/u  in  1  SfjS,  a  period  of  two  huiulied  and  thirty  years,  the 
yXrtdlery  l'de(  lion  St  i  iiumi  was  preaehed,  with  scarcely  a  break,  in  I''ii>t 
Church  meetingdiou^e. 
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entered  into  before  Boston  was  settled.  '  Naturally 
then,  as  life  began  to  fail  him,  his  people  gathered 
around  to  learn  lessons  of  faith,  love,  and  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  prophet.  To  them  he 
said,  "that  lie  should  soon  q-o  to  be  with  his  de- 
] parted  friends  in  heaven.  Yet,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
been  an  unprofitable  servant.  The  Lord  be  merei- 
ful  to  me  a  sinner  !  "  ^ 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  W^ilson 
'  no  one  was  called  to  supply  the  vacant  i)lace.  John 
Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  a  man  of  great  report,  but 
advaneed  in  years,  and  James  .Allen,  a  victim  of  the 
Bartholomew  Act,  which  deprived  him  (jf  his  living 
in  England,  were  both  called  to  be  teaching  ofili- 
cers  "  Sept.  24,  1667,  but  were  not  set  in  office  until 
Dec.  9,  1 668. 

LIFE   OF  DAVKNFORT. 

John  Davenport  was  born  in  Coventry  in  War- 
wickshire. In  the  list  of  baptisms  in  1  loly  Trinity 
Cdmrch  for  the  year  1597  it  is  entered,  ''/\pr.  9, 
John  Dampard  [colloquial  for  Daven])ort],  [hfth] 
son  of  Henrie  [l)y  Winifred  I^arnabet,  his  wife]."~ 

At  an  early  age  Davenport  ^\■as  sent  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Coveiitry,  then  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  of  established  reputation.    The  original 

Diiriiit;  tlic  year  l66S  "six  iiicii  ;iiul  four  woiiRii  were  adiiiil led  to 
tlic  (.hiircli,  riiid  thre  e  male  and  two  leiiiale  eliildreii  l).i])li/ed."  —  J'! M  i  ksi  in 's 
J fislnfV  of  f'l  rsf  ('///ifr/i,  lO'j. 

-  The  stone  iunt  then  in  use  is  still  [jrcserved.  I.ife  i>f  I  )aveni)()rt  hy 
V.  ):.  Dexter  in  New  Haven  Mist.  Soe.  I'.ijx  r.>,  \'ol.  II.  20b. 
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building  was  still  standing  in  1877,  and  used  for 
the  })urpose  of  the  endowment."  ^ 

The  usher  at  the  earlier  period,  but  afterwards 
liead  master,  was  Dr.  Holland,  tlie  well-known  trans- 
lator of  classieal  works.  In  161 1  Coventry  was 
greatly  excited  over  a  letter  from  King  James,  se- 
verely rebuking  the  city  authorities  for  not  enforcing 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  Daven- 
port, then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  \vas  thus  early  made 
familiar  with  the  ruling  of  his  spiritual  master  on  a 
subject  which,  at  a  later  period,  brought  about  his 
separation  from  the  .Church  of  England.  He  went 
to  Oxford  in  1613,  — Wood  says  to  IMerton  College,''^ 
■ — at  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
to  what  colleire  he  belom/ed.  The  President  of  St. 
Johifs  College  at  that  time  was  William  Laud,  bet- 
ter known  in  history  by  a  different  title,  but  just 
as  well  to  men  like  Davenport  without  any  })rcfix 
at  ail.  According  to  Wood,  John  Davenport  and 
hih  kinsman,  Christ()|)her,  entered  college  as  "bat- 
tlers "  ("or  beneficiaries  for  their  lood  and  tm'tion  "), 
until,  deprived  of  this  aid,  the  former  was  left  to 
work  his  way. 

kVjrced  to  find  some  means  of  support,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  preacher.  The  ser- 
mons which  he  wrote  the  hrst  winter  after  his  re- 
moval from  Oxford — s])ent,  ns  the  headings  show, 
at  Hilton  Castle,  near  the  city  of  Durham  —  are 

'  J.ife  of  Davenport  liy  V.  l!.  Dexter  in  New  Haven  lli-,t.  Soc.  I'apers, 
Vul.  I  I  20G. 

•  Athena;  Oxonicnses,  Vol.  III.  Cul.  8S<;. 
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still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Yale  College.'^  In 
March,  1616,  he  removed  to  London,  and  preached 
for  a  year  or  two,  without  any  apparent  "  living," 
until  June,  1619,  when,  as  the  records  of  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry  show,  he  was  chosen  by  the  vestry  lec- 
tiu'cr  and  curate,  under  Rev.  W^illiani  Boswell,  vicar. 
He  stayed  there  for  five  years,  acquiring  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  intimacy  with  several  noble  and 
eniinent  supi^orters  of  the  rising  Puritan  })arty.  He 
was  next  promoted  to  the  office  of  vicar.  On  Oct. 
5,  1624,  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Ste])hens,  Cole- 
man Street,  —  in  tlie  exercise  of  a  peculiar  privilege, 
which  then  as  now  gives  them  tlie  right  to  choose 
their  own  minister,  —  extended  an  almost  unanimous 
call  to  Dax'cnport.  Of  seventy-three  jxirishioners 
present,  all  but  three  or  foiir  voted  for  him. 

The  appointment  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
party  in  power,  on  account  of  his  suspected  Puritan 
proclivities.  fJocuments  i)reser\'ed  in  l^igland  and 
in  this  country  show  tlie  drift  of  their  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  anxiety  of  Dax'enport  at  this  period  to 
meet  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Ten  years 
after  liis  removal  from  Oxford  he  returned  to  take 
tlie  degi-ee  of  V).  D.,  of  which  straitened  circum- 
stances had  thus  far  deprived  liim.  The  date  of 
tliis  ap})lication  was  May  iS,  1625.  On  his  return 
to  London,  the  same  year,  in  tlie  season  of  a  great 
j)lague,  when  thousands  died  in  that  pku^e  alone,  he 
devoted  hiniself  U)  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 


1  Dcxlcr's  Lil'c  of  I  ).ivcii|)oi  t,  joS. 
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For  this  service  the  parish  of  St.  Steplicns,  in 
1626,  voted  "that  Mr.  Davenport  shall  liave  of  the 
parish  funds,  as  a  gratuity,  the  sum  of  ^20." 

About  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  Dr.  Alexander  Leigliton,  father  of  the 
Archbishop,  on  the  subject  of  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, in  which  he  strongly  urges  the  exercise  of 
moderation  in  preference  to  hasty  action  ;  and  fur- 
ther cautions  the  fiery  Scotchman  not  to  mistake  a 
shadow  for  substance,  but  rather  ''to  unite  o'  forces 
against  those  who  oppose  us  in  Fundamen talis, 
than  to  be  divided  amongst  o'selves  al)out  Ceremo- 
nialls."^ 

In  March,  1627,  he  was  one  of  four  "evangelical 
ministers  in  London  "  who  signed  an  apjjcal  for  aid 
in  behalf  of  abused  Protestants,  "  subjects  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Cliarles  L" 

As  the  objects  of  this  charity  were  not  in  favor 
with  the  king  and  Council,  of  which  Laud  was  now 
a  meni])er,  the  result  of  the  mox'cment  in  their  be- 
half produced  a  censure  from  tlie  Star  Chamber. 
In  1628  he  wrote  a  series  of  nine  letters  to  Lady 
Mary  Vere,  a  strong  Puritan,  "  who  had  chai-ge  of 
the  three  children  of  the  king  who  were  in  the  Par- 
liament's control."  In  one  of  the  hi'st  two  letters, 
dated  June  30,  lie  mentions  some  "  IL'gh  Commis- 

•  Dextcr's  Life  of  I  );ivcni)ort,  2 1 5.  "  1'lic  true  ( 'opyc  of  ;i  Oisputc  1)C- 
twixt  I)r.  I,ci!j;litoii,  Or.  of  riiysickc,  soiiict  iiii',:s  ;i  pi  <.  aclicr,  ;uu!  folin  l)av- 
cnpoi  lc,  I ;a(_ liclor  (»f  !)i\  inily,  and  pastor  of  St.  .Stc  |)licii's  in  (  Oh  man 
Strccte,  about  kncelinf^  at  llic  Sacraiii',''  i-''  'n  lli<^  po.s.-3La.^iun  ul  Mr.  W.  A. 
Sauiidcrs  of  Caiiihrid^c. 
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sion  troubles,"  and  fears  that  "  former  quarrels  " 
with  Bishop  Laud  may  "  deprive  him  of  his  pastoral 
charw."  The  HiL!"h  Commission  troubles  urew  out 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  what  Dr.  Bacon  calls  "a 
sort  of  Home  Missionary  Soeiety."  'Jdiis  body  was 
informally  gathered  in  London  by  several  j^-eachers 
and  laymen  of  advanced  views,  who  were  anxious  to 
engage  men  of  their  own  ]3attern  to  preach  at  large. 
They  bought  all  the  church  livings  and  rights  of 
presentation  which  they  could  secure,  and  in  places 
where  these  were  not  to  be  had,  established  lecture- 
shi[)s.  The  prime  motive,  of  course,  was  to  advance 
the  growth  of*  Puritanism  ;  and  their  chief  opponent 
was  not  long  in  finding  it  out  and  suminoning  them 
before  the  court.  The  case  finally  went  against 
them,  and  the  association  was  dissolved  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1633. 

In  1629  Davenport  furthered  the  undertaking  for 
the  colonization  of  Massachusetts,  under  luidicott, 
with  a  liberal  sul)scrii)ti(Mi  ni  /50.  His  name  does 
not  ap[)ear  in  the  list  of  patentees,  for  the  reason, 
according  to  Mather,  "  that  he  feared  its  insertion 
might  provoke  the  opposition  of  Laud  in  the  Privy 
Council."  But  he  was  first  on  the  list  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  instructions  for  Endicott. 

I  lis  fust  |)rinted  sermon,  so  far  as  known,  enti- 
tled "  y\  Royal  Ldict  for  Military  lixercises,  ]nib- 
lished  in  a  Sermon  preached  to  the  Captains  and 
Centlemen  that  exercise  Armes  in  the  /Artillery 
Garden  at  their  general  Meeting,  June  23,"  apj^ears 
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in  1629.    The  text  was  divided  after  tlie  fasliion  of 
the  time,  as  follows:  ''  Also  |  he  l)ade  them  |  teach  | 
tlie  children  of  Judah  |  the  use  of  the  bow.  |  Be- 
hold it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher."^ 

Ill  the  same  3'ear  he  was  joint  editor  with  Dr. 
Sibbes  of  the  Sermons  of  Dr.  John  Preston,  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  year  before,  was  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  Puritans. 

The  State  Paper  office  contains  his  reply,  in 
1631,  ''  to  certain  objections  devised  against  him  by 
Timothy  Hood,  sometime  his  curate."  Plood,  it 
seems,  was  dismissed  for  good  cause,  but  took 
offence,  and  comi)lained  of  Daven})ort  for  \'arious 
alleged  acts  of  non-conformity.  The  latter  wrote 
a  specific  denial  of  the  whole  cJiarge,  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  there  were  occasions  when, 
through-  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  sim})ly  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  his  ]:)arishioners,  it 
became  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  come  to  the 
chancel,  or  kneel 'to  receive  the  sacrament;  "but," 
he  concludes,  "  where  they  can  kneel  as  well  as 
sit  he  hath  ad\'ised  it,  and  in  case  of  refusal  hath 
refused  to  administer."  ~ 

An  indication  of  the  caution  which  lie  fouiul  it 
necessary  to  observe  at  this  period  a])pears  by  an 
entry  on  the  parish  records,  where  special  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  ''a  weak  and  sickly  j^arish- 
ioner  "  is  licensed  "  to  eat  llesh  during  the  present 
Lent." 

J  Ocxtcr's  I  jfc  ot  I  )av(.iiii(jrt,  2  18.  -  I  hit!.,  2 1 9. 
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His  labors  at  the  same,  time  were  very  arduous,  as 
appears  by  another  entry  on  tlie  record,  wliere  it  is 
"agreed  [in  A})ril,  1633]  tliat  Mr.  Davenport  sliall 
have  out  of  the  parish  stuck  £20  towards  his  charge 
in  going  and  coming  from  the  Bathe." 

Tlie  year  1633  is  sup{)osed  to  l^e  the  time  of  his 
inward  change  from  a  conformist  to  a  non-conform- 
ist. In  the  latter  part  -of  tlie  same  year  tlie  death 
of  Archbisho})  Abbot,  and  the 'probable  ch(Mce  of 
Laud  for  his  successor,  brought  al^out  the  resigna- 
tion of  Davenport.  "  He  left  Londcm  on  Monday, 
y\ugust  5''',"  and  after  thi'ee  months'  delay,  in  order 
to  avoid  arrest,  lied  in  disguise  to  Holland,  "in 
pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  his  coimtrymen 
residing  there." 

On  his  arrival  at  Haarlem,  early  iii  November, 
two  of  the  elders  of  tlie  EngHsh  Church  in  Amster- 
dam met  and  escorted  him  to  tliat  ])lace,  where  it 
was  pro[)osed  to  make  him  assi^tcUit  to  their  minis- 
ter, tlie  Re\'.  ]{)\\\\  Paget,  a  man  ad\'anced  in  years. 
Dax'enport  still  yearned  for  a  return  to  iMigiand 
and  his  former  jjaiish  ;  but  early  in  December  all 
hojjc  was  taken  away  Ijy  the  choice  of  a  new  man 
to  fill  the  x'acancy. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  y\msterdam  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  old  fi-iend,  Lady  Vere,  whi(di  contains 
an  accouiit  of  his  sulferings  for  the  "alteration  of 
hi^  judgment  in  matters  of  cc^nformity  to  the  cere- 
monies established." 

"  1  le  now  begins  i)reaching  (twice  each  Sunday  at 
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first),"  but  soon  found  serious  difficulty  witli  tlicir 
custom  of  promiscuous  baptism.  Out  of  this  grew 
a  controversy  with  Paget,  which  was  fmally  referred 
to  the  "  Dutch  Classis  of  City  Ministers,"  who  aj)- 
pointed  a  connnittee  of  five  })rominent  theologians 
to  arbitrate  the  matter.  They  repoiied  in  January 
in  favor  of  some  indulgence  in  the  observance  of 
the  ordinance.  Davenport  objected,  hut  without 
effect ;  and  finally,  after  less  than  six  months'  ser- 
vice, gave  up  [)ublic  preaching.  One  Stei)hen  Goffe, 
chaplain  of  an  English  regiment  at  .the  Hague,  and 
brother  of  the  regicide  wliose  life  afterwards  de- 
pended in  such  large  measure  upon  Davenport, 
worked  secretly  to  bring  about  this  result.  He  was 
a  man  of  slender  scruples,  who,  in  order  to  advance 
his  own  interests,  laid  a  schenie  f(jr  the  removal  of 
Davenport.  Vov  this  purpose  he  sends  over  the 
news  of  his  arrival  to  a  friend  in  London  to  be  for- 
warded to  Laud,  together  with  some  letters  still 
preserved,  which  sufficiently  attest  the  malice  oi  the 
writer,  hi  one  of  these  Icttei's  (loffe  returs  to  an 
interview  with  Paget  and  Gerard  Vossius,  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  .Amsterdam,  lie  worked  to 
deceive  the  latter,  especially  gix'ing  hints  as  to  tlie 
best  coLU'se  to  pursue  in  order  to  jjrejudice  his 
mind  against  Da\'enport.  hi  a  subseciuent  letter  he 
states  that  his  el  forts  have  proved  successful,  and 
that  Da\'enport  is  known  as  a  desei'ter  and  for  his 
sermons  against  the  cix'il  government  of  l^ngland. 
hi  conclusi(jn,  he  pra\'s  that  ''we  shall  be  delix'cred 
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from  this  plague,  and  he  will  make  for  New  Eng- 
land." His  victim  was  accordingly  summoned  be- 
fore the  Eno-lish  asfent  at  the  Haijue  to  answer  the 
charge  of  preaching  against  the  government. 

His  reply,  dated  March  18,  1634,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  After  giving  up  public  preach- 
ing in  April,  the  rest  of  tlie  year  was  devoted  to 
private  meetings  held  at  his  lodgings  on  Sundays, 
at  different  hours  from  the  re2:ular  services.  To 
these  gatherings  many  of  his  countrymen  resorted. 
In  the  same  year  an  unauthorized  publication  of  his 
views  on  promiscuous  baptism  passed  upon  by  the 
Dutch  Classis,  together  with  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  his  followers  in  religion,  and  his  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  is  made  by  one  of  those 
who  attended  these  services.  It  caused  some  stir, 
and  a  reply  from  Paget.  It  also  produced  a  Pro- 
testation "  from  Davenport  in  1635,  and  an  "  Apolo- 
geticall  Rei^ly  "  to  Paget  in  1636.  His  letter  to 
Lad\^  W-re,  ■\\ritten  in  1635,  refers  to  the  matter  as 
one  which  has  causud  him  great  annovance.  About 
this  time  he  appears  to  ha\'e  visited  the  Hague  and 
Rotterdam.  He  returned  to  England  late  in  1636 
or  early  in  1637,  and  probably  visited  Eady  Vere  at 
Hackney.  Laud's  vicar-general  reported,  March  6, 
at  Braintrue,  that  "  Mr.  Dax'enpoit  had  lately  been 
in  these  parts,  and  at  Hackney  not  long  since.  I 
am  tokl  that  he  goeth  in  gra\',  like  a  country  guiUlc- 
man."  JUit  he  avoided  arrest,  and  sailed  for  New 
Engkuul,      [probably  about,  the  middle  of  April." 
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The  proclamation,  "  at  tlic  end  of  April,"  passed 
to  prevent  unauthorized  emigration,  seems  to  have 
been  in  close  connection  with  his  flight. 

The  band  of  colonists,  headed  by  Theophilus 
Eaton,  arrived  at  l)Oston  on  June  26,  and  there  lin- 
^rered  for  nine  months.  Durinir  this  visit  1  )aven- 
port  attended  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  vote  establibhing  tlie  college.  In  March, 
1638,  it  was  agreed  to  settle  at  Ouinipiac.  About 
a  fortnight  before  the  colonists  sailed  from  Boston 
a  farewell  letter,  written  by  Davenport,  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hay  Colony  by  the  two  leaders  in  the 
enterprise.    They  reached  New  Haven  in  April. 

Davenport  was  then  forty-one  years  old,  and  des- 
tined to  fill  a  large  place  jn  the  new  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  settlement  he  wrote  two 
books,  —  one  on  civil,  and  the  other  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal go\'ernnK'nt,  as  established  in  the  new  planta- 
tion,—  both  of  which  displayed  great  argumentative 
powers. 

On  June  4,  1639,  after  a  sermon  b)^  Daxenport, 
the  Articles  of  Government  for  New  Haven  Colon\', 
as  drawn  uj)  by  him,  were  formally  ratified.  On  Au- 
gust 22  the  church  was  ebtal)li>lR-(l  under  his  direc- 
tion, as  also  the  Profession  ot  l\uth,"  which,  two 
years  later,  was  printed  in  London.  The  \'iews  set 
fcjrlh  in  this  catechism  do  not  differ  materially,  if  at 
ail,  friMu  those  (^1  the  Chuixdi  ol  hhighuul,  except  in 
regard  to  organization  and  go\ermnent. 
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Soon  after  tliis  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Vere, 
gix'ino-  an  enconrai^ing  account  of  tlie  progress 
of  tlie  colony,  and  laying  stress  on  the  ]:)Osses- 
sion  of  "  the  greatest  outward  ])rivilege  under  the 
sun,"  which  allows  them  "  to  have  and  enjoy  all 
Gods  ordinances  purely  dis|)ensed  in  a  church 
gathered  and  constituted  according  to  his  owne 
niinde." 

In  October  following,  at  the  hrst  election  of  offi- 
cers, he'  gave  a  solemn  charge,  to  Governor  Eaton, 
based  on  the  law  of  Moses.  In  1649  Charles  Chaun- 
cey,  of  Scituate,  wrote  to  hin"i  for  instructions  on  the 
point  of  immersion  in  baptisms.  His  rej)ly  opposed 
tlie  practice.  In  1652  he  produced  a  "  x'indication 
of  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,"  aiul  in  1653-  began 
a  series  of  letters  to  Governor  W'inthrop  of  New  Lon- 
don. On  June  4,  1660,  Davenport  transferred  to 
the  General  Court  the  trust  property  given  by  Ed- 
ward llopkins  for  the  formation  of  a  college  at 
^Cew  I  Ia\'en,and  accompanied  the  act  with  an  ex- 
phmation  of  the  donors  intent,  and  his  own  \\ishes. 
.As  the  origin  of  the  Grammar  School  in  that 
place,  but  more  particularly  as  a  harbinger  of  a 
larger  organization  forty  years  later,  this  ceremony 
is  dee])ly  significaiit. 

In  the  same  year  Davenport  wrote,  in  the  name  of 
the  colony,  a  re]dy  in  Latin  to  a  letter  from  John 
Dm'y,  "  who  was  laboring  to  j)romote  the  union  of 
tlie  Calvini^^tic  and  Lutheran  cliurches." 

During  the  struggle  which  fmally  resulted  in  the 
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consolidation  of  New  Mavcn  and  Connecticut  Colo- 
nics, his  pen  was  active  in  opposition. 

The  story  of  his  coming  to  lk)ston,  and  the  contro- 
versy which  thence  ensued,  will  be  told  hereafter.^ 

Davenport  was  particularly  rigid  in  his  notions  of 
ch-urch  discipline,  lie  maintained  that  the  order 
of  worship  should  l3e  based  on  the  Hebrew  insti- 
tutes and  the  usages  of  the  })rimitive  Christians. 
His  views  on  the  subject  of  bai)tism  were  c^f  tlie 
same  stern  description.  In  weighing  his  al^ility  and 
character,  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  ministers  of 
the  dav,  Cotton  not  excepted,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  zealous  reforming  s[)irit  so  aj')t  to  pos- 
sess the  devotee.  The  story  of  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  llight  of  King  Charles's  judges  to 
New  Haven  shows  that  he  possessed  a  resolved 
heart,  at  all  events.  On  the  Restoration  in  Eng- 
land, in  1660,  three  of  the  judges  who  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  fled  to  New 
h^ngland.  Oi^  their  arrival  they  were  well  enter- 
tained at  \-arious  |)laces,  —  among  others  at  New 
Ihu'en,  —  and  for  some  time  thought  themselves  out 
of  danger,  liut  tlie  news  of  the  king's  j)roclamation 
for  their  arrest  arri\'ing,  they  were  (.)bliged  to  abscond. 
They  appeared  at  New  Milford  in  the  daytime,  l)ut  at 
night  returned  secretly  to  New  1  la\^en,  and  liid  in 
Mr.  Davenport's  house  until  Aj^ril  30,  1661.  "  /\l)out 
the  time  the  jnu^uers  came   to  New  Ha\'en,  and 

'  "  166S,  2''  dav,  3'  niontli,  at  301-  4  in  afici noon  came  iMi.  Inlni  Oav- 
enport  to  town."  —  John  lU  l.l.'h.  Dutry.  I'lcvimi-,  to  hi-,  inviiation  Irom 
Firbt  Church  he  had  received  a  callliom  the  Second  C'Iuii  lIi.   An'i\  yA\.\\>.  II, 
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perhaps  a  little  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  tlieir  rece})tion,"  Davenport 
preached  a  series  of  sermons.  The  text  of  one  of 
them  was  from  Isaiah  xvi.  3,  4:  "Take  counsel,  ex- 
ecute judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in 
the  midst  of  the  noon-day;  hide  tlie  outcasts;  be- 
wray not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts 
dwell  witli  thee,  Moab  ;  be  tliou  a  covert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler."  At  the  close  of  his 
account  of  him  Emerson  says:  "As  a  scholar  Mr. 
Davenport  was  always  placed  in  the  first  rank.  His 
judgment  was  profound,  and  his  excursive  fancy  was 
guided  by  a  correct  taste." 


In  1669  he  preached  the  Election  Sermon. 
Daveni^ort  died  March  15,  1670,  at  the  age  of 
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seventy-two.  I  le  was  minister  at  New  Haven  nearly 
thirty,  and  of  First  Chureh  not  quite  two  years.  He 
was  the  last  of  that  group  of  four  Johns  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  chureh  and  colony.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  Cotton  tomb  in  the  Cha])L'l 
Burying  Ground. 

The  settlen^ent  of  Davenport  involved  l^rst 
Cliurch  in  a  serious  controversy.  Ijefore  he  was 
chosen  to  ofhce  the  majority  of  that  church,  under 
the  influence  of  Wilson,  favored  the  new  order  of 
baptism,  established  by  the  synod  of  1662,  com- 
monly called  the  Half  Way  Cox'enant."  On  the 
death  of  W^ilson,  and  the  choice  of  Davenport  for  his 
successor,  the  majorit)'  experienced  a  reaction.  The 
chanire  in  sentiment  was  doubtless  owinir  to  the 
leadership  of  Davenport,  whom  Cotton  A  father  calls 
"  the  greatest  of  the  anti-synodi^ts."  'Die  minority 
in  the  church,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  who 
were  Oj)posed  to  Davenport  on  the  ground  of  the 
rigidit\'  of  his  sentiments  "  and  his  acK  anced  age, 
fmalU'  withdrew  in  a  body,  and  with  one  member 
fi'om  the  chureh  in  Cliarlestown  formed  a  new 
cliurch.'  The  Idiird  Church  in  l)ost()n  was,  like 
tl^e  old  chureh,  formed  in  Charlestown  at  two  meet- 
ings, held  May  12  and  16,  1669,  under  the  sanctioii  of 
a  council  of  churches,  which  assumed  the  granting  of 
a  regular  dismissal  denied  to  them  by  the  old  churcdi. 
iMr^t  Church  took  no  i)art  in  the  cei-euKjnies  either 


•  'riic  larul  for  the  'I'liird  (nr  S(nilli)  M ret ini;-h(jUr,c  was  gi\cn  by  Madam 
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of  formation  or  election  of  (jflicers,  aiirl  refuser]  to 
flisniiss  the  wives  of  ^onie'  of  tlie  di-.sentin^-  Ijrethren 
who  wished  to  join  tlieir  hiishaiul.-^  in  tlie-  new  cov- 
enant. Cliurch  contention.^  in  thrj-u  rla)-s  sehlorii 
j)roceedecl  far  witliont  tlie  intervention  of  the  (/eii- 
eral  C(>urt ;  and  thi.^  case  prov-rl  to  f^e  ir*  exceptif^n. 
At  the  May.  sessi(jn,  1670,  tliat  body  rlccided  in 
favor  of  i''irst  Churcli,  irj  rjj j[JO-.ilif jii  to  tlie  orc^ani- 
zation  oi  the  new,  oi-  '1  hird  (Jhnreli.  'J1ie  followiii^' 
i.-^  a  part  of  tlie  re[;ort  of  a  coininittee  appointc-rl  to 
exann'ne  into  tho.^e  ]jre\'a!]iii_i^;  evil.-^  w!n"(  h  \vei"e  die 
jjrrdjaljle  cause  of  (jod's  di.-.pie-a-.ure  toward.-^  our 
land  "  :  — 

"  iJcclciiTion  from  the  prirniti'/c  foundation  worl: ;  inno- 
vation in  doctrine  and  uor.-,]jip,  opiiiion  and  pracLicc;  an 
invasion  of  Uic  ri;dit^,  Hbcrti'.--,,  and  privilij;^(js  of  churches; 
a  usurprition  of  a  lordly,  prclatical  jyowcr  over  God'.-:  licr- 
ita^^c ;  a  suhvcrhic^n  of  gospel  order;  and  all  llii-,  with  a 
dan;^xrous  tendency  to  tlie  uttc:r  devastation  of  tlie-)e 
churche-:;  turnin;^'  the  ple-a-ant  ^.'^ardeirs  of  Chri-.t  into  a 
wilderness;  and  the  ine\'it;i!)le  and  t<aal  extirijali*;!!  of  the 
princi|jles  and  pillars  of  the  con;M-e'.;ational  W'a)-:  'these 
are  llic  leaven,  the  corruptin'^  [.^an^^rene,  the  iiifectin;/, 
sprcadinc^  plague,  the  provokin;.;  iniaL^e  of  jealousy  set  uj) 
before  the  Lord,  tlie  accur.-:e(l  thin;^^  wliich  liath  jjrovolvcd 
divine  wrath,  and  doth  fui  ther  tlin:aten  de-.truction." 

Some  of  the  ministers  objected  io  thi.^  report  so 
strenuously  that,  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  mean 
time  havinc^  completely  chan^a  fj,  it  broui^dit  forth  an 
ajjology  tlie  followini^  )'ear.  The  cotnt  decreerl 
that  all  papers  relating  to  the  late  difficulty  should  be 
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accounted  useless,  and  tliat  no  odium  ouglU  to  rest 
upon  those  ministers  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Third  Church.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, care  was  taken  to  secure  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  ;  and  due  caution  was  administered 
against  Cjuestioning  the  rectitude  of  legislative  jjro- 
cecdings."  iM'om  letters  preserved  in  tlie  records  it 
appears  that  the  church  at  Ded ham  was  at  variance 
witli  First  Church  over  the  removal  of  Daven})ort. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  church  did  not 
thrive  during  all  this  controversy.'  It-ix'Ceived  very 
few  accessions,  and  was  busied  })rinci|)ally  with 
admonitions  and  excommunications. 

"  Oil  12  Fcl).,  1669,  Edward  Ransford  and  Jacob  l^Iiot 
were  dismissed  from  the  office  of  deacons  for  settini^  their 
hands,  with  otlier  bretliren,  to  desire  their  dismission  from 
the  church,  because  the  church  luid  chcjsen  Mr.  Da\'eii])ort 
for  their  pastor." 

"  On  29  March,  1670,  at  a  mcctini^r  called  about  our  dis- 
sentin^^  brethren,  the  question,  whether  the  cliurch  see  lii^dit 
from  the  word  of  God  to  dismiss  our  dissentin<^  brethren 
thai  desire  it,  was  answered  in  the  neL;a.ti\'e,  unanimously." 

"At  a  L^eneral  meetin^i;- of  the  church  on  16 /\u<^iist,  1669, 
it  was  voted  by  the  church,  that  our  honored  magistrates 
do  draw  up  instructions  for  Capt.  Clarke  to  N.  ITaven, 
that  they  might  declare  the  owning  of  the  letter  sent  from 
tliem  to  this  church  to  be  a  true  dismission  for  IM'  Dav- 
enport." " 

^     In  two  men  only  and  six  women  were  nceived  as  nienibirs. 

Twenty  male  and  nineteen  female  infants,  in  that  }eai-,  were  hapl i/id." — 
Kmikson's  History,  I  17. 

-  It  was  one  of  tlie  oljjections  against  settling  Mr.  Davenpoit,  tli.it  lie 
liad  not  l)ccn  i)ro|>erly  dismissed  fn.m  his  forint  r  ilnin  h  at  Nrw  II.i\en,  as 
would  ai)i)car  by  IcUcrs,  parts  of  whieh,  it  wa.-,  elaimed,  had  been  su|)i)ressed. 
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,  At  a  meeting  of  church:  on  y'  20  :  of  August:  69, 
ft  was  voted  by  y*"  church  y^  iiiaj''  gen",  y'''  elders,  \v''  Capt. 
Chu'k,  AR  Stoddard,  and  AR  Cooke,  do  draw  up  a  letter  in 
answer  to  y"  letter  sent  from  Dedham  Church,  enciuiring 
after  tlie  proceeding  of  y"'  church  about  a  letter  or  letters 
from  y"'  church  of  N.  IRaven  to  this  church,  and  to  sign  it 
in  the  name  of  the  church." 

"On  25  Aug.,  1669,  the  church  met  to  liear  the  letter 
read  that  was  sent  to  Dedham  ;  and  they  did  unanimously 
concur  with  it,  as  their  own  mind." 

"At  a  church  meeting  on  9  Oct.,  1669,  '  upon  hearing  the 
letter  read  from  N.  Haven  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  two  of 
the  elders  to  them,  it  was  votetl,  unanimously,  that  the 
church  doth  stand  to  the  former  vote  and  judgment,  in  the 
case  of  the  elders,  about  the  extracting  the  sense  of  the 
letters  dismissive.'  "         .  • 

The  following  vote  alone  shows  a  lingering  re- 
gard for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  strife:  — 

"  At  a  ]3ublick  church  meeting,  on  the  13  of  the  10  mo., 
1669,  it  was  agreed  on  and  ctMichuled  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  that  the  elders  should  go  from  house  to  house  to 
visit  the  funilies,  and  see  how  the}'  are  instructed  in  the 
grv)unds  of  religion." 

LIFE  OF  ALLEN. 

James  Allen,  tlie  colleague  of  I)aven]X)rt,  was 
born  June  24,  1632.  His  father  was  a  minister  in 
Hampshire,  England.  Allen  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Mareh  16,  1649;  and  at  New  College,  Oxford, 

'I'lic  original  i)rc)tc.st  oi  seventeen  ministers  charj;ii\L,f  tlie  eKIeis  of  l''irst 
Churtli  witli  suppressing  letters,  or  i)arts  of  letters,  is  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Libraiy.  'rrnniljull  and  11  uleliinsori  dis- 
cuss the  mutter  more  fully  lhau  is  here  atleinijted. 
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proceeded  for  an  M.  A.,  and  became  a  fellow.  He 
came  to  this  country  as  an  ejected  minister,  arriving 
at  Boston  June  10,  1662.  He  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Richard  Dummer,  Aug.  18,  1663.  Slie 
died  at  twenty-one,  "  probaljly  without  children." 

His  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  whom  lie  married 
soon  after,  was  widow  of  the  second  John  Endicott, 
and  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Houchin.  Allen  brought 
over  with  him  from  England  a  reconnnendation 
from  Mr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Davis,  a  merchant  in  Bos- 
ton, and  a  fellow-passenger  of  Alle-n,  says  that  half  a 
dozen  of  the  "  great  church  "  were  anxious,  as  he 
supposes,  to  secure  him  for  assistant  on  his  first 
arrival,  "the  Lord  havino;  U'iven  him  laro;e  room  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,"  but  some  were  at  that 
time  o[)j)osed  to  it.  Idiough  not  called  to  ])e  teacher 
on  his  first  coming,  he  several  times  acted  in  that 
ca})acity.  Eleazer  Mather,  of  Northampton,  writes 
to  Mr.  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  on  the  "4"'  of  5"' 
month,  1662,  here  is  come  with  Woodgreene,  one 
Mr.  Allen,  a  young  man,  a  very  able  teacher.  He 
hath  taught  here  divers  times  since  he  can^ie" 

In  the  )'ear  1700  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
fifteen  fellows  of  Harvard  Ccjllege. 

His  second  wife  died  April  5,  1673,  leaving  sev- 
eral children,  one  of  whom,  Jeremiah,  became  Treas- 
ui-(jr  of  tlic  Ih-ovince  in  1715,  and  anothei-,  James, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  iGcStj.' 

Sav;i;;c'.s  r,ciicalot;i(  ;il  I  )i(  ( iniiary  of  New  l'".ni_;laii(l,  Vol.  I.  31.  When 
]'"incr-,on  was  inini-U  r  om.-  of  ln,>  pi^^tci  ity  u  oi  .-^iiippLd  in  l  ii  sL  (  'liiiii.li. 
Eiiici'^oirs  lli^loiy  (;f  1mi>i  C'liiircli,  157. 
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On  Sept.  II,  1673,  ho  married  his  third  wife, 
Sarah,  widow  of  Robert  lireck,  and  daughter  of 
Captain  Thomas  Ihiwkins. 

Allen  lived  in  a  handsome  stone  house,^  and  was 
possessed  of  a  large  estate.  His  wealth  ga\e  him 
tlie  power,  which  lie  used,  as  a  good  bisho}),  to  be 
hospitable."  Me  steadily  sui)ported  ecclesiastical 
order  and  government,  but  recognized  the  divine 
authority  of  Christ  in  all  things,  and .  tlie  right  of 
conscience  to  dictate  his  actions.  He  was  jealous 
of  the  rights  and  i)rivileges  of  the  church,  and  would 
guard  the  latter  from  all  encroachments.  His  third 
wife  died  Nov.  25,  1705.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1710,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  "forty-six  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member,  and  forty-two  a  vigilant  ruler 
and  instructor  of  the  church." 

"  During  the  six  years,  ending  in  1710,  twenty-four 
men  and  sixty-six  women  had  been  admitted  into 
the  church.  In  the  same  period  the  nin^d3er  of  bap- 
tisms was  two  hundred  and  two,  —  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  males  and  eight)-nine  females."  ~ 

'  Drake's  raiulmai  ks  of  IJustoii,  363. 
Erncrs(;n'.'s  History  cjf  I'ir.^t  Church,  157. 
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have  now  reached  a  period  in  tlie  hi.st(M-y 
of  the  colony  duriivj;  whicli  an  important 
clian^^e  was  to  take  place  in  the  relation  of  Churcli 
and  State;  taking  away  from  the  former  that  power 
which  never  properly  belong-cd  to  it,  and  transfer- 
ring the  jin'isdiction  in  civil  affairs  to  the  i)eo|)le. 
11n"s  reform,  so  vital  in  its  o])cralion,  did  not  ac- 
tually occur  till  1692,  wlien  the  new  charter  took 
effect;  but  the  [present  ])Lice  seems  to  afford  a  favor- 
able opportimity  for  taking  a  ])arting  gHmpse  at 
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the  old  order  of  things  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  ' 
Cotton  and  Norton,  when  tlie  church  governed  all. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  attack  on  the 
Puritan  system  of  church  government  had  met  with 
more  than  limited  success.  The  influence  of  one 
man,  aided  by  the  laws  of  the  colony,  had  presented 
an  impregnable  barrier  to  any  such  attempts.  The 
Quakers,  to  be  sure,  had  caused  some  trouble,  but  no- 
where had  established  themselves  as  a  society  of  any 
consequence,  except  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  number  of  Baptists  w^as  perhaps  even  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Quakers,  and  tlie  attempt  to  estal^- 
lish  an  Episcopal  church  had  thus  far  entirely 
failed.  The  influence  of  one  man  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  keep  this  system  in  working  order.  "  What- 
ever Mr.  Cotton  delivered  was  soon  put  into  an 
order  of  court,  if  of  a  civil,  or  set  up  as  a  practice 
in  the  church,  if  of  an  ecclesiastical  concernment." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the 
peculiar  form  -of  church  government  as  established 
by  Cotton  and  others,  and  commonly  known  as 
Puritan  theocracy.  The  experiment  of  governing 
a  country  on  strictly  Biblical  principles,  then  for 
the  first  time  tried,  proved  difficult  to  handle,  and 
in  tlie  end  impracticable.  Such  an  undertaking  was 
found  to  attempt  too  much,  and  instead  of  keeping 
out  objectionable  characters,  it  only  offered  strong 
inducement  to  them  to  come  in. 

The  system,  as  first  introduced,  comprehended 
the  enforcement  of  a  strict  rule  relating  to  ba[jtism. 
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;  The  struggle  came  with  the  second  generation  of 
colonists.  Serious  objections  began  to  be  raised 
about  baptizing  the  children  of  such  as  had  not  be- 
come full  church-members.  Synods  were  called  "  to 
allay  the  evils."  These  in  their  turn  were  strenu- 
ously opposed,  and  parties  were  divided  into  synod- 
ists  and  anti-synodists,  the  former  finally  carrying 
the  day. 

•  The  part  assumed  by  First  Church  resulted,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  refusal  to  ratify  the  Half  Way 

[  Covenant,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  its 
I  members  to  constifute  the  Third,  or  South  Church. 
I  The  stern  Norton  had  been  dead  more  than  five 
1  years  when  this  separation  took  place.  The  age  in 
j  which  he  lived  is  known  as  one  of  bitter  intoler- 
?  ance  as  well  as  of  earnest  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy. England  had  set  the  example  in  adopting 
I  repressive  measures  towards  the  fanatical  spirits 
j  with  v^'hom  she  was  overrun.  The  charter  of  the 
j  Bay  Colony  was  ]:)ecu-liarly  adapted  to  foster  similar 
I  notions. 

I  Tlie  form  of  govermnent  attempted  to  be  cstab- 
I    lished  by  tlie  colonists  recognized  not  only  the  right, 

but  the  obligation  to  ward   off  "  erratic  spirits." 

'J1ie  laws  of  tlie  colony  were  framed  so  as  to  keep 

•  "police  order"  in  religion.  They  recognized  no  dis- 
i  tinction,  save  in  kind,  between  religious  and  civil  of- 
'    fences.      In  either  case  the  offender  might  l)e  fnied, 

im|)ri.^oncd,  banished,  whii)pcd,  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
■    hung,    '[  hid  our  fathers  made  prompt  use  of  these 
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means  of  enforcing  discipline,  tlie  records  will  amply 
testify.  No  punishment  was  too  severe  for  the  re- 
ligious offender.  They  were  esi)ecial]y  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Quakers  and  Baptists.  We 
have  seen  how  far  his  zeal  in  this  direetion  carried 
Norton,  l  ie  was  instrumental  in,  if  not  directly  re- 
sponsible for,  the  execution  of  the  Quakers  on  Boston 
Common,  through  the  violence  of  his  attack  on  what 
he  called  their  blasphemous  beliefs.  But  wdiile  we  do 
not  defend  the  course  they  pursued,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  judge  men  like  Norton  too  hastily. 
Harsh  as  their  conduct  was,  we  generally  find  some 
excuse  for  it  in  the  extremely  exasperating  behavior 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Tlic  Quaker 
spirit  of  that  day  was  very  different  from  the  tem})er 
of  the  modern  Friend.  Those  who  were  called 
Quakers  then  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by 
that  name  to-day.  llieir  nature  was  aggressive, 
and  they  courted  persecution. 

Some  of  them  re\'iled  the  magistrates,  calling  them 
"justas^es";  and  others,  under  |)retence  of  prophesy- 
ing, appeared  in  ]:)ublic  without  clothing,  or  simply 
wrapped  in  sheets,  with  their  faces  smeared  with 
black  paint,  like  demons  denouncing  direful  judg- 
ments on  the  colony.  Such  exhibitions  were  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  repulsive,  and  well  calculated  to 
shock  the  nerves  of  sensitive  peo})le. 

The  perpetrators  had  to  l)e  put  down.  If  those 
who  [)erformed  this  task  betra)'ed  any  undue  zeal, 
we  must  Ijear  in  mind  the  perversity  they  encoun- 
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tered  and  the  strict  line  of  conduct  they  felt  bound 
to  pursue  in  dealing  with  it. 

Allen  and  Oxenbridge,  it  is  i)leasant  to  record,  do 
not  appear  to  have  encouraged  any  such  procedure  ; 
but  simply  because,  whilst  they  utterly  abhorred  the 
practices  of  these  sects,  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously interfere. 

John  Oxenbridge  and  wife  were  admitted  into  the 
church,  iMarch  20,  1670,^  and  on  the  loth  of  the 
next  month  he  was  unanimously  chosen  pastor. 

LIFE  OF  OXENBRIDGE. 

John  Oxenbridge  was  born  at  Daventry,  Jan.  30, 
1608.  Me  belonged  to  the  Surrey  branch  of  llie 
Sussex  (Kng.)  family  of  Oxenbridge.  His  grand- 
father, John  Oxenbridge,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  in 
1572,  and  quite  a  famous  Puritan  preacher,  was 
twice  brought  before  the  High  Commission  for  an 
attem[)t  to  bring  in  a  new  form  of  j^rayer.  In  15S0 
hu  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  "and  continuing  in  his  course,  subscribed 
/.v;//.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  book  of  discipline." 
His  son  Daniel,  father  of  John  of  1  Boston,  was  a 
graduate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  a  })hysician 
of  liigh  standing  at  Daventry  in  Northamptcjnshire, 

^  "At  ;i  church  inccting  on  y"-'  9'''  (hiy  of  October,  1669,  it  was  ngrccci  on 
&  voted  w'''  u  vnaiiiniiHis  consent  y'  ^.l'  (  »\cnl)ricl.;c  bcc  desired  to  bee 
Assistant  to  y-  jjre.-^eiil  teaching  oMiccrs  ni  preaehiiiL',  y-'  word  ot'  u.'nl." 

"  It  war5  V(;ted  y'  Majo''  (ienerall  .M^'ring,  I'dder  I'eini,  Leilleiianl  OixjUc' 
do  give  tiiis  invitation  of  y*^  church  to  AI""  Uxenbridg  ai>  their  niessingers."  — 
Church  A'c'coriis,  32. 
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and  later  in  life  in  London,  wliere  he  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

While  at  Daventry,  Daniel  married  Katherine 
"daughter  of  Clement  Throgmorton  of  llasley, 
third  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton  of  Loughton 
(the  family  being  patrons  of  Soiitham),  and  so  de- 
scended from  Edward  III."  By  her  he  had  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  John,  and  four  daugh- 
ters.-^ 

Brought  up  under  Puritan  traditions  and  influ- 
ences, like  Cotton,  Oxenbridge'  naturally  became  a 
disciple  of  that  school.  In  1623,  at  eiglUeen  years 
of  age,  he  was  admitted  as  a  connuoner  of  Lincoln 
College,  Cambridge,"  and  thence  removing  to  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  took  his  degrees  of  P.  A.,  Nov.  13, 
1628,  and  M.  A.,  June  18,  1631.  Lie  was  "  dis- 
tutored  "  in  May,  1634,  for  making  several  rules  of 
his  own  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  his 
scholars,  "for  their  better  government,"  which  were 
inconsistent-  with  those  established  by  the  college 
authorities.^ 

After  leaving  the  university,  Oxcnl^ridge  married 
his  first  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler  of 
Newcastle,  merchant,  by  Elizabeth  Cla\'ering  of  Cal- 

^  W.  1).  Cooper's  skclcli  of  the  (Jxciiljrltb^tjs  of  Sussex  and  iJoston,  Mass. 
( Loiulon,  iS()0),  5. 

-  ('oo])er  says  tliat  the  person  achnillcd  as  a  connnoner  at  tliat  elate, 
acc(jr(ling  ti;  Wood  in  his  Athenaj  0\(;iiicn>c-,  could  not  have  been  this  John, 
who  was  then  three  years  younger,  and  adds  t'hat  "  he  was  adndlted  a  pen- 
si'UK-r  of  I'jnmanuel  C(dlege,  Cambridge,  Ai)ril  28,  1G2G,  and  niatrieulatetl  in 
July  of  the  .-^anie  year." 

" 'I  he  sentenc  e  di.itutoring  Oxenbridge  is  printed  in  Wdiarton's  Remains 
of  Rautl,  Vol.  II.  70." — CoorEK's  Sketch  of  t lie  Oxciilu-ii/^cs,  etc.,  7. 
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lalcy,  aunt  to  Sir  Jolin  Clavering  of  Axwell.  He 
then  began  to  preach  in  England,  but  soon  took  a 
voyage  with  his  wife,  who  had  an  infirm  body,  but 
was  strong  in  faith,"  to  the  Bermudas,  "  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry."  They  returned  to  England 
from  a  second  visit  there,  in  1641,  during  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  visited  various  places.  His  will  men- 
tions Great  Yarmouth,  Beverley,  Berwick,  and  Bristol, 
and  to  these  should  be  added  London  and  Winches- 
ter. In  January,  1644,  he  visited  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  there  preached  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning,  before  the  regular  time  of  service. 
He  did  this  without  pay  for  several  months,  but 
at  his  departure  received  /*I5  from  the  Corporati(jn, 
who  at  tliat  time  had  control  of  spiritual  affairs.  At 
Beverley,  where  he  next  engaged  "as  perpetual  curate 
of  the  minister  in  the  patronage  of  the  Corporation," 
a  similar  entry  appears  on  the  Corj)oration  books, 
showing  "  his  disinterestedness  in  money  matters." 
Tliere  it  was,  ^40  ordered  to  Mr.  Oxenbridge  and 
Mr.  Wilson  [his  colleague].  .  .  .  Mv.  Wilson  hax'ing 
had  satisfaction  by  the  parishioners  for  his  i^art,  and 
Ml'.  Oxenbridge  requiring  nothing."  His  hrst  wife 
is  described  as  "a  scholar  beyond  what  is  usual  in 
her  sex,  and  of  a  niasculine  judgment  in  the  pi'o- 
found  p(;ints  of  theology";  and  her  husband,  "a 
grave  divine,  and  of  great  ministerial  skill,  loved 
comrnonl}'  to  have  her  opinion  u})on  a  text  before 
he  preached  it." 

After  visiting  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  in  1650-51, 
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and  a  trip  to  Scotland  in  company  "  with  another 
Congregational  minister,"  in  April,  1652,  lie  was 
made  fellow  of  Eton  College,  on  Oct.  25,  of  the  same 
year,  in  place  of  John  Symonds,  deceased.  In  the 
last  days  of  Charles  I.,  while  at  Beverley,  Oxenbridge 
had  seen  red  the  friendship  of  Andrew  iMarvell. 

In  a  letter  to  01i\'er  Cromwell,  dated  Windsor, 
July  28,  1653,  Marvell  speaks  thus  highly  of  Oxen- 
bridge  and  his  wife.  It  a]:)peared  that  Marvell  had 
been  living  in  his  family  by  advice  of  Cromwell. 
Me  -ays:  —  . 

"  I  ow  infinitely  to  )'Our  lordship,  for  ha\'ini^^  placed  us  in 
so  L^odly  a  faniil\'as  that  of  Air.  ( )xcnbridL;'c,  whose  doctrine 
and  example  are  ]il:e  a  hook  and  a  map,  not  only  interesting 
the  care,  but  demonstratini^^  iu  the  e)',  which  wa)'  we  ought 
to  travell.  .And  Mrs.  (JxenbridL^e  has  a  great  tenderneese 
o\'er  him  also  in  all  other  things.  She  has  looked  so  well 
to  him  that  he  hath  ahx'ady  much  mended  his  coni[)lexion. 
And  now  she  is  busy  ordering  his  chamber,  tliat  he  may 
delight  Uj  be  in  it  as  often  as  his  slinlyes  rec[uire." 

Tliis  hap))y  state  of  things  did  not  long  continue, 
for  soon  after  his  wife  became  a  confirmed  invalid 
for  five  years,  and  died  April  25,  1658,  aged  37.. 
She  was  buried  at  Etoiv  on  the  28th.  In  the 
Chapel  of  Eton  College  was  erected  a  monument 
with  a  Eatin  inscription  by  Marvell  in  her  memory 
wherein  'tis  said  that  while  he  preached  abroad, 
she  would  preach  and  hold  forth  in  the  house."  The 
ejjitajjh  gave  such  offence  to  the  royalists  at  the  time 
f)f   the  Restoration,  that  they  daubed  it  over  with 
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paint.  By  his  first  wife  Oxcnbridge  liacl  several 
chilclreu,  one  of  whom,  Daniel,  "  of  rare  aeeoniplisli- 
ments  as  a  Christian,  a  pliisieiaii,  and  a  seliolar," 
died  young  and  unmarried.  After  he  liad  l^een  a 
widower  about  a  year,  Oxenbridge  married  "a  re- 
ligious virgin  named  h^ranees,  the  only  daughter  of 
Hezekiah  Woodward,  the  sehismatical  vicar  of  J>ray, 
near  Windsor."  She  died  in  eliildbed  in  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Tlie  child;  born  July  25,  16^9,  named  Hieodora, 
married,  Nov.  21,  1677,  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher  of 
Milton,  iMass.,  and  died  in  1697.' 

W'hile  at  Eton,  on  Jan.  25,  1658,  Oxenbridge 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  I  Ion.  Francis  Lord 
Rouse,  one  of  Cromwelhs  Lords,  who  died  Provost 
of  Eton."  After  the  Restoration  in  1660,  he  ceased 
to  enjoy  his  fellowship,  and  while  preaching  at  Ber- 
wick on  Tweed,  the  Act  of  Conformity,  in  1662, 
silenced  him. 

He  then  \'i,sitcd  the  W^est  Lidies  and  tlie  I'arba- 
does,  and  fmall\'  "tumbled  into"  the  New  W'^oiLl  in 
1669.  Before  coming  to  New  England,  perhaps  at 
the  I:)ai-badoes,  he  married  his  thiixl  wife,  Susanna, 
"widow  of  iMr.  /Ybbit."  In  October,  1669,  previous 
to  his  acce])tance  of  the  call  from  Boston,  he  re- 
cei\'ed  an  in\'itation  from  the  church  in  Cliarlestown. 

.1  "The  dcsccndaiUs  of  Peter  and  TliciKlora  Tliatilicr  Iiavc  l)(.cn  \ery 
numerous,  and  the  family  has  always  ])ecn  held  in  hipji  C'Dttcin  in  Massadiu- 
sctts.  Among  them  have  been  many  eminent  dieiiies,  la\\\cis,  and  nier- 
ciiants."  'Vhc  present  minister  traces  his  descent  in  the  maternal  line  Irum 
this  sonrce. 
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Soon  after  his  settlement  as  pastor  of  First  Chureh, 
on  "17:  10:  71,"  on  motion  of  the  De})uty  Gov- 
ernor, the  church  unanimously  voted  to  give  him 
^50  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  to  be  "a  small 
token  of  their  Respect,  Loue,  and  thankfulness  vnto 
him." 

In  1 67 1  Oxenbridge  preached  the  Election  Ser- 
mon ^  from  Hosea  viii.  4,  and  he  warns  his 
hearers  'not  to  backslide  and  fashion  themselves 
to  the  flaunting  mode  of  luigland,  in  worship  or 
walking:.'" 

In  1672  he  was  one  of  seven  ministers  appointed 
to  conduct  the  services  on  a  fast  day  ordered  to  be 
observed,  on  June  23,  by  the  General  Gouit. 

On  May  15,  1672,  on  the  death  of  President 
Chauncy  of  Harvard,  John  Oxenbridge  and  Vicar 
Cakes  were  added  to  the  I^oard  of  Licensers  of  the 
Press,  a  very  dignified  body. 

In  1673  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to 
report  as  to  the  negatixe  power  of  the  General 
Court,  and  if  it  existed,  "t|ie  best  expedient  for  an 
issue,  whether  ])y  lot  or  otlierwise."  In  the  same 
year  he  was  joint  executor  with  his  colleague, 
James  Allen,  and  Antliony  Stoddard,  of  the  will 
of  Governor  Behingham. 

Oxenbridge  died  suddenly  of  a}:)0]dexy.  On  Dec. 
23,  1674,  at  Thursday  Lecture,  he  was  forced  to 


1  A  copy  f)f  this  sermon,  the  only  one  ]')ro1)a])ly  in  exist cncc,  is  in  the 
possessi(iit  of  the  Massaehusetts  Historical  Society.  Jt  was  allowed  to  be 
piinled  oil  Oct.  u,  167 J,  autl  publialied  in  1673. 
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stop  preaching,  "  and  was  carried  liome  in  a  Cedan." 
He  died  on  the  28tli,  and  was  l3uried  on  the  31st 
witli  great  solemnity  in  Cotton's  tomb  in  tlie  Chapel 
Burying  Ground.  His  third  wife  survived  him 
twenty-one  years,  and  died  in  1696. 

Of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  the  church  recoi'd 
am[)ly  testifies.  During  the  siiort  period  while  it 
was  under  his  charge,  the  numl^er  of  admissions  to 
the  church  was  eighty-one,  fifty-four  of  wliom  were 
females  ;  and  ninety-one  males  and  ninety  females 
were  1)aptized.' 

Of  his  preaching  and  literary  aljllities,  Emerson 
sa^-s :  ''  He  is  reckoned  by  the  historians  of  Boston 
among  the  most  elegant  writers  as  well  as  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  time.  Like  his  great  and  good  pre- 
decessors, he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Congre- 
gational interest ;  and  the  piety  which  he  cherished 
at  heart  exhibited  itself  in  his  luibitual  conversa- 
tion." 

In  his  will  dated  "  l^oston  in  New  England  y''  12''' 
da\'  of  first  month  in  y"-'  )'ear  167:'  "  })rol)ated 
in  Suifolk  Count)',  Jan.  9,  167.^,  jjcsides  a  legacy 
of  £20  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Eirst 
Chiu-ch  of  r)Oston  for  the  use  of  the  church,  he 
gi\'es  "to  y''  publick  Library  in  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
as  my  executors  and  overseers  shall  judge  best, 
AugustiiK''s  workes  in  6  volumes,  y'^  centuiies  in 
8  \'olumes,  y*-'  catalogue  of  Oxfoixl  library  [and  a 
number  of  other  w(jrks]." 

^  EiTicrson'i  Iliblory  uf  First  Chuicli,  125. 
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In  the  year  1672  the  cluircli  contril)uted  to  tlic 
support  of  Harvard  College.  The  following  entry 
shows  that  many  of  the  subscribers  were  anxious  at 
the  same  time  to  liave  the  college  removed  from 
Cambridge  to  l>oston. 

"10  (l)  ylj.  This  Daye  a  pnblicl-e  Contribution  was 
made  in  the  Congregation  for  the  \'se  of  )''  Collcilij^c  at 
Cambridge  at  the  motion  of  the  Counsell,  and  beside  the 
publicise  there  was  a  priuatc  subcscription  wlierein  did 
many  show  their  desire  to  haue  it  at  Hostcjn  b)-  subscribing 
for  Boston  10  ft'ould,  5  flVndd,  3  ffould,  and  y"'  lik'e. 

"This  Contributio  went  ouer  ah  tlie  Country." 

The  earliest  notice  of  psalmody  is  contained  in 
the  following:  "17:  5  :  72.  Richard  Cooke  and 
Simon  Ivodgers  were  Desired  to  set  l/ie psal^ics  tipon 
Sabotb  and  Lecture  Dayes."  ^ 

By  his  will  dated  "  the  29"'  of  the  7"'  month,  1671," 
Elder  James  Penn  of  First  Church  left  a  legacy  of 
^10  per  annum  to  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the 
church  "  for  the  jnaintenance  of  such  poor  scliolcn^  or 
scholars  at  tlie  Colledge  as  iJicy  shall  sec  0^00  I ;  and 
[his]  dwelling  house  [he  gives]  to  the  first  Church  of 
Christ  in  Boston  for  euer."  The  former  part  of  this 
legacy  continues  to  be  disi)ensed  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  list  of  l^eneficiaries  ai3|)earing  on  the  church 
record  testifies  to  the  good  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
put  from  the  eailiest  times. 

Hie  ]:)oor  of  the  church  were  not  s]:)ecir]cally  pro- 
vided for  at  this  i)eriod  from  any  fimd  or  legacy. 

^  Church  Records,  35. 
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But  tliL-  following  vote  shows  that  they  were  well 
cared  for  notwithstanding. 

"  Att  ;i  nicetiiif;  of  the  Church  att  my  house  January 
31"'  8^8  Voted  unanhnously  y'  y'  shall  bee  a  Coustaut 
gathcriiii^  for  the  use  of  the  Sacniutcnt  on  Sacrament 
da}'es. 

"^^^^^  1^^^'"-  -JA.  Allkx,  Teacher r 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Oxen- 
bridcre,  Allen  was  left  in  sole  charo-e  of  the  cono-rc- 
gation.  .  '  • 

71ie  year  1679  witnessed  the  calliiig  of  a  synod  l3y 
the  General  Cou.rt,  "  luider  an  a[)()rehenslon  that  the 
sins  of  tlie  land  loudly  cried  for  the  vengeance  of 
heaven.''  John  Sherman  and  Lhian  Oakes  were 
chosen  by  the  ministers  to  represent  their  body. 
Two  questions  were  {propounded  at  the  synod. 
First:  "  What  are  the  siuh  which  have  })rovoked  the 
divine  anger. Second  :  Wdiat  are  the  means  of  re- 
moving it?"  Idu^  result  of  the  synod  was  com- 
numi(\iled  to  the  Cieneral  Coin1.  It  contained  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  sins  and  calamities  that  were 
supposed  to  be  weighing  upon  the  conu^umity,  and 
reconuuended  that  stu])s  l)e  taken  towards  a  revi\'al 
of  religion.  Most  of  the  cluu-ches  took  occasion  to 
renew  t]~ieii"  covenants  ainl  strengthen  their  relig- 
ious faith.  I^rst  Church  did  not  res|)on(l  \'ery  cor- 
dially to  the  invitation  to  attend  the  s\'n()d,  being 
a])prchensive,  it  wotild  a|)}:)ear,  of  an  attack  on 
chui'ch  liberty. 
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Aug.  5',''  1679,  Voted  hyy"  Church  upon  an  order  of 
Gencrall  Court  to  send  I'^lders  &  AIes,seni^ers  to  a  ^)v/^?^/ to 
meet  y'  2'  4"'  chiy  in  Sept. 

"  Tho  wee  tK)e  not  see  h'^lit  for  y""'  calhnj.^^  of  a  Synod 
att  this  time,  yett  y'  j^cin^L;  one  called:  y'  \v'  <40od  theare 
is  or  may  bee  motioned  may  l)ee  encouraL;'ed  and  e\'ill 
p'vented  by  o'  Testimony,  wee  are  \villin!_^  to  send  o'' 
iMessenL^-ers  to  it:  Tho  w'ex'er  is  theire  determined,  wee 
looke  upon  &  judi^e  to  bee  no  further  Ijindini;"  to  us,  y"  the 
hi^ht  of  (jocIs  word  is  y'by  cleared  to  o'  Ccjnsciences." 

On  the  same  day  it  was  voted  to  adow  the  Nortli 
and  Sotitli  churches  to  assist  in  carrvinir  on  Thurs- 
day  Lecttu'e. 

"  Aug.  5'''  1679,  Voted  by  the  Chmxh,  upon  an  on/cr  & 
advice  of  y  niag-istratis,  y'  all  y"  hdders  of  tliis  'i'owne 
mi^ht  joyntly  carry  on  y"  5"'  day  Lccttiyc. 

"  In  Answer  to  y  m()ti<Mi  of  y'  Jlon'  '  IVTa^'istrates  about 
the  Lecture;  Iho  as  an  iajitnctiou  \\ee  Cannot  C(jncurre  w"' 
it,  l^ut  doe  humbly  bare  o'  ^viliicssc  at^-aiast  it,  as  ap'hending 
it  tendin<4' to  y''  infrin^a:m^  of  Church  Libertie :  yett  if  the 
Lord  incline  the  hearts  of  the  other  Teaching  ofhcers  of  this 
Towne  to  accept  (^f  desire  of  o'  Cfficers,  to  g'w^  y'  assist- 
ance w  "'  those  of  this  Church,  w  ho  shall  bee  desired  to  Carry 
on  t/uiir  hftli  day  Lecture,  wee  are  willin<^-  to  acce[)t  theire 
hell)  therein."  ^ 

lit  j6(S2  the  disai;Teenient  between  tlie  L^irst  and 
Idiircl  ehiu"ches,  whicli  liacl  eontinued  for  fourteen 
years,  came  to  an  end.  An  effort  was  made  in  that 
year  to  esta])lish  an  L]])ise()])al  eliurch  in  Boston. 
l>()th  soeieties  regarded  sncdi  a  ebiireli  as  a  eonnnon 
enemy,  and  so  Ijoth  eame  together  and  um'led  their 

1  C'liurcli  Uccords,  39,  .|0.     hi.iiy  ul   I'ctci  'riuilclicr. 
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energies  to  prevent  its  establishment,  The  pro- 
posal for  a  reconciliation  was  voted  by  Vmt  Church, 
April  23,  1682/ 

A  Motion  to  y'-'  South  chh).  At  a  mcctingc  of  the 
ffirst  Church  in  l^oston. 

Oucstion  :  W^hothcr  yo"  he  wiUin^^c,  keeping  the  Rule 
in  its  Intirenes  &  not  Revokeingc  yc/  Testimony  thereto, 
viz.  y'  Rule  of  Church  order  w  ''  we  haue  .pffesed  Asent 
vnto,  &  is  published  as  the  Judi^ment  of  the  Churches  of 
new  Enf^land  platff  of  Discipi  CJiapt  13  throui^hout.  To 
ffori^iue  &  fforget  all  offences  Res];)ectinge  our  selues  y'  we 
iud;^"e  haue  iustly  bin  taken  at  our  1  )esentini^"e  Hrethern. 

Supposeinge  y'  passe  in  the  old  Church, 
O.  Will  it  not  be  expedient  y'  it  be  koueingly  presented 
to  the  Disentinge  Bretheren  and  y'  Society  by  a  meet 
pson  or  ,])sons,  &  they  be  desired  to  signiffie  by 
writinge  their  Approbation  of  y'  Rule  &  iudgeinge 
any  Deviation  ffrom  it  to  be  Irregular,  &  if  y'  Returne 
be  Acceptable  y'  it  male  be  Reccjrded  by  both  in 
m.emory  of  an  llap[)ie  issue  of  y'  vnComffortable  & 
Longe  breach  and  the  begincinge  of  o'  desired  peace, 
V/'''  the  Lord  grant.  Amen. 
Voted  in  y^  Affirm-ativc  Together. 

Lett'  frum  y"  3  '  Chh  in  l^oston,  to  the  kdrst — in  Return 
to  y''  abo\'e  muticui. 

\\'( )usiiii'r ULL,  Ri<:ut:ui':Nr),  &  Bi:t,ovj':i),  —  As  we  can- 
not l)ut  w"'  greeffe  acknowledge  the  great  evill  y'  y'  is 
in  Lt  uisions  ffrom  the  sad  iCxperience  which  we  haue  had 
of  tlie  Dangei'ous  Inflluence  which -the  Distance  betwixt 
yo"  ^  \'s  hath  had  in  y"  Land,  so  wee  Desire  llartily  to 

^  "  In  Au;_;iist,  1670,  ;i  fonii:il  projxtsal  of  accoinmodalioti  was  iiiadc  1))'  llu; 
lu.-w  I  lnii-(:ti  to  the  old  ;  \>\\\  wHii.inl  siiccc:^ —  Wisnick's  ///^/crv  uf  (Uil  South 
C/iuri/i,  I  f.  'J'lic  vote  of  the-  old  (  liim  li  in  ilV/c;,  allo\\in;_',  tlic  tillicr  (  linn  lu-s 
(Norlh  anrl  Soiilli)  to  >,liaii.-  in  tli'-  ( undiM  t  u\  Tlnnsda)'  L(h  Uiic,  nia\  pos^iMy 
indiealc  a  tendency  to  )  icld,  luit  no  iK.i,i(U:d  slrp  \\'a>  lakiai  nnlil 
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Acknowlcdi^e  the  gooclncs  of  god  in  nioiicini^c  yo'  hearts 
to  Looke  Towards  a  Pascifhcation,  &  \v ''  Thanktlulhies  to 
Acce]:)t  at  yo'  hands  y"  kind  tender  of  Iveeoneihatio,  made 
vnto  vs,  to  the  tfurtheringe  whereof  ( lod  fforbid  y'  w  e  shoukl 
^\'i^^fully  put  any  Obstruetion,  who  Rather  Desire  to  put  aU 

handes  we  haue  to  the  pniotin<^e  of  it:  As  beiuL^c  sen- 
cible  of  y^  Truth  of  w'  he  intiniated,  3  Sain.  2.  2(3,  That  if 
the  Sword  Devour  ffor  ever  it  uilbe  bitternes  in  )•"  end. 

As  ffor  the  Condicion  of  Acconiockieio  w'"'  hath  been 
p'sented  to  ws  ffroni  yo'  selues  by  the  wo'shijTull  ScUiuiell 
Nowell  eseptire  &  the  Reuerend  M'  James  /VUen,  w  c  are 
ffuH)^  and  fiVeel)'  Ready  to  subseril^e  it.  And  as  wc  haue 
Rubhckly  &  .pticulerly  in  the  Last  Sinod  Aelvnowledi^ed  the 
IMatfforme  of  Church  Discij^line  w  ''  was  ai^reed  v  pon  Ijy 
the  hdders  &  Messengers  of  the  Churches  to  be  iiuv  .Sub- 
stance of  it  Orthodox,  So  we  doe  now  in  pticuler  ])ffese 
y'  we  doe  beleiue  y"  13  chapter  of  y'  ImjoIvc  tlirough(ji:t  to 
be  Acc(u\hnge  to  Rule  tS:  the  mincR  of  god  in  his  word 
Resjjcctinge  y'  case  y'in  treated  oi,  y'  an)'  Deviation 
)'MTrom  is  Irreguler,  &  wherein  an)' of  (/  Sinffull  inffirmities 
haue  been  greiuous  to  ah  or  any  uf  yo'  Church  we  aske 
fforgiuenes  both  of  god  &  of  yo'schic-s,  And  desire  da)'ly  to 
pi-aye,  wliat  we  know  not  Teach  tliou  \  s.  Ai\d  if  w  e  haue 
(U>ni:  Amisse  we  wmII  do  so  noe  more;  tfor  our  sehieswe  are 
llartil)'  ("oiUeiU  Tliat  all  thinges  wherein  we  iudge  our 
ScluLM  to  haue  beene  Agri.M"ued  maie  be  buried  in  ()bli\  ion. 

I'he  god  (T  peace  Direct  yo"  U)  a  good  &  llapp)'  Issue- 
inge  of  y''  great  affaire  w'''  yo"  liaue  so  Canditll)''  l)egim,  & 
Cover  all  the  Ifailiiiges  of  his  people  vnder  the  Ivobc  ot 
Christ  ivighleousnes,  (iranling  vnto  vs  all  tin:  l)Iessiuge 
of  the  (jospell  of  pea.ce '  to  )'o'selues  the  Rlessednes  of 
Peacemakers. 


'I'o  tliL-  KruLTLiul  Mr  JamI'.s  Ai.i.I'N  Tenchef 
aixl  .Mr  [dun  W'iswm.i.  knlcing  I'.ldcr 
(<f  .y  iTii  st  g.itliciod  e'huixli 


wo.shipffull,  lU'uri'cd,  I'.chuie.l, 


yo'  llicllh.Tcn  ih  ilu-  I, ..1.1  jr.u-.  Llni^t, 


•7 


S  AMl'll  1.   Will  MM., 

ill  tlu:  M.nn.-  \  wH.  llir  llive  >K;  ifull 
vole  (.f  til,'  Ilu'llici.  il  (,(   V-  3 
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Lett'  from  first  ciili  in  Boston,  to  the  Third  —  in 
answer  to  their  Lett'. 

At  a  meetinge  of  ffirst  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston, 
Mayc  7,  1682. 

LIONNORLD,  WORSIIll'KFULL,  RLLTI'.RF.XO,  &  BELOUF:!)  IX 
THE  Lord, — Wee  JLuie  Receaued  yo'  Returne  b)'  the 
worshipffull  M'  John  Hull  ICsqiiire  vX  the  Leiierend  AL 
Sanuiell  Wallard  to  o'  motion  to  peace,  wherein  )'o"  ex- 
presse  yo'  TliankffuU  reception  iN:  ffull  Concurrence  w"'  the 
Condicion  (jf  Accomodation  tlierein  mentioned  w  ''  we  ])c- 
cIavc  to  be  .Vcceptable  to  vs.  And  wherein  our  sinfl'ull 
inffirmities  haue  been  greivous  to  )'o"  or  any  of  )'o",  we 
mutuLilIy  aske  forgiuenes .  of  god  &  you,  And  Desire  all 
offences  we  iudge  haue  been  giuen  vs  maye  be  Morgiuen 
and  fforgotten,  Desireinge  to  fforgiue  c;thers  euen  as  we 
beleiue  god  ffor  Christ  sake  hath  fforgiuen  vs. 

And  we  ffurther  intreat  that  l)oth  our  motion  and  your 
Iveturue  and  this  Conclusion  maye  be  Recorded  W'!'  yo''  as  it 
shallbe  ^  w ''  \'s  in  memory  of  a  I  Ia[)p\'  Issue  of  our  vnCom- 
ffortable  iJistance      the  wa\-e  of  o'  peace. 

Now  the  god  of  peace  that  brought  againe  flrom  tlie 
Dead  o'  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  sheepheard  of  the 
shee[)e,  hy  the  blocnl  of  the  ex'eriasli nge  cox'enant  make 
yo'  [jifect  in  e\'er}'  good  worke  to  Doe  his  will,  worl^einge 
in  \-ou  that  w  ''  is  uu).si  well  pleasiuge  in  hi>  sight,  Soe 
pra)'es, 

Honnored,  Iveuerend,  IJeloued, 
Yo'-Jh'etheren  in  the  (faith  &  ffello\vshii)e  of  (lospell, 

|  \Mi:s  Ai,i,i;x, 

JoiI.X  \\'\>\\'\\A., 

\V"'   the  ffull  &  \'nanimovs  Consent  of  \''  bretlieren. 

'  At  tlic  (l.itc  f)f  llii-^  entry  it  was  not  <|Mitij  fullv  se  ttled  ulial  paitii  Irs  and 
])art.-i  oi  the  anxiliaiy  x'ahs  should  he  n:.ed  as  ^rpar.ilc  wmd-^.  In  Uiis  ( 011- 
iicctinn  it  may  Ix;  as  well  lo  c)l)sca-\c  tliat  tin:  plan  adopted  in  this  wmk  ot" 
prcse-rving  as  nmeli  as  possible  ihe  ori'^inal  spellin.;  and  i ninhinal  ion  of  words 
in  (piotin'4  I  roiu  old  niainr-.(  1  ipt^  and  iXTords  is  saii.lioiud  !)\-  -oine  ol  the 
l)e>I  anllioiitie^  on  llic  Milijc-I.  Tin'  a  1 1  eni  j  :l ,  I  In  a.  I  ( ,re,  lia.->  heeii  made  lo 
follow  this  ccnii'sc  wlicre\aa  siu  h  (piol.ilions  are  iiisca  ted. 
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In  the  year  16S2,  it  appears  by  the  church  records 
tliat  Sampson  Bond  was  invited  to  preach.  The 
vote  was  in  the  "  aflirmatix'e  and  generally,"  but 
notliino:  came  of  it; 

No  assistant  was  setded  till  "  i  i  (3)  84,"  when  the 
following  question  was  put :  — 

]ikK'rill':Ri':\, — The  .pv'ielcncc  of  ^od  Ilaucinr^c  brought 
111'  Moody  into  the  Towiic  vndcr  such  circuuistanccs  as 
}'o"  know, 

Whether  yo"  be  willinc^e  y'  in  y"  name  of  the  Church  he  be 
Desired  Dureini^e  his  abode  and  Ivesidence  here  to  l)e  .Con- 
stantly helpffuU  to  our  Teacher  in  preaciiini^^e  of  the  word 
of  _god  amouL^^e  vs.  - 

'rhc  1  );iyc  aljinics^  presciUed  If  \x-a,  manilTtst  by 

and  Accepted.  yuur  Si;j;i"ie. 

John  WibWALL.  Voted  A tlinuaii vely, 

James  Ai.lkn, 

JuUN  WJSWAI.L.I 

LIFE  OF  MOODKY. 

Joshua  Moodey,  son  of  William  Moodey  of  Ips- 
wich in  Suffolk,  was  born  in  England  in  1633. 
I  father  came  to  tins  cotmtry  soon  .  after,  and  in 
1635  became  one  of  the  fuht  settlers  of  Newbury, 
Mass.  /Vfter  gi-aduating  at  J Tarvard  College  in 
1653,  Moodey  remained  in  Camljiidge  for  some  time 
arid  joii^ed  the  church.  Me  then  wei'it  to  Ports- 
inotdh  in  1658,  and  in  1660  was  settled  as  pastor  in 
that  place.'"^    Though  not  ordained  to  the  oilice  tmtil 

'  ("liiiicli  Uecords,  .\  \. 

~  "  III  pKihahly  with  a  view  to  secure  him  an  atlentive  aiidieiicc, 

'  OrJiri;/,  that  a  cai;e  he  made,  or  some  othi  r  mr.ms  iiwenled  hv  the  Si  kct- 
inen,  to  ])iiiii-,h  such  a>  shjepr  or  take  luhaiio  ow  the  rmchs  (hi\'oiit  of  the 
meetiii}^  in  th,e  time  (;f  the  |ml;li(jue  exercise.'"  —  Sli;iaA''s  //dn'd/i/  iiratin- 
ales,  \'oh  I.  567. 
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167 1,  when  the  First  Church  was  fairly  organized 
under  liis  direction,  lie  preaclied  statedly  from  his 
first  coming.^  His  trials  during  the  period  of  his 
first  settlement  in  Portsmouth,  arising  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Ciovernor  Cranfield,  at  last  drove  him  to 
Boston,  in  16S4,  to  accept  the  call  there  offered. 

"The  p'ox-iclcncc  of  God  hax'ins:;-  Cast  R"'  iM/  Joshua 
Moodc}'  anion^;"  us  by  Shuttini^'  the  doorc  of  Libcrtic  for 
his  ministry  in  his  ownc  church  att  rortsniouth,  wcc  doc 
earnest!)'  desire  that  hec  \\'ould  Constantly  exercise  minis- 
try w'"  o'  Teacher  among  us,  untill  hee  hath  free  and  o[)en 
libertie  to  returnc  to  y'"  againc,  w"''  \\'ee  expresse  as  an  Ex- 
planation of  o'  former  vote,  &  o''  mind  y'in. 

"  Voted  unanimously  as  Attests, 

"  Jami:s  Allen, 
-  "  John  WTswall."  - 

Moodey  was  esteemed  for  other  cpialities  besides 
those  of  a  religious  teacher.  On  Feb.  28,  1655,  he 
was  chosen  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  1684 
(July  2),  on  the  death  of  President  Rogers,  received  an 
iiu'itation  to  l)eeome  his  successor.^  In  1669,  during 
his  mini>try  :it  PortMUotith,  he  hel[)ed  to  raise  £60  a 
year  for  seven  )'ears  to  be  ap[)lied  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  brick  building  at  Harvard  C\)llege,  the  old 
v/ooden  one  being  small  and  decayed.    'Jdie  address 

^  His  interesting^  accoiiut  of  the  .^atlicriiiL;  of  tliis  Oiurch  is  (  o])ie(l  from 
the  (;r:L'inal  records  in  Ahlen'.^  "  A(  (onnt  of  Keli^ious  Societies  in  I'o^t^,- 
nioutli."  .Mo(,flcv  was  the  lirst  sul):-,(j  il  ler  of  ihe  chuuh  co\enant. 
-  Church  Lecords,  4  \. 
"In  Se-pleu>l)er  the  '  Overseers  dcehired  their  consent  to  and  approha- 
tion  thereof;  hut  14  October,  '  the  Cofnittee  appointed  to  tieat'uilh  him 
'  mad(;  return  to  the  Overseers,  Tliat  Mr.  M  oodi'y's  anr^wer  ua.-,  on  the  Nl  iCiA- 
TIVJ-:.'  "  — SlIil.KY'-S  Jlun'urd  CraJititlL  v,  VoL  I.  575. 
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to  the  General  Court,  dated  May  20,  1669,  (undoubt- 
edly written  by  Moodey,)  gi\  ing'  the  result  of  the  sub- 
scription and  the  reply  thereto  from  that  body, 
acknowledging  the  gift,  may  both  be  found  in  the 
colony  records. 

In  1686  Charles  Morton,  i)astor  of  the  First 
Church  in  Charlestown,  formed  an  association  of 
ministers  in  imitaticjn  of  one  in  Cornwah,  England. 
Moodey  was  a  member  of  this  l)od)',  w  hich  met  at 
tlic  College  once  a  month.'  Its  priniary  object  was 
"  the  ])romotion  of  the  gospel  and  our  mutual  assist- 
ance and  furtherance  in  that  work  ;  "  ])ut  matters  of 
ci\'il  }3olicy  and  government  were  often  relcrred  to 
tlicrn  for  ad\'ice.  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  for 
the  nnnihter  to  ])reach  a  sei-nion  to  a  C(jndemned 
man,  who  was  forced  to  gi\'e  his  attendance,  and 
Thursday  Lecture  was  a})]jr()i)riatL'd  for  this  |)urjX)se. 
On  IMarch  6,  i6(S6,  Mocjcley  performed  this  dismal 
service  in  his  "  lixliortation  to  a  Condennied  Male- 
factur." 

"  I:.d\\ard  Randolph  sa\'s,  Moodey  was  one  of  the 
'  l'i\'e  ministers  of  i)ost()n  who  were  in  the  Councill 
Chamber  on  the  eighteenth  of  A[jrill  [i6cS9],  when 
the  (ioven'  [Sir  lulmund  Andi-os]  and  myselfe  were 
brought  out  of  the  b'ort  before  them,  writing  ordei's, 
and  were  authors  of  some  of  tlieir  printed  papers.'  " 

'  JaiiiLS  Allen  aiul  fnliii  Ilailcv  were  also  iiKinhcis  of  this  li(ul\ ,  wliicli 
(risc(!^-(:(l  "'I'liiilv  iiiipoi  l.inl  i  ,i-.cs  ;  anion;./;  olhl•l^,  '  Wlu  tlicr  1  n>l  nnncnl  ,il 
Musick  may  \,c  n-^cd  \,y  llu:  (  ■|ini  >  h  of  Cliii.l  in  ili.^  TiiMi.  k  Worship  and 
Scrvi(c.'  Re^oKcd  in  tin;  nc,LMt  i  M' :  I  will  mil  lnMrtlu-  im  lody  ol  thy  (  )r- 
gaus."     ^LS.  in  .Ma>->.  Iii,,l.  Sou.  J.ihraiy.     Sec /yvjY,  ( ' ha|  1.  \' L 
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In  1693  he  returned  to  Portsnioutli  to  resume  tlie 
cliarge  of  his  former  parisli,  and  ended  his  days  as 
their  minister  in  "  usefulness,  love,  and  peaee."  Cot- 
ton Mather  —  who  preaehed  his  funeral  sermon  from 
Acts  vi.  15  :  "  Looking  steadfastly  on  him,  they  saw 
liis  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel  "  —  sa)'s  he 
died  at  Boston  (where  he  went  for  medical  adx'ice)  at 
Cotton  Hill,  being  there  on  a  visit,  July  4,  1697,  aged 
sixty-five.  His  days  were  proljably  shortened  by 
overwork.  In  the  manuscript  journal  of  Rev.  John 
Pike,  a  son-in-law  of  Moodey,  and  formerly  minister 
of  Dover,  N.  IL,  it  is  written:  "July  4,  1697,  Mr. 
Joshua  ^Moodey  deceased  of  a  wasting  consum])tion 
at  l>oston,  sab  :  day,  little  past  5  afternoon.'' 

A  full  account  is  extant  of  the  trial  and  })un- 
ishment  of  Joshua  Moodey  at  Portsmouth  for  re- 
fusal to  administer  the  Lord's  Su|)per  in  such  form 
as  was  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Pre\'ious  to  this  pnjceeding  against  him,  Ah)()dey 
liad  aroused  the  ill-will  of  Cowruor  Ci-aufield  by 
calHng  a  member  of  the  chui-cli  to  account  for  false 
swearing,  and  oljliging  him  te>  make  j)ul)lic  con- 
fession before  the  chui'cli.  The  (  jovernoi",  wfio,  as 
was  said,  had  already  compi-omised  the  matter  with 
the  oflender,  and  declined  to  allow  any  further  ])ro- 
ceedings  to  be  taken,  determined  to  ha\'e  his  re- 
venge upon  Moodey  for  his  zeal  in  this  direction.^ 

^  " 'rhc  warrant  of  connniliiieiit,  (l.itcd  6  I'Y  hniarv,  16X5-,],  (■(iiiiinaiidcd 
the  Marshal  to  '  a]iprclicii(l  tlic  ])<)i\\  and  iK-rson  (.1  J o  daia  M ( .o(  .  .  .  aiul 
carry  hiiu  to  the  prison  (jii  f;ri:at  Lslaiid  ;  .  .  .  .ind  tlic  j)i  iM)n  kccix  r,  Ki(li. 
Aljholt,' was  'rc'juircd  i(j  receive  .  .  .  and  kce[;  Iiiui  in  safe  ciistod}',  in  tlie 
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In  one  of  the  letters  wliich  IMoodey  wrote  during 
his  imprisonment  ])y  Cranfiuld,  tlie  patient  fortitude 
of  tlie  man  is  clearly  sliown.  The  good  Lord  ]3re- 
pare  poor  New  England  for  the  bitter  cup  wliich 
is  begun  with  us,  and  intended  (by  man  at  lea^t) 
to  go  round.  Hut  God  is  faithful,  upon  wliose 
grace  and  strength  I  beg  grace  to  hang  and  hope." 
Tlhs  letter  he  signed  "  Christ's  prisoner  and  your 
humble  servant."-^  After  suffering  about  thirteen 
weeks'  im}3risonment,  by  the  interposition  of  friends 
IMoodey  obtained  a  release,  tho'ugli  under  a  strict 
charge  to  })reacli  no  more  within  the  j)rovince,  on 
penalty  of  furtlier  imprisonment,  ih-cvious  to  his 
coming  to  Boston  in  16S4,  it  liad  f)een  decided  at  a 
town  nieeting  in  New  Ila\cn,  on  March  1 7,  to  in- 
said  prison, — he  huvinij  1)ccn  com'iLtcd  i^f  adiniiiistcring  the  sacranients  coi\- 
trarv  Id  the  Uiws  aiul  statutes  of  lai^lanJ,  and  refusing  to  iidininislcr  the 
sacraments  aeeordiiii^  to  the  lites  and  ceremonies  ol  the  tduirch  ol  I'ln^lanvl, 
and  the'  enjoinetl  in  the  said  .-.taluie.-.,  — there  Uj  leniain  lor  the  >i)ace  uf 

six  months.'  " 

The  C(;urt  uhiiJi  tried' Moodev  con^i-led  of  six  m(.-ml)ers,  four  of  wlioni 
wru;  foi  .1  conviition  and  two  fm  an  a>;  |MiuaL  Of  ihe-e  f.un-,  i^ohie  and 
(ireene  at  l\v>[  entered  an  actjuiitah  hul  were  linal!\'  won  o\cr  h_\  Craiiliekh 
••  Not  h)n,[^  .-d'ter,  (Ireeii  repcnteth  writes  Moodey,  and  made  his  aeknowledg- 
ment  to  tlic  ])astor,  who  fraidxlv  f(^rL;a\e  him.  Koine  was  e.\eomnmn'icated 
from  I  lam|)ton  church  for  a  eonnnon  drunkard,  and  (hed  exconnnuid^  ate,  and 
was  l)y  liis  fiiend-.  tindwn  into  a  hole,  near  liis  Innrse,  for  lear  ol  an  arrest  of 
his  cai'case.  HarefooL  fell  into  ;l  laiiLMiishin-  tlistenipei  whereof  hi'  died; 
(Jollin  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  his  Irnre  and  ndlls  Inii  nt,  himself  not 
hlain,l)Ut  disnn'ssed."  —  Siim.i'a  's  Jhuraiil  C, )\uliiaUs,  \'ol.  \.  j7,),  note. 
1  Mass.  Ili^r.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV.  5. 

"About  10  March,  K'iSj-^,  while  Moodey  was  in  ]ni>on,  he  wrote  to  In- 
crca.sc  Mather:  'I  lately  rec  '  two  letters,  one  from  the  chun  h  of  N.  Haven, 
a  2"'  from  \  mai/i^l  rales  there,  in  order  to  ni\'  icmo\Mn'.;  ihilhei  ;  >!v:  I  nia\-  add 
a  3  '  \:  4'''  from  Jlros  Wdiyting  .\:  (  Collins  to  back  their  motion.  Hut  I  am  at 
present  t(jo  fust  lixed  for  nio\  ing.' " — Sii;i.l:y's  JLiyvui'd  (Jruiluj/is,  I. 
375,  note. 
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vite  him  to  become  tlieir  minister.  His  reason  for 
declining  this  ofter  was  because  he  still  "felt  bound 
to  his  former  people,  and  would  be  as  near  as  })ossible 
to  them." 

In  1685  Craniield,  the  Episcopal  governor,  left 
the  country  in  disgrace,  and  Moodey  had  frecpient 
intercourse  with  his  Portsmouth  Hock  until  his  hnal 
return,  eight  years  later.  His  funeral  at  Boston 
was  largely  attended  by  ministers,  luagistrates,  and 
others,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  tomb  of  the 
worshipful  John  Hull  "  in  the  Granary  i^urying 
Ground,  the  day  before  Commencement  at  Har- 
vard. IMoodey  was  remarkal)le  for  his  steady  de- 
votion to  all  that  pertained  to  his  sacred  calling. 
Such  tasks  as  he  performed,  part  of  the  time  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  having  a  tendency  to  distract 
his  attention,  seem  almost  incom[jrehensible.  He 
left  ninet)'-three  manuscript  volumes,  containing 
four  thousand  and  seventy  serrjions,  making  an 
average  of  two 'and  one  half  a  week  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years. 

The  success  of  his  })astoral  labors  was  wonderful, 
considering  the-  many  obstacles  in  his  way.  At 
Portsmouth,  where  his  ministry  was  so  intei^rupted, 
the  number  of  admissions  reached  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  P)Ut  more  worthy  of  rememljrance  than  any- 
thing else,  because  so  uncomnuju  in  those  days,  was 
his  entire  freedoni  froni  the  witchcraft  craze.  Here 
again  he  suffered  persecution,  though  in  the  end 
he  was  sustained  in  his  course.    One  Philip  l^ig- 
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lish,  a  well-to-do  merchant  of  Salcni,  was  im]:)n's- 
oncd  with  his  wife  for  witchcraft  in  I)Oston  jail, 
tlirouL^h  the  intercession  of  friends,  and  because 
the  former  place  afforded  no  further  acconmioda- 
tion.  During-  the  day  they  were  ■  allowed  to  go  at 
laro'c  on  bail,  "on  condition  of  their  loch'-inir  in 
jail."  Moodey  was  at  Boston  at  the  time,  and  deter- 
mined to  set  them  free.  With  this  purpose  in  mind 
he  inx'ited  them  to  church,  and  preached  from  the 
text:  "  When  they  shall  persecute  you  in  one  city, 
flee  to  another."  Following  up'  his  sermon  with 
some  \vholesome  advice  of  a  more  private  nature, 
he  finally  induced  them  to  make  good  their  escaj)e. 
The\'  succeeded  in  reaching  New  York,  and  there 
remained  till  the  storm  .of  persecution  subsided. 
The  ser\'ice  whicli  Moodey  |K'rformed  on  this  occa- 
sion was  gratefully  rememl^ered  by  the  descendants 
of  English  in  after  days,  but  at  the  time  so  great 
was  the  displeasure  which  his  conduct  created  that 
it  is  said  t()-ha\'e  caused  his  removal  from  Boston 
Ijack  to  Bortsmouth. 

"  Moodey  was  twice  married,  aiid  had  several  chil- 
dren." Mis  first  wife  was  pi-obaljly  a  daughter  of 
I.'klward  Collins  of  Cambridge,  and  sister  of  Ivev. 
John  Collins,  of  London.  1  (is  second  Avife  was 
widow  Ann  Jacobs,  of  I])s\vich,  who  survived  him. 
One  of  his  daughtei-s,  named  I\hirtha,  married 
]^ev.  Jonathan  Russell,  of  l^ai'ustable,  grandfather  of 
Iileazer  Russell,  lisfjuire,  of  I'oi-tsniouth.  Another, 
Sarah,  the  second  daughter,  married  Rev.  John  Bike, 
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of  Dover,  N.  H.,  several  of  Aviiose  cliildren  were 
baptized  by  their  graiidfather.  'Hie  other  daugliter 
was  Hannah.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  had  more 
than  one  son,  Sanuiel,  who  was  for  several  years 
a  preacher  at  New  Castle  (Great  Island)."  ^  Of 
the  direct  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  Wil- 
liam Moode\',  the  father  of  Joshna,  fifteen  ha\'e 
irraduated  at  Harvard  CoUeire,  nine  of  whom  be- 
came  ministers. 

In  his  will  jMoodey  left  particular  directions  about 
avoiding  the  extra\'agance  so  common  at  funerals, 
and  further  directs  that  ''if  I  die  in  Portsmouth,  my 
body  shall  be  laid  in  the  burying"  }jlace  there,  under 
the  great  stone,  by  the  side  of  the  oak,  where  I 
buried  my  firbt  wife  and  the  deceased  children  I  had 
by  her."  • 

According  to  Emerson,^  in  1 684,  "  sixty-four  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  communion  in  this  diH^ade  of 
}'cars  [while  the  church  was  undur  the  sole  of 
Allen],  thirl\'-nine  of  wiiomwtre  females.  During 
the  same  period  seventy  male  and  se\'ent\'-se\'en 
female  children  were  baptized." 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period  of  unusual  discpuiet. 
Andros,  previously  (}o\'ernor  of  New  York,  came  to 
New  h^ngland  in  1686,  witli  a  commission  gi\'ing 
liim  almost  unlimited  authority.  He  early  proved 
his  hostility  to  the  established  s\'stem  of  churches, 
and  manifested  a  strong  preference  for  the  Church 

'  Skctclics  of  the  Moody  l''ainily,  48,  49.       -  Ili.-^ioiy  of  Mibt  Church,  129. 
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of  England.  The  first  Episcopal  society  in  Bos- 
ton was  formed  tliis  year/  and  the  serviee  of  the 
Common  Prayer  book  introduced.  This  \vas  ef- 
fected before  the  arrival  of  Andros.  Randolph,  who 
was  active  in  forwarding-  the  desiL?n,  had  sufri/ested 
a  contribution  towards  building  an  edifice  for  the 
church,  but  without  effect. 

"  Andros,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  applied  for  the 
use  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston.  The  minis- 
ters and  leading  laity,  who  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  agreed  that  they  could  not  with  good 
conscience  consent  to  such  a  use  of  their  meeting- 
houses.~  In  the  following  spring  what  had  been 
withholden  as  a  matter  of  riglit  was  taken  by  power. 
The  Governor,  after  viewing  the  three  churches  in 
town,  sent  Randolph  for  the  keys  of  the  South  meet- 
ing-house, that  he  might  have  prayers  read  there  ; 
and  without  the  consent  and  against  the  will  of  the 
proprietors,  made  use  of  their  meeting-house  for 
divine  service.''^ 

Emljoldened  by  his  success  on  this  occasion,  An- 
dros made  further  attem[)Ls  to  dislodge  Congrega- 
tionalism and  establish  ]^]pisco|)acy.  It  was  pi-ovided, 
for  instance,  that  no  marriage  should  l)e  legal  unless 

1  'riic  formation  of  tlie  first  episcopal  society  took  ])Iacc  liiiu-  I  16S6. 
'I'hc  fir.■^t  meeting  took  place  in  the  cast  ciul  of  the  to\\  ii-liou>c  (w  here  the  okl 
Slate  Ilonxj  stands).  History  of  Ivinu's  ( 'fiapel  by  (ireeiiwooi,!  ( 1S33),  and 
by  Henry  W.  Foote  (iSS_'). 

-  "'I'uesday,  1  )ec''  21,  1GS6.    There  is  a  iiieetinj^  at  Mr.  .Mien's  of  y"^^  iMinis- 
tcrs,  and  four  of  each  ( "ongref.';ation  :  'tu  as  a;.;reed  y'  conld  not  with  a  ^ood 
Conscience  consent  y'  onr  .Meetin,^  I  lonsc  shoidd  be  made  n-.e  of  for 
Comon  pray  worship." — S i-.\VA i.i.'s  huu  v- 

Ilutciiinson,  \'ol.  I.  .^jo,  note,     i'uute's  History  uf  King's  Chapel  (1S82). 
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solemnized  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  Not  content 
with  this,  even,  he  abolished  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
appointed  by  the  court,  and  threatened  to  take  away 
their  meeting-houses.  The  ])roclamation  of  King 
James  at  last  served  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
people. 

First  Churcli  "voted  [Nov.  6,  1687]  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  brethren  y'  An  Adtlresse  should  bee  ch'awne 
up  To  bee  sent  to  his  Majestie  in  y'  names  to  Expresse  y' 
humble  ThankfuUnesse  for  his  gracious  deckiration  of  Lib- 
ertic  to  o'  consciences  and  securing  o'  h'berties. 

"James  Allen. 

"Mr  Chcvers  only  mo  y'  It  might  bee  knoune  w'  was 
writt,  It  was  Answered  y'  was  a  Hbertie  for  any  y'  desired  it 
to  see  it  at  my  house,  w"''  satisfied.  Aft'  w'  was  the  vote 
forementioned."  ^ 

Matters  at  last  came  to  such  a  pass,  through 
the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Governor,  that  Increase 
Mather  was  despatched  to  England  to  make  per- 
sonal intercession  with  the  king.  The  residt  of  this 
mission  was  to  bring  things  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
4'he  abdication  of  James  and  the  de[)()siti()n  of  y\n- 
dros  followed  in  raj^id  succession.  iMnally,  the  new 
charter  was  acceded  to,  and  what  threatened  to  be  a 
serious  re\'olt,  if  not  rebellion,  was  a\'erted. 

'Idle  church  records  at  this  date  contain  a  nn'xttu'e 
of  chui-ch  and  what  \vc  should  call  cor|)orate  mat- 
ters. Some  of  the  entries  are  inleresling  as  show- 
ing the  good  care  that  was  taken  of  the  ministers, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  way  of  ])roviding  {or  them. 

^  Church  kccDrdn,  45. 
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Thus,  directly  after  a  list  of  admissions  for  the  year 
1690,  appears  the  following:  — 

"  Sept.  24,  1690.  Att  a  church  mcctini^  at  the  Tcaclicrs 
house  was  unaniuiously  Voted,  That  M' Jereniiali  Duinnier, 
Capt.  Pen  Townseucl,  AFTini :  Thornton,  doe  assist  tlie  Dea- 
cons, acquaint  seh^s  \v"'  the  Church  Treasure  &  use  y' 
prudence  for  Supphes  for  the  support  of  the  oriicers  w"  Con- 
tribution is  wanting;'  for  Preachers  anion<^  y "  and  particularly 
for  wood  for  this  yeere."  ^ 

The  following  year  a  siniilar  entry  occurs,  provid- 
ing £10  a  year  for  wood  for  the  teaching  officer. 
At  this  })eriod  the  teacher  of  P^irst  Chin-ch  had  the 
use  of  the  ministry  house,  a  |)lcntiful  supply  of  wood, 
and  forty  shillings  per  week.  'Phe  following  entry 
shows  with  what  strictness  the  Sabbath  day  was  then 
observed : — 

"  pily  26.  91.  Voted  Hiat  each  one  will  endea\'o'  to 
p^'cnt  pollution  of  the  I.ords  ilay  by  any  of  faniilie,  & 
)'  the)'  will  shiitt  uj)  shops  before  Sun  downe  on  the  Past 
da\'  of  the  ^\eeke  And  keep  )''  ChiKlren  servants  \v"'in 
doores,  (lod  assi.^linL;."  - 

iM-oni  1685  to  1692  the  records  show  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  members,  of  whom  ninety- 
two  are  females  ;  also  tw'o  hundred  and  fifteen  bap- 
tisms, of  which  one  himdred  and  eleven  are  fenuales;' 

'Phe  charter  of  INPissacluiscTts  was  declared  x'oid 
in  16S6,  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  there  existed 
a  kind  of  interregnum.     hi  the  )'ear  1692,  when  the 


'  riiiiich  Records,  52.  -  iliid.  53. 
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witchcraft  craze  was  at  its  licight,  the  new  or  pro- 
\incial  charter  went  int(^  effect,  destr()\-in<_;-  the  con- 
troUinij-  intluence  of  the  churcli  in  ci\'il  affairs.^ 
The  change  which  tlius  took  j^kice  was  important  in 
anotlier  respect.  The  doors  wei"e  now  tlirown  open 
to  Hberty  of  conscience,  liitherto  entirely  restricted. 
The  only  class  against  wliich  o[)pressive  nu'asures 
were  still  in  force  was  the  Jesuit.^'  In  1697,  "  while 
StOLighton  was  in  the  chair,"  we  find  a  law  of  the 
province  corresponding  to  the  linglish  law  "against 
Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  and  similar  orders  were 
passed  in  New  York,  prohibiting  tlieir  residence  in 
that  colony;  alleging  that  they  instigated  the  Indians 
to  attack  the  English  and  all  other  Protestants.""'^ 

In  the  year  1693  both  John  Hailey  ^  and  Benjamin 
Wadsworth''  were  invited  to  assist  "the  present" 
teacher  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After  the  first 
invitation  was  extended  to  liim,  in  November,  1693, 
W^ads worth  continued  to  preach  as  a  probationer 
simply  until  Sept. -8,  1696,  "when  he  was  inducted  by 
the  n.eighf)()ring  ministers,  with  a  formality  hitherto 
un])ractised  in  the  land  ;  "  *^  and  for  a  little  more  than 

1  //;//,',  ciiap.  nr. 

IIohiK-.'.^  Annals,  Vol.  TT.  5. 

nr.uHnrd's  1 1  i^lory  of  M  assachusctts  ( 1 620- 1 S20) ,  94 

"Jill)-  17.  Voted  y  Of  Tcaclicr  doe  invite  M'  |(ihn  iJavlcyto  Assist  liini 
in  I'lcacliin,!,'  constantly  while  among  us  j  times  in  a  monlli  or  ol'lner  if  liee 
jjkase." — Cliiii-ih  A'l-roriis,  54. 

"  Voted  this:  Nov.  2S.  9].  At  a  meeting  of  the  CIuikIi  at  i>/v  h<nise 
iinanimonsly  y^  o''  Teaeher  Invite  \\'iuh'iO<i)  t h  to  as^i^l  him  ( onstantly  once 
a  montlroi  any  oilier  vacancy  in  J'leat  hing,  any  oilier  Iiel])  hee  shall  jndgc 
iieedfnil."  —  5.1. 

"  J. in.  21.  96,  Uenjamin  Wadswoith  admilted  a  memlier.  Aug  ().  X'oted 
anew  a  cli(;ice  of  \\<  Wad^worlh  to  leaching  oilu  e.    And  o    of  Seinemher  I o 
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a  year,  until  the  death  of  Railey  interrupted  the 
union,  the  church  remained  under  the  care  of  three 
ministers. 

LIFE  OF  BAHJ'Y. 

John  Bailey  was  born,  Feb.  24,  1643,  near  IMack- 
bourn,  in  Lancashire,  ''of  a  very  picAis  mothur,"  who 
early  trained  him  to  "the  service  of  the  Lord."  His 
father  was  a  man  of  dissolute  liabits.  When  l^ailey 
was  but  a  child,  his  mother  called  the  family  together 
and  made  him  offer  prayer.  \Vhereu})on  the  youth- 
ful petitioner  spoke  with  such  effect  as  to  turn  the 
father  fr(;m  his  evil  ways  and  lead  him  into  paths  of 
righteousness.  Pjailey  was  tauglit  grammar  by  Sagar, 
and  the  higher  branches  by  the  "famous  Dr.  Har- 
rison," and  began  preaching  at  twenty-two  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chester.  Lie  afterward  lived  about 
fourteen  years  at.  Limerick,  in  Iieland,  and  there  had 
great  success  as  a  preacher.  1  le  was  offered  prefer- 
ments, even  a  Ijishopric  ui)on  the  first  vacancy;  but, 
like  his  [)redecessor  Wilson,  he  S[)urned  them  all 
from  a  diblike  to  the  re([uirements  which  they  in- 
volved. 

Me  was  twice  imprisoned  for  non-conformity. 
The  fu'ht  time  was  in  Lancashire  jail,  during  liis 
miiiisti-y  at  Chester;  the  second  was  in  L-dand. 
When  before  the  judge  on  the  latter  occasion  he 
said  to  him :  — 

bcc  the  (lay  of  (jidinal  ion.  5  Ncii^Jihour  (luiiclus  voted  to  l)cc  sent  to,  the 
North  ^v:  South  in  Iln^ton,  ( 'h,ii  U  stdwiu-,  1  loirlicsl'  i\:  Ko.xhin  v-  Aul;  ]o. 
Voted  that  al"l(  r  M  ^  \\'a(Uworth  oidinalioii  hee  shall  hee  dec  laied  a  I'a^lo^  to 
ihi-.  OiUk  Ii.''    'I'hi.'i  v(jte  wa.-:)  e.\c<  uled  (S  Si.:|)l.  i(m/).     Ihid  ^6. 
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"  '  If  I  liad  been  drinkinc^  and  gaming  and  carousing  at  a 
tavern  witli  my  company,  ni}^  Lords,  I  presume  that  would 
not  have  procured  my  being  tluis  treated  as  an  offender. 
Must  })ra\'ing  to  God  and  preaching  of  Christ,  with  a  com- 
])an\-  uf  Christians,  tliat  are  as  pecable  and  inoffensive,  and 
ser\-iceable  to  his  Majesty  and  the  (lovernment  as  au)^  of  his 
subjects,  must  this  be-  a  greater  crime?'  The  Recorder 
answered,  '  W'c  wiU  have  you  to  know  it  is  a  greater 
crime.'" 

For  some  time  during  his  imprisonment  in  Ire- 
land, his  congregation  daily  visited  him,  di\'iding  it- 
self into  seven  parts  for  this  serxice. .  But  finally  a 
stay  was  put  to  these  proceedings.  At  last,  in  order 
to  regain  his  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
recpiired  condition  and  leave  the  country.  He  was 
not  permitted  even  to  preach  a  farewell' sermon,  but 
subsecjuently  wrote  an  earnest  letter  of  advice  and 
exhortation. 

John  Bailey  came  to  New  England  in  1684,  with 
a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  who  was  also  a  minister. 
On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  Bailey  preached  for  I\lr, 
W'ihard  at  the  South  Church,  while  the  W'atertown 
Chuich  treated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  settle- 
ment. Judge  Sewall  has  the  following  entries  in  his 
joui'nal  at  this  period:  — 

"Tluirs(kiy,  March  12,  i68'^^.  Mr.  Jn"  l^ayley  ])reacli'd 
from  Amos  4.  \2,  and  Mr.  Willard  from  2  Cor.  4.  16,  17,  18. 
lioth  .Sermons  and  Prayers  excellent.  In  y'  even  2  first 
staves  of  y'"  46"'  I\S.  sung.  I'p.  2.)  "  Not  a  Sal)])ath-day, 
Sepr  20.  Mr.  Jn"  l')ayley  preached  w'"  us  all  day:  Mr.  Wil- 
lard at\\\-iU:rto\vn."  (p.  38.)  "  J^ast-day,  March  25,  1686. 
Mr.  W'ilhu-d  exerciseth  all  day,  Mr.  Ikiyley  being  constrained 
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to  keep  house  by  reason  of  Gout."  (p.  75.)  "  Mr.  ]\f 
]^a3'lcy  preaches  his  farewell  sernn)n  from  2  Cor.  13.  11, 
^oes  to  Watertowii  this  week',  July  25,  16S6."  "July  2(S. 
A  considerable  Troop  from  Watertown  come  &  fetch  Air. 
l)ayley;  some  of  ours  also  accompau)'  them."    (p.  89.) 

He  was  installed  at  Waturtown,  Oct.  6,  1686,  as 
tlie  fourth  minister  of  the  chtircli.  The  ceremony 
of  laying  on  of  hands  was  omitted  on  this  occasion.^ 
As  Judge  Sewall  records  it:  "  ]\Ir.  Bailey  was  not 
ordained  as  Con^'recrational  men  are." 

His  brother  Thomas  was  soon  afte-r  cliosen  assist- 
ant, but  died  within  a  year  or  two,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-fi\'e.  In  1690,  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Thomas,  Henry  Gibbs  was  called  to  su})ply  the  va- 
cancy, and  accepted  the  invitation,  to  take  effect  in 
Novemljer.  Gibbs  seems  to  have  filled  this  place  at 
intervals  previous  to  a  regular  a[)|)(jintment,  when  the 
elder  Bailey  was  perhaps  suffei  ing  froni  illness.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  possil^ly  on  accotu:it  of  con- 
tinued ill-health,  P^ailey  removed  to  P^oston  in  1692. 
'Hie  next  year  he  was  invited  to  become  assistant  at 
ITrst  Chureh.  Here  he  stayed  tnitil  tlie  close  of  liis 
life. 

His  last  days  were  attended  with  great  stiffering. 
He  exercised  great  control  ovur  himself,  liouex^er, 

^  The  same  omission  took  ])Iacc  at  the  installation  of  C'liaiK's  Morton, 
who  was  settled  over  the  First  Clhiu  cli  in  ( 'hark  slown  in  16S6.  "  1  OSO,  Nov.  5, 
Mr.  Moodey  in  's  prayer  [on  that  (jccasion  |  s\l,  tho'  that  W would  h.ivcheen 
grateltdl  to  many  (vi/.  layin<;-(jn  ol'  hand^)  was  omitlrd,  or  Icj  that  i,nr|U)sc." 
^  — S-liWAI.I.'s  youriml  (Feb.  16S4-5-1 70  5),  97. 

Sec  also  Norton's  letter  to  IIiijj,h  lioscawen,  copied  in  Saiinul  Malhei's 
Apology  for  the  I.ihertie.^  <jf  the  Churches  in  New  l''.:n;land,  i.}S.  'I'lie  cere- 
mony was  revived  at  the  reordination  of  I'ridge  in  1705. 
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and  was  full  of  confidence  in  a  better  world  to  come.' 
To  those  of  his  peoi)le  who  caine  to  New  England 
with  him,  and  attended  at  his  bedside,  he  said,  I 
charge  you  that  I  find  you  all  safe  at  last."  At 
another  time  he  was  uneasy  in  his  mind,  but  even 
then  was  able  to  say  that  tlie  INIaster  hatli  done  all 
thing's  well,"  When  his  friends  who  were  o-athered 
round  him  began  to  weep,  lie  reproved  them,  saying, 
"Away  with  your  idols;  away  with  your  idols." 
Shortly  before  his  last  illness,  his  journal  says,  "  I 
was  affected  with  what  I  read  of  Mr.  Shewel  of  Cov- 
entry, who  died  in  the  pulpit.  Lord,  let  me  not  die 
meanly;  but  in  dying,  bring  much  glory  to  thee." 
lie  seems  to  have  realized  these  last  wishes,  for  his 
closing  words  were,  "Oh,  what  bhall  I  say  Me  is 
altogether  lovely.  Oh,  all  our  praises  of  Ilim  are 
poor  low  things  !  His  glorious  angels  are  come  for 
me."  Me  died  on  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  1697,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  In  a  sermon  begun  just  befoi'e  his 
fatal  illness,  l)ut  ne\'er  hnishied,  he  used  the  text, 
"  Into  thy  haiid  I  commit  my  S[)irit."  Cotton 
I\ lather  ]Dreached  his  funeral  sermon  from  the  same 
words  (Ps.  xxxi.  5),  on  a  very  cold  day  (Thurs- 
day, December  16),  in  presence  of  a  large  com- 
])any.  Mis  body  was  interred  in  the  Cranary 
J)urying  (i round. 

1Te  great  characteristic  of  Hailey  was  f)rbear- 
ance,  for  which  he  had  ample  training.  1  lis  j^i-each- 
ing  seemed  to  make  a  decj)  imj)i-essi()n.  John 
Dunton,  the  ecceritric  bookseller  f-om  London,  says: 
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"  I  heard  hini  upon  these  words,  '  Lookini^  unto  Jesr.s,' 
and  I  thought  he  spake  Hke  an  angeh"  By  nature 
sensitive,  he  never  shrank  from  any  duty,  but  served 
liis  people  in  a  faitliful  and  conscientious  manner. 
Me  used  to  say:  "Three  things  1  desire  to  get; 
patience  under  the  calamities  of  life,  imj^atience 
under  the  infirmities  of  life,  and  earnest  lon<>"in<'-s 
for  the  next  life."  /Ynother  of  his  earnest  prayers 
was  that  ''we  may  not  be  of  the  number  of  them  who 
live  without  love,  speak  without  feeling,  and  act 
without  life." 

The  journal  of  John  Bailc}',  begun  in  Ireland,  and 
brought  over  with  him  to  this  country,  contains  some 
interesting  entries.  Besides  his  Irish  experiences, 
there  are  notes  of  a  domestic  nature,  lie  seems  to 
have  been  worried  by  accounts,  for  in  one  place 
he  exclaims:  "  I  '11  proceed  no  further;  it's  enough 
to  make  a  man  niad  to  take  notice  of  dayly  ex- 
penses." 

The  following  is  among  his  marriage  records: 
"  dTere  was  by  the  General  .Assembly  silting  in 
October  or  Nox'cmber,  1692,  an  order  made  for  Min- 
isters marrying,  as  well  as  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
which  hath  encouraged  me  to  do  it  at  the  im})or- 
tiinity  (jf  friends."  Hutchinson  says  that  "  among 
our  ancest(jrs  there  was  no  instance  of  luarriage 
by  a  clergyman  during  their  charter;  but  it  was 
always  done  by  a  magistrate,  or  hy  persons  s}>e- 
cially  aj)pointc'd  for  that  jnu-pose,  wlio  were  con- 
fined to  ])articular  towns  or  districts.     If  a  min- 
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ister  happened  to  be  present,  he  was  desired  to 
pray." ' 

In  a  blank  leaf  of  Bailey's  book  entitled  "Man's 
Chief  End  to  Glorihe  God,"  presented  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  there  is  the  following 
mcnioranduni  respecting  his  descendants :  "  Now 
living  of  his  offspriiig  in  Boston,  vSarah  Belknap 
and  Abigail  Willis,  and  three  great-grandchildren, 
namely,  Charles  Willis,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Willis,  and 
Abigail  Willis,  May  28,  1771."- 

John  Bailey  s  widow  becanie  the  second  wife  of 
Peter  Thatcher,  of  Milton,  Mass. 

LIFE  OF  WADSWORTH. 

Benjamin  Wadsworth,  son  of  Sanuiel  and  Abigail 
(Lindall)  Wadsworth, was  born  at  Milton,  iMass  ,  in 
1669.  His  father  was  captain  of  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, and  distinguished  for  his  bravery  in  Philip's 
War.  The  spot  on  wliich  he  fell  in  battle  (at  Sud- 
bury, Mass.),  in  1676,  is  marked  bv  a  monuiuent  in 
mcnu)i'\'  of  lum,  and  of  those  who  were  slain  with 
him,  "  erected  l^y  tliis  (Ids  seventh)  son."'' 

Benjamin  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1690,  and  three 

I  1 1  iitcliinson'.-i  llistfHy  of  .Massachusetts,  Vol.  1.  ('li.ip.  V.  .\.\\. 

" 'rhe  names  oi  Willis  and  llelkiiap  mark  a  mimher  ol"  liis  posterity  iu 
the  I'emale  line;  and  there  aie  now  livinj^  two  of  his  {^randehihh  en,  tin  ec 
grcat-grandeliihh  en,  and  several  of  the  lifth  ;.(eneral ion." — Kmi.kso's'^ //js- 
to)y  of  JurJ  (.7iitn/t^ 

"In  iH52the  town  of  Sudluirw  with  the  .issislan(  c  of  the  Slate,  ereiti<1a 
more  enduring  momnnent,  w  hi(  h  wa>  (■on>(  (  rated  with  ap])i  opi  iate  solemnities, 
Novendi'.r  23'of  tliiit  \cai'.  'I  lie  iiis(  liption  upon  it  givt  ,^  /\pril  iS  as  ihi; 
date  of  the  hatile.hnt  jx  i  haps  it  w<iidd  he  more  correct  t(;  call  it  the  2ist."  — 
^V.  /■:.  J  list,  iu.d  Gciu-al.  Jxi'i^.  (1853),  17,  221. 
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years  later  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  was 
the  hrst  minister  of  tliis  church  wlio  was  ccUicated 
at  the  ncig'ldjoring  University.  Soon  after  grad- 
uation the  iMrst  Churcli  in  Boston  invited  him  to 
preach  once  a  niontli  for  tliree  years,  until  his  fuial 
appointment  in  1696. 

Se})t.  9,  I  7 1 2,  he  was  chosen  r\-llo\v  of  Harvard 
College,  and  June  10,  1725,  at  the  age  oi  fifty-six, 
became  the  President.  His  inauguration  took  place 
on  Commencement  day,  July  7,  1725. 

'1/he  following  is  an  extract  from'  his  address  on 
that  occasion,  in  re})ly  to  the  f deutenant-Governor, 
who  had  invested  him,  as  it  were,  with  the  robe  of 
offiee  :  — 

"  I  thankfully  acknow  ledge  the  respect  shown  nie  by  the 
Reverend  Corporation,  especially  by  )'()iir  Honour,  and  the 
Honcjured  and  Re\'erend  0\'er^eers.  I  freely  own  myself 
unworthy  of  the  lionour  to  whicli  1  am  called.  Hut  I  think 
the  call  of  Providence  (which  I  desire  to  e)'e  in  all  thini^s) 
i:^  so  loud  and  plain  thai  1  dare  imt  refuse  it.  I  desire  to 
ha\'e  ui\'  whoU'  dependence  on  ihe  lueat  (u)d,  \\\y  Sa\  iour, 
for  all  the  w  isdoui  and  5_;race  nec-diul  lor  nie  in  ihis  weii^hty 
service,  i  ho|)e,  b)'  his  ]iel[),  I  shall  show  all  proper  alle- 
giance to  our  Sox'creign  Lord,  King  (jeorge,  and-ohetli- 
ence  to  his  laws  in  this  Province,  and  endea\'our  to  ])roniote 
the  same  ann^iig  all  I  shall  be  conccuaied  with.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  take  the  best  care  I  can  of  the  College,  direct- 
ing aiul  oi'dering  the  members  and  affaiis  of  it,  according 
to  the  constitution,  laws,  and  statutes  thereof  I  desii-e  the 
earnest  prayers  of  (iod's  people,  that  the  (lod  of  all  grace 
\v(;uld  make  me  fiithfiil  and  successful  in  the  ver}'  gi^eat 
service  1  am  called  to." 
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After  his  disniissal  from  tlie  office  of  pastor,  Wads- 
worth  went  to  reside  with  liis  family  at  (Wadsworth 
House)  Cambridge,  and  tliere  continued  until  the 
day  of  liis  death,  although,  as  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear, in  frec[uent  intercourse  with  his  former  charge. 
Me  is  said  to  have  filled  his  new  office  in  a  usehd 
and  sensible  manner.  W'ithout  being  quite  as  bril- 
liant as  his  predecessor,  Leverett,  he  betrayed  at  least 
no  want  of  executive  ability.  lie  suffered  a  draw- 
back in  a  serious  failure  (jf  health  soon  after  his 
remox'al.  But  although  lie  ne\er  fully  i-ecovered, 
lie  was  enabled,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  by  prudent 
management  to  j^erform  his  hd:)ors  without  much 
interruption. 

Wadsworth  had  a  remarkable  memory.  Me  could 
quote  from  the  Bible  without  reference,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  a  carefully  prepared  sci'mon 
without  the  aid  of  the  manuscript.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  this  remarkabl)'  retentive  luemory  that  his 
sermons,  though  clear,  were  apt  to  Ije  rathei-  diffuse. 
.•\s  a  i)ruacher  he  was  plain,  practical,  scriptural, 
and  [powerful,"  in  doctrine  thoroughl)'  orthodox  ;  as 
a  pastor  he  was  diligent  to  ser\'e,  ai'id  com})assionate 
fjr  the  sorrows  of  men,  regulaily  gi\'ing  a  tenth  of 
lu"s  ii]Come  in  charity.  Me  diod,  March  [6,  172,?^ 
at  the  age  of  sixt\'-seven,  leaving  a  legacy  to  First 
Church.  Ai)pleton,  Sewall,  Wigglesw orth,  and  I'ox- 
ci'oft  preached  sermons,  and  M)'nt,  the  oldest  tutor 
of  Ilarvai'd  College,  duli\'ered  a  Latin  oi'alion  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  death.    A  widow  (who  was  Jvuth 
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Boardnian  of  Cambrid<je  at  ihc  time  of  her  inarriaorc 
witli  Wadsworth),  but  no  children,  survived  him. 

During  the  four  last  years,  ending  with  1696, 
eiglity  persons  of  the  congregation  becanie  com- 
municants, sixty-two  of  whom  were  females.  One 
liundred  and  hfty-seven  children  were  baptized  with- 
in the  same  period,  of  whom  eighty-three  were  boys." 

Six  churches  had  been  established  in  Boston  by 
1698,  besides  l^rattle  Street,  then  just  forming. 
They  were:  First  Church,  Second  Church,  Third 
or  South  Church,  First  Baptist,  King's  Chapel,  and 
the  Quaker  Church,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brattle  Street,  afterwards  on  Congress  Street. 

The  formation  of  l>rattle  Street  Chureh  was 
heralded  by  a  manifesto  or  declaration,  ])ublished 
in  November,  1699,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
the  other  Congregational  cluu-clies.  What  would 
now  be  looked  upon  as  intermeddling  was  then 
viewed  only  in  the  light  of  wholesome  rebuke,  jus- 
tihed  by  the  def)arture,  in  certain  jjortions  of  the 
deelaration,  from  the  order  of  the  gospel  as  rec- 
ognized hy  C(jngregational  churches.  The  perusal 
of  a  letter  in  the  Massaehusetts  Flistorieal  Libi-ar\s 
dated  Dec.  28,  1699,  simply  signed  "  Increase  Mather 
and  James  Allen,"  addressed  to  Mr.  C\)lman,  with  no 
other  pivfix,  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  disfax'oi"  with 
\\hicli  the  manifesto  was  received.  Both  of  the 
ministers  at  the  same  time,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
eliurehes,  deelined  to  unite  in  a  public  fast  with  the 
new  soeietv. 
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At  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  tlie  ties 
which  united  the  churclies  and  the  College  were  still 
\-ery  strong.  By  a  then  recent  order  of  the  General 
Court,  every  Congregational  minister  becan^ie  an 
Overseer  of  the  College,  and  in  addition  to  tliis  the 
President  was  always  a  minister  of  one  of  the 
churches. 

1700.]  A  new  century  finds  Allen  and  Wads- 
worth  in  charo-c  of  the  cono-reoation.  The  former, 
though  advanced  in  years,  still  clung  to  tlie  discipline 
of  the  cliurch.  The  following  was  entered  by  him 
on  tlie  church  records:  — 

"Feb.  10,  1 701.  Whereas  there  is  a  IVint  lately  come 
forth,  dedicated  to  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  l^ngland, 
entitled  'Gosple  order  Revived';  \\lierein  are  harsh  ICxpres- 
sions  unmeet  against  the  present  practice  of  this  churcli  antl 
the  professed  way  of  congre^aticjual  cluirches  tlierein  ;  wee 
doe  hierein  declare  o'  utter  dishl^e  tliercof,  'idio  wee  doe 
not  condemne  those  who  cunscientiously  practise  otherwise. 
And  wee  desii-e  the  Platfornie  of  Church  disciphne  ina)'  hcc 
Reprinted,  tliat  those  who  are  unacquainted  witli  it  may 
]^^^)\\  it,  w  is  the  director)'  of  o  practice,  so  iar  as  it  a^i'ces 
w  ith  llie  w  ord  of  (jod.     Voted  by  a  very  full  consent."  ^ 

The  old  customs  of  New  England  chtu-ches, 
though  fast  fading  out,  still  survived  at  this  }jeriod. 
Exconnnunications  were  not  tmcommon  at  a  mtich 
later  date.  A  shadow  of  a  distinction  still  existed 
between  pastor  and  teacher,  rtdi ng  elder  and  deacon. 
Ptn"itanism  in  its  s})irit  still  licld  its  own.  J^^iom  1697 
to  I  704  one  htmdred  and  seventy  persons  were  ad- 

1  Church  Records,  59. 
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niitled  to  the  clnirch,  one  hundred  and  one  of  wliom 
weru  women.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  cliildren 
were  ba])tized  during  tlie  same  period,  one  liundred 
and  forty-eight  of  whom  were  males  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  females/ 

Allen  had  gradually  retired  Ironi  aetive  ser\'ice 
the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  adx'ancing  age  ; 
though  he  died  in  ofhce,  as  the  senior  pastor  of  the 
church.  Thomas  Bridge  was  ordained  as  assistant 
minister,  May  10,  1705.  ^hhe  three  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston,  together  with  those  in  Roxbury, 
]3orchester,  Charlestown,  and  IMilton,  were  invited 
to  take  |)art  in  the  ordinatioii.  Allen  gave  the 
charge,  and  laid  on  hands,  together  with  Jilder 
Bridgiiam  and  J^lder  Coj^e.  The  Revs.  Increase 
I\kither  and  Samuel  W'illard  were  also  called  upon 
to  join  in  the  latter  ceremony.- 

LIFE  OF  1 5 RIDGE. 

Thomas  Ihldge  was  born  at  llacknev  in  1656, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  klis  kimik'  are  said  to 
ha\'e  ])een  \'ery  wealthy.  Sliortly  after  his  Ijirth  oc- 
curred the  Creat  I^re  in  London,  'khat  terrible 
conflagration  swept  awa)'  the  lamily  mansion  and 
all  the  contents,  except  "one  hampei"  of  pb'ite,  of  all 
tlieir  large  possessions."  Among  (jther  treasures  the 
family  records  disap|)eared.  I  k's  origin  and  ante- 
cedents, therefore,  cannot  be  fully  stated.  After 

^  I'lnuT^on'.-,  Ilistfjiyof  I'ir.sl  CIhhl];!,  151. 
*  CIiuilIi  Records,  (/),  188. 
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graduating"  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Bridge  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  tlic  Ea^t.  During  this  tour 
events  occurred  which  changed  liis  \'ie\vs,  and  in- 
duced him,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  study  for 
the  ministry  and  finally  take  orders.  About  t]i(i 
same  time  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Turner,  the 
only  child  of  a  widow  who  married  William  Pat- 
crson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  luigland.  In  his 
will  dated  ''Westminster,  Eondon,  July  i,  1718,"  her 
stepfather  says  :  ''  1  give  and  becjueath  to  Elizabeth 
my  daughter-in-law,  only  child  to  my  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Turner,  relict  (;f  the  late  Thomas  Bridge, 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  New  l^ngland,  ^/,''i,500." 
Mrs,  Bridge  was  als(j  made  a  residuary  legatee  under 
the  same  instrument.       •  ' 

Before  he  came  to  New  England  to  settle,  Mr. 
Bridge  led  a  wandering,  yet  useful  life.  After 
"  some  tra\'els "  to  the  Mediterranean,  ho  \'isited 
tlie  inland  of  Jamaica,  and  there  exercised  in  preach- 
ing ;  thence  to  Ne\"v  Prcn'idence,  as  it  was  called, 
where  he  was  in  great  demand  ior  eivil  and  clerical 
offices,  and  was  considered  the  chief  man  among  the 
residents;  thence  back  again  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  at  the  l)ermudas,  tlien  A'i.sited  by  a  teri-ible 
]j]ague,  he  labored  so  faithlully  as  to  pi'oduce  twent)'- 
iiine  sermons  in  one  inonth.  At  this  i)lace,  as  at 
Prov  idence  and  P>arl.)adoes,  they  tried  in  vain  to 
induce  him  to  settle. 

His  next  renun'al  was  to  \W'st  (New)  Jersey;  but 
after  a  short  visit,  he  declined  an  invitation  to  reuKiin, 
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and  witli  his  wife  and  four  dauglUurs  came  to  Bos- 
ton, March  17,  1704.  His  wanderings  ceased  with 
the  call  from  First  Church  in  1705,  except  tliat  he 
was  allowed  to  accompany  the  commissioners,  in 
their  journey  to  Port  Ro)'al,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1707.  Mis  degree  of  M.  A. 
(H.  C.)  was  conferred  in  1712.  lie  died,  Sept. 
26,  1715,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years  in  First 
Church,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  ''He  made  a 
sudden  exit  from  the  scene  of  Ids  labors,  lea\'ing 
behind  a  name  which  is  better  than  precious  oint- 
ment, and  four  ]Dublications  e\incing  his  concern 
for  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  tlie  welfare  of 
mankind." 

Judge  Sewall,  in  his  diar)-,  says  :  "  i  7  1 5,  7'  26.  Be- 
tween II  an.d  12,  i\Ir.  l)ridge  ex|)ires.  The  old 
Church,  the  Town,  the  Province  hax'c  a  great  Loss. 
He  was  particularly  dear  to  me.  His  Prayers  and 
Sermons  \\'ere  niany  times  Plxcellent ;  not  always 
alike.  It  may  be  this  Letharglck  Malad\'  might, 
though  unseen,  be  the  cause  of  some  Uneveness. 
Idle  Lord  lielp  us  duly  to  lay  the  death  of  this 
worthy  person  to  heart!  We  may  justly  fear  he  is 
taken  away  from  l^vil  to  Come,  Isa.  57."  Cooper 
S]:)eaks  of  him  in  his  diary  as  "  a  maji  of  much 
])iety,  dex'otion,  love,  Immility,  meekness,  tkc,  and  of 
great  fidelity  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  office."  His 
prayers  were  ])articularly  impressive.  Pra^'cr  was  his 
gift,  and  the  Ihbk:  his  library.  Rev.  \)\\  Colman 
})reached  his  fun(  r^d  sermon.     I  fe  was  buried  in  the 
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Cotton  tomb  in  the  Cliapcl  Burying;-  Ground,  Sept. 
29,  1 7 15.  The  cliurch  voted  to  take  a  contribu- 
tion on  October  9,  to  defray  his  funeral  expenses. 
The  aniount  thus  collected  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  a  penny  ;  the  fun- 
eral charges  came  to  about  one  lumdred  and  four 
pounds.  It  was  further  ordered  tliat  the  sum  of 
four  shillings  a  week  be  allowed  Mrs.  Bridge  "for 
the  present  out  of  the  Contribution  I)Oxe."  The 
statement  wliich  Sawage  and  others  make,  that  in 
early  life  Bridge  was  a  merchant,  is  pronouiiced  on 
good  authority  to  be  incorrect.'  One  of  his  descend- 
ants ~  says:  "Mr.  Bridge  educated  Ids  daughters  as 
though  they  were  sons,  and  preparing  for  Oxford  ; 
they  were  mistresses  of  tlie  languages,  painted  on 
canvas  and  glass,  were  highly  accomplished  as 
needlewomen,  and  l^etter  educated  generally  than 
was  conunon  in  Europe  at  this  ])ciM*()d.  l  ie  was  so 
strict  on  the  Sabbatli  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
gather  flowers  or  walk  in  the  gaiTlen.  He  alwa\-s 
had  the  shutters  to  the  windows  on  the  street  closed 
on  Sunday,  that  there  should  be  no  inducement  to 
take  their  attention  from  graver  and  more  impor- 
tant things."  The  names  of  these  daughters  were 
Elizabeth,  Ellen,  L)-dia,  and  Copia.  'Jdie  second 
daughter,  Ellen,  "was  born  at  tlie  island  of  New 
Providence,  Oct.  i,  1688,  married  Joseph  Marion, 
'  Gentleman'"  (who  was  the  son  of  Juhn  Marion,  Jr., 
deacon  of  Eirst  Chtirch  thirty-two  years,  from  1696 

1  Eliza  (Story)  White  MS.,  /;i/ra.  Ibid. 
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to  172S),  on  Thursday,  June  7,  171 1,  and  died  Jan. 
20,  1745,  in  tlic  fifty-ninth  year  of  licr  age.  Jk\sidcs 
these  daughters,  lie  had  an  only  son,  'Idiomas  Bridge, 
Jr.,  born  Oct.  31,  1709,  who  died  in  infancy  of  small- 
pox, to  the  bitter  grief  of  his  family.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  baptism,  Mr.  Bridge  for  the  first  time 
joined  his  wife's  name  with  his  own  on  the  church 
record,  thus  testifying  to  the  importaiK^e  of  the  event. 
The  descendants  of  Bridge  in  the  female  line  by  the 
names  of  Marion  and  Story  have  been  connected 
with  the  church,  at  different  periods,  down  to  the 
present  time.^ 

Various  meetings  were  held  in  the  year  1709,  at 
the  house  of  Air.  Wadsworth,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  about  buying  some  land  for  the  use 
of  the  ministry.  The  church,  not  being  in.  funds 
at  tliat  tiine,  and  being  apprehensive  of  another  ])ur- 
chaser,  prevailed  u})on  Jeremiah  Dummer  to  buy  the 
house  and  land  owned  by  Captain  John  Balston  on 
W'aU  r  SliLL-t  in  his  own  UcUne  Ku"  /,  300,  and  retain 
])ossession  until  the  church  should  be  able  to  reim- 
burse him  for  a  transfer  of  the  property.  No  sooner, 
liowever,  had  the\'  bought  the  ])ro])ert v,  than,  fmding 
it  inconvenivnt  for  the  s|)ecial  |)urp()se  to  wiiieh  it 
w<as  to  be  aj^plied,  the  (diurch  Voted  "  to  sell  Said 
Ilcnise  and  Land,  w'''  the  Land  since  added  thereto 

'  'rJiis  account  ()f  liii  f.miily  and  aiilcccdcnts  is  taken  from  the  I'".li/a 
(StOi))  Wliitc  MS.,  nuu  in  the  i)os-ts-,ioii  oi  livi  (laiiL^hln  Maiv  I'-.  I'lalt,  who 
has  cont  I  ilnitcd  lioin  ihl-,  and  other  sonrces  nini.h  ti  Listwoi  tliy  and  uiiL;inal 
matter  for  the  forci^oing  aLcoiint  u{  hcM'  ancestor. 
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by  Grant  from  tlie  Town,  and  apply  llic  proceeds  for 
the  erection  of  a  convenient  suitable  House  for  the 
use  of  the  ministry  on  the  Church  Land  known  by 
the  name  of  Hollingshead's  Lott."  ^ 

"  During  the  six  years  ending-  in  1 7 10  twenty-four 
men  and  sixty-six  women  had  been  admitted  into 
the  church.  In  the  same  period  the  nund)er  of  bap- 
tisms was  two  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  males  and  eighty-nine  females."  " 

1  " 'riiis  lot  is  the  land  since  occui)ied  by  Chauncy  T^lace  Church,  and  the 
adjcjiniuL;  block  of  hi)ii-,cs  in  Sunuaer  Street  belon;j;ing  to  the  society;  and  the 
house  erected  iii  lyio  was  the  one  in  which  Drs.  (  'Iiauncy  and  CMarke  died, 
and  w  hieh  was  taken  down  in  1807." — E.merscjn's  Ilislory  of  /''i>-si  Chiirc/i, 
'55- 

IJesides  tlie  IloHingshead  lot,  the  church  at  this  time  (nvncd  a  piece  of 
land  near  what  was  once  Fort  Hill,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  island  of  Great 
Chebacco  in  \'ork  County,  on  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Maine.  Church 
Rtcord-,  100. 

-  Ruierson's  History  of  First  Church,  157. 
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THOMAS  BRIDGE,  BENJAMLN  WADSWORTII,  THOMAS 
FOXCROFT,  CHARLES  CHAUNCY,  JOIhN  CLARKi:. 

Burning  of  House  of  Worship  of  First  Church.  ■ —  Sympathy  and  Aiil 
from  Ijratlle  Street  Church.  —  Building  of  New  House. — Terms  of 
Church , Communion.  —  Old  AccountTjook. —  l-^xpenses  ui  Ijuild- 
ing.  —  Seaters  of  the  Congregation.  —  Who  may  occujjy  Rews. — 
Del)t  on  the  lUiiltling.  —  "  Desixiir  "  of  the  Parsonage.  —  Admissions 
to  Communion.  —  Call  of  Fo.xcroft.  —  His  Lineage.  —  His  C')[)i)Osi- 
tion  to  l^pi.scopacy.  —  Support  of  the  Alinistry.  —  Weekly  Contribu- 
tions. —  Call  of  Chauncy. —  His  Opposition  to  the  Rc\ ivalist s. — 
Controversy  with  J'4)isco|)  dians. —  His  r)Ook  on  Universal  Salva- 
tion.—  John  Clarke-  apixjinted.  —  Chauncy's  Mind  and  Cliaracter. 
—  Gieat  kku'tluiuake.  —  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  (  diuich.  — 
I nlroducti(jn  of  Choirs.  —  War  of  tlie  Revcjlulion.  —  '1  luusday  la'C- 
ture.  —  Sketch  of  John  Clarke's  Life.  —  His  Doctrine.  —  His 
Sud.den  Death. 

^J^llE  disagreement  between  Inrst  Churcli  and 
])rattle  Street  on  aceount  of  tlie  i:)u])licatic)n 
of  tlie  nianife.sto  l3y  tlie  new  soeiety  is  said  to  have 
scarcely  outlived  tlie  close  of  the  centin-y.  Whether 
this  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  if 
any  vestiges  of  the  dissatisfaction  survived  to  the 
present  ])eri()d,  they  were  entiivly  dissoh'cd  1)y  tin; 
aid,  a!ul  sympathy  which  the  new  church  c.xtcndcd 
to  the  old  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fire  of  lyii. 
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"  la  addition  to  the  Town-House,  the  Meeting- 
House  where  the  ffirst  Cliurcli  of  Christ  in  Jooston 
used  to  worsliip  God  was  utterly  co?: sinned  by  Jin\ 
whieh  began  in  a  Iniilding  belonging  to  Cap'"  Epraini 
Savage  ;  it  was  generally  said  ^S:  concluded  to  be 
occasioned  by  one  Ahiry  Morse,  being  in  drink."  ' 

The  church  passed  various  resolves  on  this  occa- 
sion, thankfully  accepting  the  offer  of  South  and 
Brattle  Street  societies  to  make  use  of  their  meeting- 
houses^ while  they  set  about  building  a  new  one  of 
brick.  At  the  same  time  they  fixed  upon  "  Tues- 
day come  sev'night  [Oct.  9,  1711,  O.  S.],  as  a  Day 
of  Solemn  ffasting  &  prayer,  on  the  account  of 
the  destruction  of  their  meeting-house,  &  their  dis- 
persion occasioned  by  fire  ;  "  and  aj^pointed  Elisha 
Cook,  Isaac  Addington,  Elisha  Hutchinson,  Esq., 
James  Gootch,  and  Samuel  liridge  a  committee  to 
consider  plans  for  a  new  meeting-house.  The  en- 
tries just  referred  to  are  dated  Tuesday,  Oct.  2, 
171  I.  In  the  sanie  month  Mr.  Colman,  minister 
of  lirattle  Street,  writes:  "Our  church  invited  the 
pastors  of  the  Eirst  Church  to  preach  with  us  in 
turns  every  Sabbath,  and  to  join  in  the  administra- 
tit)n  of  ordinances.  To  which  they,  with  their 
cluirch,  consented,  and  continued  with  us  till  ]\Lay 
tiie  4''',  1713,  when  they  took  their  leave  of  us  with 
a  very  grateful  letter,  read  publicly  by  me  to  our 
congregation,  and  went  into  their  own  house." ~ 

^  <"hur(  h  Record-,,  loi,  and  Preface  to  Wad^\vorth^s  Sermon  in  1713. 
■-'  l.otlirop':^  History  uf  Dratlle  Street  Cluirt  li,  Or. 
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The  letter  of  invitation  from  l^rattle  Street  was  as 
follows  :  — 

liosrox,  Octo''^  12,  1711. 
Ri:\'"  S"^,  —  T  tliinic  it  meet  to  acquaint  you  that  liav- 
sta\''d  our  churcli  the  last  evonini;-  after  the  I'ublick 
exercises  of  Worship,  there  past  unanimously  the  following 
\'otes  :  — • 

1.  rhat  yourselves  he  desired,  under  the  present  awfull 
Prox'idence,  &  till  it  shall  please  (iod  y'  y'  meetin;^diouse 
be  rebuilt,  stateelly  &  altei-natel)'  to  be  &  assist  \v"'  us  in 
the  carr)any  on  the  worship  of  (lod  anion;,;"  us. 

2.  That  out  of  the  contribution  weekly  collected,  t/nre 
poiiuil^  be  paid  you  every  week. 

3.  That  you  be  desir'd,  if  it  may  l)c,  for  the  time  you 
continue  w''  us,  to  joyn  w'''  me  in  aw  ecpial  administration 
of  all  Ordinances,  in  [)articular  Haptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper. 

I'hesc  our  desires  wee  accompany  w"'  our  thankfull 
acknowledgments  of  that  L;0(jd  s[)irit  of  Hrcjtherly  affection, 
A\  herein  )'ou  have  come  auDui.;  us,  &  wherew  ith  )'ou  have 
so  kiiuUy  acce[Hed  o.ur  Ijounden  Christian  Respects.  Wee 
also  ask  a  further  interest  in  your  Rove  &  prayers,  & 
hope  it  will  please  God  to  make  your  presence  and  labours 
^\■ith  us,  from  time  to  time,  abundantly  serviceable  to  his 
own  i-dory  ^vi  our  spiritual  Cood. 

l\cv'  S",  Vtnir  unworthy  l>ro'  in  the  Ministry  of  Christ, 

J)1:NJ  '  CoLMAN. 

Hie  letter  aful  vote  of  the  Sotith  Chtn'eh  were 
as  f(jllows  :  — 

IJusioN,  Oct')'"  12,  171 1. 
Ki;v"  Gi:.\'ri.i:Ml-:x,  —  The  Church  of  (  du-ist  w  hich  y'  stand 
relat(  (1  to,  ha\'ing  considered  tlu;  present  (hs[)ersion  of  N'our 
fioel:,  thro  the  hoi)'  hand  of  God,  in  the  late  desolation  of 
y'  meeli n^^rdiouse,  thon;.;hl  it  a  ])ropcr  (S:  necessar)'  expres- 
si(jn  of  their  Christian   lovc.^       Regards  to  your.^cd^'es  (S; 
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flock  to  pass  the  Votes,  a  coppy  of  w"''  I  now  send  you,  ac- 
cording to  their  desire,  w  ''  you  may  communicate  to  your 
churcli  if  )'ou  think  ])roper.  'Hie  Votes  were  passed 
w'"  the  greatest  unanimity  &  readiness.  It  will  be  to  the 
last  degree  pleasing  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  of  your 
gifts  &  graces  in  every  article  desired.  'J'he  last  Vote, 
w"''  in\'ites  you  to  administer  the  sj^ecial  Ordinances  w"'  us 
in  )'our  turn,  we  ho[)e  \vill  be  agreeable  to  your  Church  ; 
for  sure  we  are  it  is  a  point  of  fellowship  w  ''  is  Justifiable 
by  the  hrst  (S:  stricktest  principles  of  these  churches. 

The  alwise  God  has  hol\'  ends  \v'''  lie  is  carr)'ing  on  by 
the  present  dark  dispensation  }'our  pecjple  are  under;  and 
if  it  may  but  be  serviceable  to  advance  tire  spirit  of  Christ 
in  this  Towne,  whereby  we  shall  be  better  qualifyed  for 
the  society  of  the  Assembly  of  the  I'irst  born  above,  wee 
shall  all  have  reason  to  bless  &  adore  the  Holy  Pro\'idence 
of  Heaven. 

May  our  gracious  God  speedily  &  peaceably  repair  your 
des(jlations,  building  up  and  beautif\  ing  your  church  w"' 
greater  measures  of  his  Holy  Si)irit;  may  all  under  your 
charge  be  your  Crown  and  joy  in  the  day  of  Christ,  'i  his. 
Rev'  Ikethren,  shall  be  allwayes  the  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  Hrother, 

Jum:n'  rCMHERTON. 

Att  a  meeting  (~)f  the  Church  in  the  South  p.ul  of  Ik^s- 
ton,  (  )cto'"  f  \  It  was  Voted  'Hiat  the  Eew'  W  Bridge  & 
M'  W'adswi^rth,  Pastors  of  the  fHrst  Church  in  ]>()ston,  l^e 
desired,  during  the  present  dispersion  of  their  flloclc,  to 
carry  on  alternately  one  halfe  of  the  work  of  preaching  in 
this  Congregation. 

That  the  Deacons  of  this  Church  make  the  sniiie  weekly 
aIlo7va)icc  to  them  for  this  service  that  they  do  tt)  our  own 
Pastor. 

That  the  l^everend  Ih'idge  &  AP  Wadsworth  be  de- 
sired, also,  to  take  their  turns  in  the  Administration  of 
Paptism  &  the  Loi'd's  supper  w  ith  us. 

1T;i;n'^'  Pi.m i;i;k'I()N. 
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In  response  to  tliese  invitations,  V'wst  Cliurcli  re- 
quested the  "Rev''  Elders,  in  the  name  of  the  cliurch, 
to  render  thanks  to  tlie  Rev'  Penil^erton  &  Mr. 
Colman,  &  to  tlieir  Churclies,  fov  their  kind  re- 
spects to  us  in  their  several  letters  of  this  Date."  ' 

\Vhether  iii  the  Third  or  L^ourth  Church  the 
congregation  mostly  worshijjped  is  unknown.  Mr. 
\Vads\vorth  preached  the  Sunday  after  the  confka- 
gration  in  the  Third  Church  ;  and  tlie  sermon  de- 
li\'ered,  together  with  the  one  last  })reached  in  the 
church  consumed,  and  the  hr^t  pi-eached  in  the  Old 
Brick,  were  ])ublished  in  a  small  x'olimie,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Theological  Library."  ~ 

Tlie  following  memoranda  ap])ear  on  the  church 
records-:  "  The  old  meetingdiou^e was  burned  Oc- 
t()ber  the  2',  171  i.  'Jdie  new  meutingdiouse  was 
occupied  for  the  hr^t  time  May  3'',  1713.""*  The 
work  of  building  this  h(juse  was  prosecuted  with 
great  vigor.  On  In-iday,  Oct.  12,  1711,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  building  should  l)e  of  brick.  This 
\'()te  did  not  pass  without  much  dL'l)ale  and  some 
dirficulty,  Deacon  Tay  and  William  Ciriggs  having 
withdrawn  v;ithout  lea\'e  "  before  it  was  taken.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  Iniilding  committee,  consisting 

Church  Kccoids,  102,  103. 
-  'rhc-  Mass.  ilist.  Soc.  Library  contains  an  iinpcifec  t  topv. 

\'c-ry  little  i^  known  about  the  appearance  of  thi^  buihliuL',  except 
tliat  il  was  made  (A  wood.  The  tobow  in;^  i-,  ab  that  is  (onlained  (Hi  the 
churcli  records  with  regard  to  it:  "  Jan.  12,  g;,  \'otcd,  y'  o'  I'wo  Deacons, 
u  (f  brother  Ihidge,  l)ec  Assi.-,tin;j;  in  jnd^in^  of  the  convenience  o\  making; 
a  inichlle  (hjor  at  the  North  ^ich:,  and  shutting;  up  the  tw(j  corner  (Kjors,  and 
about  I  porch  to  the  easle  side."  ]).  5.1. 
■*  Church  Records,  lo.j. 
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of  "  Cap'"  Jo"  Ballantine,  Deacon  Marion,  Capt. 
Waclsworthr  *  and  a  committee  of  ten  to  obtain 
suljscriptions  towards  tlie  charge  of  a  new  meeting- 
house, were  appointed.  Tlie  committee  chosen  on 
October  2  to  consider  "  Dimentions  and  models" 
(plans)  for  a  new^  meeting-house,  "  Reported,  That 
on  due  consideration  and  Advisement  thereon,  They 
are  of  Opinion  the  house  to  be  ^•^7YV//j^-/av;  feet  long, 
fi//]'-foiir  feet  wide  from  out  to  out,  and  f/n'r/y-four 
feet  High  up  to  the  Phite."  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, with  permission  given  at  the  same  time  to 
vary  either  of  the  dimensions  a  loot  or  two,  "  if  the 
committee  should  see  cause  upon  ftu-ther  advise- 
ment."'"' It  was  then  voted  "to  send  to  iMigland 
for  a  Bell  for  the  meeting-liouse,  or  otherwise  to 
procure  one  here,  at  the  chu relies  risque." 

In  spite  of  tlieir  scattered  condition,  the  clunxh 
was  not  unmindful  of  what  was  due  to  their  welfare 
as  a  worsliipping  body  of  Christ. 

*'  Att  a  .Cliurcli  I\^L■cti^l^^  ffcb''  2*/'',  17 J],  Tk:  R^llowiiu; 
rro[)()sals  were  x'otcd  .\U.  llic  Scliool  I  louse:  fliist  Church 
in  JiosUjn  rroposed  'J'o  the  Rev'  l'>hlei-s,  't  hat  u'hen  ixM'sons 
desire  Aduiissioii  into  y''  churcli  they  be  examined  of  dieir 
kno\\'led<^^e 

"  Of  the  Nature  of  a  Churcli, 

"  ofy'  Institiitioi  of  Ordinances  &  Officers, 

^  'rhc  IjLiililin^  coiiiiiiittce  was  aftcrwaids  iiiLicastcl  to  fi\e  in  niiinber; 
and,  Mr.  Wad^worlli  ck-cliiiini^  llic  appoiMlnn  iit,  tliicc  nuiic  wcic  adiled  to 
the  original  m(.nd)i  rs,  namely,  Mr.  William  Wtl^U  ad,  M)-.  James  Oooch,  and 
'Mr.  William  nuteluns(jn.    Church  Kceonls,  \o\. 

~  'riie  same  committee  was  re(|Ue.sted  "to  obtain  an  cnlai  luim  nt  of  the 
Oiound  (if  it  mav  he)  for  laisim;  the  MectinL;- lion-c  <»),  ^o  th.it  the  House 
may  i,tand  in  lenij,th  facing  towards  the  street."    ('hurcli  Kecoid.-i,  lO.}. 
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'.  "ofy"  Authority  &  Rule  given  by  Clirist  to  the  Elders, 

"  of  y'"  duty  &  Privilege  of  y""'  BrotlicyJiood. 

"  This  to  be  suuujiarily  coDnminicatcd  to  the  church,  to- 
gether w"'-  y'""  Relation  &  Belief  of  y'"  party  desiring 
Admission, 

"  That  110  objection  be  made  to  the  Recciviih^  of  any  per- 
son professing  ffaith  in  y'"  Jesus  Rifnitancc  oi 
sin,  &  having  a  measure  of  scriptiiial  kiioiolcdi:;c  of  the 
Order  &  CTOvernment  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  Church. 

/ill lid  he  have  not  the  persnasion  vhiich  others  possibly 
may  profess,  about  some  particulars  tJiat  are  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  learned,  Pious,  &  Holy  men." 

Tlie  corner-stone  of  the  New  (afterwards  the  Old) 
]3rick  was  Laid  June  25,  171 2.  While  tlie  new 
meeting-house  was  building,  some  of  the  children 
were  baptized  at  Brattle  Street  and  some  at  the 
"South  Meeting  Mouse."  In  the  year  1712  the 
Election  Sermon,  which  hitherto  had  been  jn-eached 
in  First  Church,  was  delivered  in  the  "  South 
Meeting- House,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cheever,  of  Mar- 
blehead. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  old  "  Journal  " 
of  the  society,  "being  the  first  JH)ok  opened  on  re- 
building the  Meeting-House,  Dec',  1711."  This 
book,  still  in  excellent  |)rL*servation,  contains  "  the 
original  rules  resj)ecting  the  pews  and  seats,"  and  a 
full  list  of  stdjscribers  U)  the  biu'lding  accoimt. 

Besides  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  church 
itself,  there  are  handsome  gifts  fiom  j)rivate  jDcrsons,. 
not  memljcrs,  and  from  the  following  societies, 
namely,  "South  Churcli,  l^ben.  Pemberton,  Pastor; 
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North  Church,  Messrs.  Mathers,  Pastors  ;  Brattle 
St.,  I)enj-'  Cohiian  ;  I'^rench  Churcli,  Mons''  DaUia; 
ChiLireli  of  England,  by  Gen.  h^rancis  Nicholson  ; 
Roxbiiry  Church,  Neheniiah  WLilter,  Pastor;  from 
liis  Excellency,  Gov.  Dudley." 

Sabbath  dixy,  Ma)^  3  ',  1 7 1 3.  fi''-^t  nictt  in  New  l^rick 
mcctinL(  housed  The  first  sermon  i)rcLichcd  in  y  foi'c- 
noon  by  y"  Rev''  M'  jjcnj'  Wadswortlv,  from  th()sc  words 
in  y"  2'  of  HaL^'i^ai  :  9.  verse.  Tlie  idory  of  this  latter 
house  shall  be  i^reater  then  the  former,  'bhe  afternoon  by 
the  Re\'''.  M'  Thomas  Jkich^e,  from  those  words  in  y  26. 
Psalm.  8.  Loril,  1  have  lox'ed  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
and  the  [)lace  wliere  thine  honour  dwe'lls. 

Att  a  Meetin^L;"  of  the  first  Church  of  Christ  In  lk)st()n  on 
DecenT  14"'  :  i  71 1 ,  — 

[^>/6v/,  That  W  Jeremiah  Allen  be  Treasurer  (AP  hdia- 
kim  Ihitchinsoii  f )rmerly  cliosen  declinin;^  Service)  f  )r 
the  ReceiviiiL,^  and  pa)'inL;'  out  of  the  iikjuc)'  that  shall  be 
Raised  &  Collected  for  buildiiiL;  of  the  AIeetin_L(  House, 
and  that  he  answer  the  Dra-u^hts  of  the  Committee  for 
y  worke  or  the  Major  [)art  of  them. 

A  d'riie  Co[j[)y  of-\\'hats  on  hie. 

d'lio.  HiUDCi:,  ) 

J)i:.\jAMI\   W  ADSWOUTIl,  S 

At  a  Ahjetin;.^r  of  the  Church,  April  2  ',  1713, — 
rotcci,  d'hat  IJ^  Cook,  CoU"  ]  I utehinson,  Al'  Addin;^ton, 
Ah  I'dialdm  llutehinson,  Coll '  d\)wnsend,  Deacon  Alarion, 

'  h  was  t.illcd  tlic  New  ];i  i(  k  until  (he  N"cw  North  was  buiU  in  171-I; 
then  it  became  the  Ohl  JJrii  k.     Chnreh  Kecorth;,  105. 

"'the  only  ihirahle  lelick  of  tlie  (  )M  Ihii  k  is  deposited"  in  the  cedar  of 
the  [)re.-eht  nieetiiiL'  house.     "It  is  a  thiek  pieie  ol'  skitc  >lone,  .dxnit  two 
feel  h)U'^,  which  wa>  taken  from  unch,-r  a  win(h)\\,  in  the  --ecoiul  ;^tury,  on  the 
south  .^ide  of  the  Church.    It  contains,  in  two  line-^,  thi  foUowing  rec(jrd  :  — 
l!Vk\I)  'ko  ASlllCS,  OCTold;   3,  1711. 
]<1J;\'II.1)I  .\(;,  June  J5th,  171J." 
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]\r  W'cllstced,  I\r  Jeremiah  Allen,  W-  Gooch,  be  Seators  of 
the  New  Meetin<^  house  now  built,  <S:  that  it  be  left  to  their 
])rudenee  and  discretion  to  dis[)()se  of  seats  and  Pews  as 
the)'  shall  think  will  be  most  for  the  i^ood  and  wellfare  of 
the  Church  and  ConL^rej^ation. 
A  True  Co])|)\'  of  w  hats  on  file. 

.•\t  a  .Meeting-  of  the  Old  Church  in  Boston,  Decenr  11''', 
1714,  Treasurer  Allen  haveini;-  exhibited  an  .Account  of 
Recei[its  tS:  Pa\'ments,  and  desirein^"  that  a  Committee  may 
be  aj^pointeil  to  Audit  y''  same, — 

Joti'J,  That  Cap'  (ireen  (Is:  Cap'  Wadsworth  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  examine  I\P  iVUen's  Accounts,  &  make  re[)ort  to 
y"  Church. 

True  Copp)',  p  Thomas  P^)Xck()FT. 

1713,  Api-il  7"'  :  At  a  Meetinj^r  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  Re;^ndateinL(  and  dispossini;'  of  the  Seats  and 
Pews  in  the  new  Built  Jh'ick  Meetin;^'  Imuse  by  and  for  the 
firr^t  Church  and  Coni^reL^^ation  in  Bo^t(_)n. 

Present  :  '    •  . 

Mess''"  I'disha  Cook'c,  Decon  John  Marrion, 

Pdisha  Hutchinson,  \\'illi;uTi  W'elsteed, 

Isaac  y\ddinL(ton,  Jeremiah  Allen, 

I'diakim  llutchinson,  jrunes  (jooch. 

Penu  d\)WnsL'nd, 

U[)on  Consitlcration  had  of  what  we  Juth^'c  most  for  the 
pi'esent  and  future  t^^ood  and  wellfare  of  the  said  (duirch 
ruid  Con[.(reg-ation,  And  fur  y'  belter  Accomodateini^  of 
the  Constant  .Vuditor)',  as  wl-II  as  others  of  y''  neif^hbour- 
in;^  Conc;"re^'ations  in  the  'I'own,  and  persons  from  other 
'P(jwnes,  that  shall  attend  the  Woi-sliij)  of  (lod  in  the  said 
Hou-^e  at  the  W'eekley  Lecture,  and  upon  ( )ther  CJ)ccasional 
solemn  ilyes,  — 

W'e  have  Unanimously  Agreed  and  Accor(lin;..d)'  do  I^s- 
tablish  the  fcdlowing  Generall  Rules  and  Re^tdations, 
Idiat  is  to  say,  — 
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r.  That  no  Scat  or  Few  shall  be  ap|)rc)priatcd  to  any 
]\articular  person  or  famil\',  but  such  as  at  [)rcscnt  arc  or 
hereafter  shall  be  of  the  Constant  auditory  &  Contrib- 
utors to  y"  su[)port  of  the  IVIinistr)'. 

2.  That  It  be  recomniendecl  to  and  is  Accordingly  Kx- 
pected  of  the  Proprietors  of  Pew  s  that,  upon  Lecture  da}'s 
and  other  Occasional  Solenmityes,  they  receive  and  Ac- 
conmn)date  soe  many  stran^i^^ers,  or  of  their  particular 
I'Tiends  in\ated  to  take  a  seat  with  them,  that  the  IV'ws 
may  be  Conveniently  fdled. 

3.  .That  no  Seat  or  I'ew  appro[>riated  to  any  Terson 
shall  be  d'ransferred  or  Disposed  of  by  such  person  to  an- 
other without  the  Approbation  &  Allowance  of' the  Com- 
mittee for  the  time  bein^;",  hrst  had  (or  the  same. 

But  upon  the  Death  other  removal  of  the  Proprietor 
shall  be  in  the  Disposition  of  the  Committee  u})on  re[)ay- 
ing  to  such  i^'0[)rietor,  his  J'^xecutor  or  Administ',  the  first 
Cost  and  Charge  by  him  disbursteel  of  the  making  & 
Setting  uj)  of  such  Pew. 

Unless,  Where  any  of  the  family  or  Successors  of  the  Pro- 
prietor renuA'cd  as  aforesaid  are  or  shall  be  of  the 
Constant  /Yudience,  or  Contributors  to  y"  Support  of  the 
Minisir\'  not  less  thcUi  fifty-two  shillings  p.  annum,  'Po  be 
paid  Muarterl)-:  In  whicli  case  the\'  shall  have  and  haijoy 
the  Pi  iviK  clge  ol  Such  Pew,  tS:  in  the  ir  alj^ence  )'  Com- 
nfittee  to  place  suitable  pei'sons  therein  on  the  sabl)ath 
dayes. 

4.  That  I'^'ich  I'erson  of  the  Constant  Auditoi'y  who  hath 
Contribute^d,  or  shall  Conti'ibute,  tlie  Sum  of  si.\'t\'  Pounds 
or  upwards  toward^  the  charge  of  lUiilding  the  said  1  louse 
may  Iia\'e  the  PiT'iledge  <T  a  Pew,  pa\'ing  ^)nly  five  Pounds 
for  the  mak'cing  and  setting  U])  the  same.  'PIk;  rest  of  the 
Pews  to  be  Disposed  to  such  Persons  and  on  such  d'erms 
as  the  Committee  and  the-\-  shall  agree. 

5.  d'hat  all  Persons  keep  the  seat  and  places  assigned 
them  by  y''  Comnfittee,  and  remove  not  Uj  an)'  (Aher  seat 
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or  place  without  y""  Coniniittccs  appointment.  That  so 
Order  and  Decency  nia)'  be  Observed. 

6.  That  all  vacanc)'s  in  seats  frcjni  time  to  time  hapen- 
inj^  be  in  y'  Disposition  of  the  Committee  only,  t(j  be  lilled 
up  by  them. 

7.  That  the  names  of  the  Persons,  Contributers  to  the 
Charlie  of  l^uilding  the  House,  antl  the  Sums  by  them 
respectivly  paid  thereto,  be  Rei^istered  in  the  IJook  kept 
b\'  the  Committee  for  the  Carrv'ini;  on  of  that  worke,  of 
the  Accompts  of  the  Cost  thereof,  As  also  a  RcL^istry  to 
be  made  tlierein  of  the  Disjoosition  ^>f  \'  Tews,  to  whome, 
and  the  sum  [jaid  by  Kach  Person  for  the  same. 

A  True  Co|)py. 

(SiL,n-ied)  Ei.isiiA  I lUTCiliNSOX, 

.  .  Iv''  1  III  rciiixsox, 

-  Penn  T()\vnsi:ni), 

J^.  Marion, 
,   \V"  Wi:].ss'ri:Ki), 
Ji'R.  Ai.i,i;n,  Jr., 
"  .     .  Ja.m.I':.s  (jooeir. 

Att  a  Meetini^-  of  y''  Comittee  this  1  .S"'  March,  17 16-17, 
It  is  unanimously  ai^rec'd,  Pursuant  to  y'  order  above, 
the  hft)'-t\\-o  shillin<4s  to  be  paid  p.  <iiinum  (Juarterl)^  (by 
)•    successors  ot  .iwy  })i'oprietors  (ol  anv  )  tliat  sh.ill 

be  removed  1)\'  death  or  otherwise;  be  paiel  unto  y''  Dea- 
cons of  y"  Church. 

l)y  order  of  y''  Comittee, 
(Sii,nied)  '  Ji:r.  Ar.i,i:N,  Jr. 

March  23'',  171 3.  Church  Meetiiv^^  at  y"  House  of 
y-  Reverend  M'  lhadL,^e.  The  Committee  appointed  to 
Oversee  the  lUiildin:^-  of  the-  New  MeetiuL;'  house  Ac- 
(juainted  tlu;  Church,  That  it  had  been  represented  to 
the'in  there  is  an  Arrear  yet  to  be  paid  towartl  the  char^^e  of 
l-)uildinf.(  the  Ministry  House  in  which  i\P  Ih-id^e  li\'es  ;  as 
also  'Jdiat  the  Ministry  House  wherein  the  Rev'  M'  Wads- 
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worth  lives  is  in  Despair,  and  wants  some  necessary  Repa- 
rations and  i\niendnients  to  make  it  Tenantable  and 
comfortable;  Whereupon  they  had  viewed  the  s'  Mouse, 
and  taken  y'  advice  of  Workmen  about  the  same,  and  made 
a  Computation  that  it  will  demand  One  hundred  and  seventy 
Pounds  to  make  y"-"  Necessary  Reparations  and  amend- 
ments of  the  said  liouse,  and  to  Dischari^e  the  arrear  for 
AT  lhadges  I  louse. 

Reporting;'  likewise  That  they  well  hoi)ed  when  y''  Ac- 
compts  of  y""  Chari^e  for  the  ]\]eetin<g  J  louse  are  made  up 
there  will  remaiit  an  Overplus  of  the  money  Contributed 
to  that  use. 

J'c>tc(/,  That  th.c  said  Overplus  be  appl)'ed  to  y'-  uses 
afores''  of  the  ministr)'  Houses. 

Vott-(/,  That  what  ,that  Overplus  shall  fall  short,  the 
Church  will  make  up  what  is  wanting-  when  it  sliall  appear, 
by  the  Acco"  of  the  charge  of  the  iiiinistry  Houses,  how 
much  \\''\\\  be  needed. 


yyj'u//  l^allaiicc.     ]  )K. 

Contra.    C  M 

£  s.d. 

£   s.  d. 

To  New    iJrick  Meeting 

\)  Casli 

-\2      I  ID 

h()U->e                             3840  oS  i 

1;''  .Sub. nipt 

oils  . 

4'97    5  3 

T(j  Henry  Dering     ...      20  co  0 

3  10  0  1 

To  James  Taylor      ...      10  00  0 

l)(,ll)ear  ^ 

Jackson 

27  00  GO 

To  \()\\\\  Cary  .    .    .    .  - .      16  10 

I'  Saniiiel  I, 

,-ne,  I''.s(i''  .  . 

3    17  00 

To  Mini-teri.iU  liou>>e, 

1'  Ilenj  uuni 

l■.u,>ta^ 

6  00  00 

r>i  iilL;e                                    20  00  0 

To  M  iiii>leriall  house,  W 

W'adswui  Ui  35.)     5  4 

4269  14  5 

4269  J  4  05 

i!.)S 

ION,  Deceni' 

27"',  1715. 

Wee,  tlie  Su]3scribers,  l,)eing  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the 
first  Church  in  JJoston,  bareing  date  the  23"'  of  March, 
171 3-14,  to  Ije  Audittors  to  Mxamin  tlie  y\ccompts  of 
Jeremiah  Allen,  Tre-astirer  to  the  Sloelc  f>r  the  Huihling 
the  New  Ih'ick'  Meeting  hotise.  ilave  acccrdingl)'  l^xam- 
ined  the  satne,  &  find  the  receix'cings  of  Siil)sci-ipti()ns 
amotmting  to   forty-one    lunuhed   fift}'-one   Toiinds  f(>iur 
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Shillings  and  three  pence  to  be  riL;iit  cast,  &  the  Pay- 
ments thereof  aniountin*^"  nnto  Three  thousand  ha <^ht  hun- 
dred forty-nine  Pounds  I'as^'ht  Shillings  61:  one  penny, 
being  y""  Cost  of  the  Brick  meeting  house,  \v'''  {)ayments 
are  all  vouch't  &  cast  up  right.  And  by  the  desire  and 
request  of  the  said  Treasurer  .Allen  have  l^xaiiiincd  the 
Accompt  of  l\venty  l^ounds  in  Arrearcs  to  the  house  be- 
longing to  said  Church,  wherein  y  Ivcv'  W  Thomas 
l^ridge,  late  one  of  the  j)astors  of  said  Church,  did  dwell. 
As  alsoe  y"""  Accompt  of  y"  repaires  of  the  Churches  h(nise, 
wherein  y"  Rev"  iM'  J^enj"  Wadsworth  now  dwells,  iXmount- 
ing  to  Tliree  hundi'ed  hfty-four  Pounds  hve  Shillings  and 
four  pence,  to  be  vouchers  fory'  same      ri'ght  cast. 


luich  Mictiir^  IIoiist\ 


Dr. 

£ 


To  y=  Cost  of  Pjiick 

meeting  house  .  .  .  3S49  iS  i 
To  y-  rest  in  Stfjck  in  y'-' 

Treasuiers  heiiids  .    .    .    loi  16  2 


Coil  Ira.  Ck. 


i'  Subscription  reC 


L  S.J. 

4151    4  3 


Church.  Dr. 


To  IM"-  Bridjzc's  liouse  . 
To  -M'  Wail.^worth's  house  354  5 


4' 51    4  3 

£  s.  d.  I 

JO     GO    \^  V*-' 


Co)it)a 


C  R. 


374    5  4 


liallance  .  .  . 
I'.all.  (hie  t(.  jerenii;ih  Al- 
ien, Treasin  ',  to  clear  tlebt 


£  s.  d. 

301  16  z 


(Signed) 


9  - 
374    5  4 

IIi'NMn'  I)i:ri\c;, 
John  Ij.(i(;. 


"  111  tlic  five  years  ending  ^^'itll  J  715,  ^^^^^  lumdred 
and  forty-six  ])ers()ns  were  acliin'tted  to  c-onnniinioii, 
ninety-^ix  of  wlioiri  were  females.  l)uring"  the  same 
lime  eighty-six  l)oys  and  ninety-six  girls  were 
|)iil)li(d-:ly  l)apti/ed/'  ^ 

Pearly  in  the  year  1717  Thomas  Foxci'oft,  a  \'oung 

^  ICniers(jn's  History  of  l'"ir:a  Ohnrcli,  165, 
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man  not  yet  of  age,  was  invited  to  j^reacli  once  a 
week  as  assistant  to  the  present  pastor.  Mis  reply 
accepting  tlic  offer  of  settlement,  made  March  6, 
I  716-17,  considering-  the  )'outh  of  the  writer,  is  per- 
haps worth  transmitting  in  full  :  — 

■  ,  ^  Cami'.r.,  ^L\r.  23,  17 16/7. 

To  j'^  or  first  c/inrcfi  of  CJirist  in  Boston: 
Rkvi:ri-nI),  Hox",  aaM)  J^i:i:()\'i;i >,  —  It  hath  |)loased 
^LjTcat  I  lead  of  )'''  Church  (who  tunicth  y'  hearts  of  his 
people  as  y'  Jvivers  of  waters,  and  (hjth  woivJruiis  tilings 
which  none  can  search  out  y  reasons  of)  to  Incline  )'ou 
to  make  clioice  of  so  unfit  a  Ferson  as  in)^self  to  settle  in 
y'  office  of  a  FastfM'  to  y^  h'lock.  I  am  deeply  sensible  how 
unworthy  I  am  of  y'  dignitie,  —  how  every  way  unequal  to 
y'  duties  of  y'  holy  function,  the  high  calling  w is  ')f 
God,  excellent  and  difhcult.  As  Indeedwho  is  sidTicient 
for  these  things,  of  y' selves?  init  cnir  sufficiencie  is  of 
G(^tl.  Ilum])iy  therefore  de[)ending  upDii  y'  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  christ,  without  wlioni  we  can  do  nothing;  as 
ha\ing  good  hope  in  y'  sweet  aiul  precious  [)]-omise  (Mat. 
28.  20),  f.o,  1  am  with  you  allioay  to  y  end  of  y'  7oorl(l,  I 
do  now  with  alt  C,ratitude  and  Ilumilitie  acce|)t  \'oiir  call, 
as  \''  \'oice  oi  (lod;  and  do  solemnl)'  promise  and  resoK'c 
(if  y'-'  Lord  pL'iinit,  and  account  me  woi'th)-,  putting  me 
into  y  Mini.^tr)')  to  make  it  y'  (Irand  Study  (.\:  im.ploy- 
meiit  of  ni)'  life  to  preach  y  imsearchahle  riches  of  Christ 
UN'i'O  VOL,  according  to  y'  commandment  of  y"  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  for  y  obedience  of  fiith,  tor  y'-  Ferfecting 
of  )'  .Saints,  f  )r  y"  edilying  y'  F>od\'  of  Christ,  so  long  as 
it  shall  please  Ciod  to  contimu:  me  among' you  ;  \''  \' '  might 
kn(n\'  y'  love  which  1  ha\-e  more  abundaiUl)'  lo  \'ou  all. 
And  now  under  a  ju>t  \'iew  of  the  Importance,  wiaght,  and 
l)iniciiltie  (A  y''  awfull  work  of  watchin;?,  for  souls,  cv  fc:ed- 
ing  )'   Idock  of  CJhri.->l,  I  beseech  y(ju,  ih  ethre   ,  \''  ye  slj'ive 
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(together  with  mc)  in  )^our  prayers  to  God  for  me,  y'  those 
Gifts  and  graces  may  l^e  mukipHed  u[)on  me,  in  y''  Dili- 
gent  exercise  whereof  I    may   ap[)r()V'e   m)'^eH'  a  ready 
Scribe,  well  Instructed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  fur- 
nished to  every  good  work;  y*  I  may  Gome  unto  }'()U  with 
Joy  b\' y'' W^ill  of  Ciod,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed; 
that  I  may  find  mercie  to  be  f.iithfull  to  y"  Interests  of 
Gods  Glory,  and  be  w  ise  to  win  S(_)uk;  y'  my  serx  ice  may 
be  accepted  of  y"-"  saints,  and  y'  I  ma)'  be  unt<)  (i<»d  a  sweet 
.  savour  in  Glirist,  y'  so  I  may  give  up  my  iVccount  w'''  Joy 
:  to  y'  cliief  Shepherd  at  his  Appearing;  and  y"  Lord  grant 
unto  us  all  y^  we  may  Inul  mercie  of  y   Lord  in  y'  day. 
I  am  Your  Affectionate  b'riend  cK:  Servant, 

Til  O.MAS  k^)X(;ROFr. 

After  his  dismissal  ivom  the  Cluirch  in  Canibiidge 
Foxcr(.)ft  was  admitted  a  nicnil)cT  of  Vw^t  Clnirch, 
Oct.  27,  I  7 17,  and  orchaincd  to  the  ofiicc  of  i^astor, 
No\'ember  20.  The  fo]h)wing;  ministers  took  part  in 
the  ceremony:  "  Dr.  Cotton  IMatlier  be^gan  y*^  exer- 
cise witli  prayer;  Mr.  Ivjxcroft  preaeh'd  from  Coll.  r. 
28,  29;  Mr.  Colman  pray'd  after  sermon  ;  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,  Dr.  Cotton  M;Ulier,  Mr.  C\)lman,  Mr. 
Sewal  were  desired  with  onr  Pastor  W'adswortli  to 
Im})ose  hands;  Mr.  Waclswortb  gave  y*-'  charge,  j^ray- 
ing  Ijoth  Ijefore  and  after  it;  Dr.  Increase  Mather 
.  gave  y"  right  hand  of  fellowsliip.  ld)e  whole  aflair 
\\as  managed  peaceably  and  cpiietly  ;  I  think  there 
was  nuich  of  (jod  ap|)eai"ing  in  y''  matter;  and  1  pray 
y'  it  may  l)e  followed  with  long  and  rich  l)lessings." 
Mr.  L\)xcr(jft  was  not  c[iiite  one-and-twenty  years 
old  when  tluis  ordained.^ 

^  Cliurch  Record  ■,  loS. 
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LIFE  OF  FOXCROFT. 

Thomas  Foxcroft  was  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Fox- 
croft,  Mayor  of  Leeds,  Co.  York,  in  1666,  nienil^er 
of  tlie  Artillery  Company  in  1679,  and  imprisoned 
in  A[)ril,  1689,  as  an  adherent  of  Andros,  "yet  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  i)ermanent  unpopularity." 
He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Francis  Foxcroft,  warden 
of  King's  Chapel  in  1689. 

•  Mis  mother  wms  Flizabeth  Dantforth,  daughter  of 
GoN'ernor  Dantforth.  'Idie  children  of  Francis  and 
Flizabeth  were  Francis,  born  Jan.  26,  1685  (II.  U.), 
I  71  2,  and  Thomas  (the  subject  of  this  notice),  born 
Feb.  26,  1697  (H.  U.),  I  7 14. 

"  7'homas  was  intended  by  his  father  for  an  Iipis- 
copal  clergyman  ;  "  but  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  consulting  with  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  of 
Roxbury,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force,  the  son 
at  last  determined  to  follow  in  the  footste])S  of  his 
mother's  family. 

Aftur  stud\'ing  theology  for  al)out  three  years,  he 
received  liis  invitation  to  ]M-each  in  l^rst  Church 
willi  a  view  to  a  settlonient.  yVltliougli  a  mere 
youth  when  called  upon  by  that  sociuty  to  assist 
Wad^w'orth,  he  showed  no  lack  of  al)ility  to  assume 
the  trust.  When  the  senior  pa.stor  remox'ed  to 
Cambridge,  in  1725,  he  was  left  for  two  years  as 
the  only  settled  minister  of  the  congi'egation. 
yXfter  Chauncy  became  associated  with  him  in 
1727,   IK)  change  took    place   for   foi'ty-twcj  years. 
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During  their  joint  ministry  the  most  perfect  liar- 
mony  prevailed  between  tlieni.  AUIiougli  holding 
opposite  views  on  the  subject  of  reh'gion  and  revi- 
vals, no  variance  ever  arose  between  them  at  any 
time.  Each  allowed  the  other  to  express  his 
thoughts  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  they  were  in  en- 
tire accord. 

When  the  Episcopalian  controversy  broke  out, 
Eoxcroft,  as  might  be  expected  from  early  training 
and  associations,  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
result.  As  a  contribution  in  opposition  to  tlie  pro- 
posed establishment  he  wrote,  in  1729,  a treatise 
characterized  by  uncommon  \'igor,  which  at  the 
time  attracted  great  attention,  entitled  '  The  Ruling 
and  Ordaining  Power  of  Congregational  Bishops  or 
Presbyters  Defended.'  " 

His  sympathy  with  Whiteheld  in  his  attempts  to 
promote  a  revival  called  forth  a  sermon,  which  was 
])ublished  in  1740,  "  occasionerl  "  (as  he  says)  by  the 
labours  and  visits  of  iMr.  Wdiitefield  ;  and  in  1745, 
an"A})ology"  in  hi-,  Ijehalf.'  '\\)  this  treatise  an 
anonymous  writer  made  a  sharp  response. 

In  1736  Air.  P\)xcroft  was  .ittacked  by  ])aralysis, 
which  left  him  in  an  enfeebled  condition.     He  con- 

1  In  the  Library  of  Harvard  Collus^c  Hu  rt  is  a  collection  of  Fo.xcroft's 
Sermons  Ixjiiiul  up  in  a  .sin^^Je  volmne.  Aiimu'i,-  iheni  two  at  least  art-  worlliv 
of  notice,  nanicly,  the  sermon  preachtd  al  the  liim  i  al  of  his  mother,  who  (hed 
July  4,  1721  whicli  i.,  added  a  ]v>cn\,  l.y  k(  v.  John  Danttoilh),  piihlishrd 
in  1-Joston  in  1721,  which  pays  a  he.uilitnl  IrilMitc  to  lu  r  meiui)i  \';  .nid  the  ser- 
mon after  the  J'lartlKiuake,  Nov.  23,  1727:  " 'i'he  v(ii(  e  of  the  from  the 
J)eep  I'hu.cs  of  the  I'larth."  Mr.  I'"o.\crofl's  seruMMi  at  his  own  ordination  is 
in  a  volunie  in  the  Mass.   liist.  .So(  .  Lihrary. 
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tinned  to  preach  until  tlie  clay  of  his  death,  but  by 
no  means  as  effectively  as  before  his  illness.  He 
died  June  18,  1769,  almost  seventy-three  years  old, 
and  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Chauncy  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  which  was 
published.  In  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Chauncy  to 
President  Stiles  the  year  before  Mr.  h^oxcroft  s  death, 
describing  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
New  England  at  that  period,  he  thus  refers  to  one 
with  whom,  as  has  been  stated,  he  differed  widely  in 
o]:)inion  :  —  ^  - 

"  You  may  wonder  I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Foxcroft, 
as  he  is  my  colleague.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  him  that 
his  powers  are  much  beyond  the  common  size.  Vcw  have 
been  i^reater  students  in  Divinity.  II is  l:no\vlcdL^e  is  pretty 
much  confined  within  this  circle,  ilis  reasoning"  faculty, 
before  his  last  sickness,  was  in  a  degree  of  eminence;  and 
few  iKid  a  greater  command  of  words,  nor  was  he  wanting 
in  Hvelincss  of  imagination.  lie  has  written  and  ])rinted 
sc\'eral  \'ery  valuable  things,  besides  sermons,  th.it  will 
reflect  lionour  u})on  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  capable 
judges." 

In  his  funeral  sermon  Dr.  Chauncy  says:  — 

"  He  was  a  real  good  Christian;  a  j)artaker  of  the  Floly 
Ghost;  uniform  in  his  walk'  with  Coil  in  the  \v:\y  of  his 
commandments,  though,  instead  of  trusting  thai  he  was 
righteous  in  the  e)'e  of  a  strict  law,  In:  accountc'd  hinrsclf 
an  unprofitabU;  servant;  fixing  his  dc'ijendonce,  not  'on 
his  own  worthiness,  not  on  any  worl:s  of  lighteousness 
which  lie  had  done,  but  on  the  mercy  of  Cod  and  the 
atoning  bl(.;(;d  and  ])ei-fect  rigiiteousness  of  Jesus  Cdirisl. 
1 1  is  writings  evince  a  clearness  of  perception,  copiousness 
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of  invention,  li\x^lincss  of  ima^^ination,  and  soundness  of 
Judi^incnt.  They  bear  testimony  also  to  his  unfeigned 
■piety." 

Mr.  Foxcroft  had  a  son,  Sanuiel,  whu  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1754;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  chureh  in  New  Ijloucester,  Me.,  Jan. 
10,  1765;  was  dismissed  in  January,  1792;  and  died, 
nuich  respected  and  lamented,  IMarcli  9,  1807,  aged 
seventy- two." 

The  church  held  various  business  meetings  about 
this  time,  as  appears  by  the  records;  and  on  Jan. 
19,  1718-19,  "  V^otcd^  That  for  y"  future  y'  Dea- 
cons pay  to  our  Ministers,  M""  Wadsworth  and  M' 
Foxcroft,  six  jDounds  ten  sliillings  a  week  ;  y'  is  to 
say,  three  pounds  five  shillings  a  week  to  each  of 
them."^ 

By  a  vote  of  tlic  preceding  year  tlic  deacons  were 
instructed  to  keej)  regular  accounts  of  all  their  deal- 
ings with  the  church  funds.  iLmerson  writes  of  the 
various  religioirs  associations  in  Boston,  some  (jf 
whic:h  were  in  existence  at  this  date,  as  follows :  ~  — 

"  'Fhcre  is  -a  certain  indefinable  union  among  all  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  metropolis.  Their  minis- 
ters are  united  in  holding  an  association  at  each  other's 
houses,  eeery  other  Monday,  in  sui)])orting  a  Tieological 
Library,''  in  preaching  a  weekly  lecture,  and  a  (juarterly 

1  (  liurcli  Kccords,  roQ. 

History  of  first  CIhik  h,  i6,S. 

^  " 'J'his  instiuitioii,"  uliii.h  was  not  finiiulrd  uiilii  June  i,  1S07,  "invites, 
however,  and  rec  eives  siil)->cri|)tioiis  troni  l)olli  c  leri;y  and  lail\'  ol  all  denonii- 
nations."  —  1']mi;IvSOn's  llislory  of  lurst  C/ni)-i/i,  16S,  note.  [It  loruicrly 
(Kciipied  tlie  vestry  of  ("hauncy  SU'eet  nieetini^  liouse. J 
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charity  lecture;  and  the  several  con^rcfrations  tacitly 
ai^ree  in  attendin<^  these  lectures,  and  favoring  these 
institutions." 

On  March  4,  1720,  an  antc-communion  or  pre- 
paratory lecture  was  established.  Dr.  Culnian,  of 
Ih'attle  Street,  preached  the  hrst  sermon,  hirst 
Church  and  Brattle  Street  iniited  in  sirstaining 
this  lecture  on  h^riday  afternoon,  once  a  month, 
for  al3out  a  century.  hY'deral  Street,  New  South, 
and  Purchase  Street  then  joined  with  the  older 
churclies  in  sustaining  a  similar  lecture  at  hY'deral 
Street  on  Thursday  evening.  The  latter  course 
was  discontinued  in  the  simmK-r  of  1*^37.^ 

On  June  16,  1725,  the  church  met  and  solemnly 
considered  a  message  from  the  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard College,  n^iaking  choice  of  their  minister, 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  for  President.  After  some 
deliberation  he  was  allowed  "to  acce])t  tlie  call," 
witl^  much  regret  ^'xpressed  on  both  sides  at  the 
se|)arali()n." 

Nol\\ilhstandii\g  his  remowal  W^idswordi  kept  ti}) 
his  connection  with  the  cluu'cli  by  ])reachi ng  for  a 
time  as  usual,  as  the  following  order  will  show;  — 

"  Whereas  the  Deacons  did  not  see  cause,  for  the  llircc 
last  Sabbaths  on  which  our  late  Rev''  Pastor,  ]\1'  Wads- 
w'orth,  preach'd  to  us,  to  carry  him  what  had  been  his 
weel<l\^  salaiy;  and  whereas  they  have  oinittvd  this  season 
to  pay  him   his  usual  wood-mom-y :    Tlujreloi'c  ordered, 

'  Cliuicli  Kecords,  lio.  L<>tlir()]/.s  fli:^t<;iy  of  Ilialtlc  Street  ('luinh, 
66,  67. 

-  Church  I\LC(<r(ls,  i  14. 
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that  the  sum  of  Tu^clve  Pounds  be  speechly  paid  liiin  out 
of  the  pubhclv  H(X\,  iu  consideration  of  his  Preacliing";  and 
fue  Pounds  more  in  consideration  of  his  expence  for 
wood." 

On  Atig.  2,  1725,  the  same  clay  that  tliis  order  was 
passed,  it  was  resolved  to  liold  a  fast  on  aeeount  of 
the  renK)val  of  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  colony  the  ministers  were 
generally  supported  by  free  contributions.  Init  from 
1657  to  1834,  at  which  latter  date  the  Ihlf  of  Rights 
wa.s  amended,  all  the  inhabitants  of 'New  iLP.gland 
country  parishes  were  taxed  for  the  sup})ort  of  the 
ministry.  E\'en  corporations,  without  any  souls  to 
be  saved,  were  still  liable  to  assessment  if  they  held 
land  within  a  parish.  The  })(;licy  of  fostering  re- 
ligion by  means  of  taxation,  derived  from  the  mother 
C(nnitry,  maintained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
fuially  abaiidoned  under  the  amendment  to  the  liill 
of  Rights,  in  1834,  did  not  obtain  in  l^oston  during 
that  j)eri()d.  There  the  system  pre\'ailed  for  a  long 
liniu  of  j)ro\'iding  for  tlie  sui)port  of  the  ministry  l)y 
free  contributions,  imtil  fmally  a  ))rovince  law  was 
jjassed,  "  which  authorized  the  i-espective  congrega- 
tions and  societies  in  l^oston  to  'cause  tlie  pews  in 
tlieir  several  houses  to  be  valued  according  to  the 
con\-eniei~ice  and  situation  thereof,  and  a  new  esti- 
mate t(;  be  jnit  U|)()n  said  pews  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  found  necessary,'  and  then  to  assess  taxes 
on  them  in  propoi'tion  to  theii"  value." 

The  salaries  raised  for  the  nu'm"sters  at  this  pei'iod 
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were  very  generous,  considering,  the  greater  value 
whicli  money  then  had,  and  tlie  total  exemption 
from  taxation  which  the  miiiistry  then  enjoyed/ 
They  were  provided  for  in  Vh<,t  Chureh  by  means 
of  weekly  contributions,  instead  of  quarterly  collec- 
tions, as  is  n.ow  the  practice  ;  and  if  the  su})])ly  fell 
short  of  the  required  amount  at  any  time,  the  defi- 
ciency was  covered  so  far  as  possible  by  extra  con- 
tributions. . 

On  Oct.  12,  1726,  the  church  added  ten  shillings 
})er  week  to  the  salary  of  the  minister.  '  The. stated 
weekly  salary  had  been  up  to  this  date  £4  (in  addi- 
tion to  a  supply  of  wood),  established,  so  Foxcroft 
says,  "by  church  vote  some  Time  before,  while  Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  witli  us  ;  tho  I  can  find  nothing  of 
it  in  the  records."  It  was  the  custom  at  this  })c*riod 
also  to  give  a  newly  settled  minister  a  generous  sum 
of  mr)n(jy,  "  in  token  of  the  church,  their  love  and 
regard,"  towards  the  new-comer. 

At  a  (dmrcli  meeting  on  June  12,  1727,  Chai'les 
Chauncv  was  chosen  to  liH  the  vacanc\'  caused  by 
the  removal  of  Wadsworth.  The  vote  stood  iovty- 
three  for  Welsteed,  sixty-four  for  Chauncy,  and  two 
scattering.  The  ordination  took  place  on  October  25. 
*'  jM).\croft  opened  with  prayer;  Ohauncy  ])rcaclied 
from  Matt,  28:  20;  Prayer  loy  'Hiatcher  ;  I'\-ll()w- 
ship  (jf  the  Churches  by  Mathei-.     C\)linan  j)resided, 

^  Laws  ..f  Massarlnisctts,  Chap.  X\I.  Scet.  7.     (Sec  al^()  Stat- 

utes <A  iSii,  Clia)).  VI.,  and  iSji,  Chai).  CVII.  Sect.  6.)  Repealed  by 
Statute  (.1  iSjS,  Chap.  CXl-llJ.  Sect  2.  JWick's  I'kclesiaslical  Law  ol 
Mass.,  109. 
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and  gave  tlie  cliarg-e,  praying  before  and  after." 
Wadsworth  was  prevented  b)'  iUness  from  being 
l)rcsent. 

"  During  tlie  twelve  years  ending  with  1727,  two 
hunch-ed  and  forty-one  persons  h:\d  been  admitted 
into  the  church,  one  hundred  and  fift\'-six  of  whom 
were  females.  In  tl^e  same  time  four  lumdred  and 
seventy-four  children  were  ba})lized,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  whom  were  males."  ^ 

LIFE  OF  CIIAUNCY.  ' 

Charles  Chauncy  was  born  in  Bostoi^i,  Jan.  i, 
1705.  lie  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ih-esident 
Chauncy,  of  Harx'ard  College.  His  grandfather, 
Isaac  Chauncy,  was  minister  of  a  congregation  in 
Berry  Street,  London,  and  at  one  time  associated 
with  Dr.  Watts.  His  father,  Charles  Chaunc)',  the 
)'oungest  child  of  Isaac,  came  from  I^higland  to  set- 
tle in  business  at  Boston.  The  mother  (,)f  Chauncy 
was  Sarah  W'alley,  daughter  of  Judge  \\'allc\',  of  the 
vSiiprcme  Court  of  i\las>aehusL'tts.  His  lather  died 
when  he  was  only  sex'en  years  old  ;  and  "  into  whose 
care  he  tlien  fell,"  writes  hhucrson,  "  and  by  wiiom 
lie  was  |)rei)ared  for  the  uni\'er.->it)s  I  have  nex'er 
been  able  to  learn."  He  entered  Harvard  at  twelve, 
and  received  the  degree  of  iM.  A.  (in  course)  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  "  being  regarded  as  one  of  tlu'  [)est 
scholars  who  had  at  that  time  received  the  honors 
of  the  institution." 

'  I'jncr.sf)!!'^)  History  (jf  I''ir.st  ^  luii  cli,  172. 
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It  is  unknown  "  wlierc  he  resided,  and  under 
whose  direction  he  studied,  durini;-  the  time  of  liis 
leaving  college,  until  he  becinie  a  jMX'acher."  His 
call  to  ]k)ston  in  1727  has  already  been  mentioned. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  any  })articular  notice  as  a 
preacher.  His  degree  of  IJ.  JJ.  was  conferred  by 
Edinl)urgh  University  in  1742.  The  visit  of  White- 
field  first  brought  out  the  latent  resources  of  his 
strong  and  active  mind.  His  ))en  was  busy  in  D]3po- 
sition  to  the  efforts  of  that  famous  revivalist,  and 
the  se\'eral  preachers  who  succeeded  him  and  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  same  performances.  The 
first  thrust  was  a  sermon  on  Enthusiasm,  delivered 
in  1742.  The  next  year  a  larger  work  in  the  same 
vein,  called  Seasonable  Thouglits  on  the  State  of 
Religion  in  New  h^ngland,"  was  ])ul3lished.  These 
works  were  followed  hy  various  sermons  and  letters, 
the  lattur  addressed  directly  to  Whitefield,  chal- 
lenging him  to  make  defence  or  confess  his  errors. 
Dr.  Chauncy  reaches  the  conclu>ion  that  such 
tasks  as  these  revi\'alists  set  themselves  to  perform 
not  only  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  are  wholly 
and  absolutely  without  any  redeeming  features.  In 
thu's  strong  position  he  was  at  \'ariance  witli  most  of 
the  other  settled  niinisters  in  l:)ost()n,  although  some 
of  them  saw  much  that  was  objectionable  in  the 
visits  of  the  more  uncontrolled  "  itineraiUs." 

The  Election  Surmc^n  in  1747  was  deliwred  by 
Dr.  Chauncy.     In  tliis  discourse  he  expatiates  on 
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the  same  injustice,  as  he  esteems  it,  whicli  forms  the 
sul)iect  of  a  severe  letter,  addressed  to  liis  own 
churcli  the  sanie  year  by  his  colleague,  ]'\)xcrort, 
and  himself.  This  letter  complained  of  the  suffer- 
ing incurred  by  the  ministers  from  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  currency.  Idie  rebuke  was  so  little 
relished  by  tlie  Legislature  tliat  they  were  in  doubt 
about  pu])lishing  his  sermon,  according  to  custom. 
When  some  one  told  Chauncy  of  their  hesitancy, 
his  cliaracteristic  reply  was,  It  sliall  l)e  [Minted, 
whether  the  General  Court  ])rint'  it  or  not.  And  do 
)'0U,  sir,"  he  added,  "say  from  me,  tliat,  if  I  wanted 
to  initiate  and  instruct  a  person  into  all  kinds  of 
iniquity  and  double  dealing,  I  would  send  liim  to 
our  General  Court." 

Down  to  tlie  Revolutionary  period  Chauncy  en- 
gaged in  various  theological  controx'crsies,  the  hi^st 
of  wdiich  started  fixjm  his  Dudleian  lecture,  delivered 
in  May,  i  762,  entitled  "  The  Validit\' of  Tresbyterian 
Ordination  -Asserted  aiul  Maintained."  Another 
])ublication,  called  "  Remarks  upon  a  Sermon  of  the 
l)isho[)  of  Llandaff,"  expressed  anxiet)^  lest  the  a[)- 
pointment  of  bisho[3s  for  America  would  tend  to  a 
forcible  establishment  of  k]pi>coi)ac\'.  1  le  then  adds, 
that  "'our  people  '  would  ne\'er  sufter  their  necks 
to  be  put  under  that  yoke  of  bondage  wdiich  was  so 
sadly  galling  to  their  fathei"s,  and  occasioned  their 
retreat  into  this  distant  land,  that  the)'  nn'ght  enjoy 
tlie  freedoni  of  men  and  Christians."  Tin's  Was  fol- 
lowed by  a  contro\'ersy  with  Dr.  Chandler  of  ]{liza- 
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betlitcwn,  N.  Y.,  which  closed,  as  far  as  Chaiincy  was 
concerned,  with  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Complete 
View  of  Episcopacy/'  published  in  1771,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  powerful  jjroductions.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  events  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  and  made  liimself  \'ery  0)3- 
noxious  to  the  Royalists  during  that  period.  Me 
was  so  strongly  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the 
American  cause  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  what, 
if  human  powers  were  insufficient,  heavenly  hosts 
would  come  down  to  help  us.  When  this  ])rovoked 
a  smile  or  demurrer,  he  stoutly  maintained  his  full 
assurance  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

His  work  on  "Universal  Salvation  "  appeared  in 
1784.  1^-evious  intimations  of  the  current  of  his 
belief  were  manifested  in  a  sermon  headed  "  All  Na- 
tions ]]lessed  in  Christ,"  preached  in  1762  at  the 
ordination  of  Josej)h  Bowman. 

With  the  appointment  of  John  Clarke  as  col- 
league, in  1778,  Chauncy  retired  somewhat  from 
j)ulpit  labors,  but  continued  to  preach  at  inter\-als 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  Vch.  10,  1787,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ministry,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two.-^ 

1  "  (  U\  Saturday  iiiorninu;  departed  this  life  the  Reverend  Charles 
ChaiiiKV,  1).  1).,  A.  A.  S.,  Senior  Pa^tDr  of  the  l''ir>t  Chnreh  of  ("hri^t  in  this 
town,  havin;^  on  the  da)-  of  January  eonipleted  ihe  S^d  year  ol  his  a^e, 
iind  on  the  J5th  day  of  Oetobei-,  the  5yth  year  of  liis  niiui.--tr)\  lie  was  for 
some  time  appreliensi\'e  of  his  a|)proa(  hin;^'  dissolution,  and  was  olisc  rxed 
1)V  tliO.-,e  who  wei'e  near  him  to  be  a  j^reat  part  of  hi.-^  time  cn^'j.a},,! d  in 
devotional  exercises.  At  la>.t  worn  out  \vith  age,  he  fell  asleep  in  je>u>,  in 
sure  and  certain  hujic  of  a  resurrection,  arid  u  glorious  life  at  the  >iceond 
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'The  church  appointed  Air.  Chrrke  to  preacli, 
and  tlie  Rev.  PetL^-  H^.atclier  to  make  a  prayer 
at  liis  funeral  The  text  of  tlie  sermon  was 
from  Matt.  xxv.  21.  By  his  first  wife,  lilizabeth, 
daughter  of  Judge  Grove  Mirst,  and  granddaugli- 
ter  of  the  ckler  Judge  Sewall,  Cliauncy  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  By  Ids  other  t-wo  wives 
(I^h'zabeth,  married  in  173S,  and  i\hu-y,  daugliter 
of  David  Stoddard,  married  in  1760)  lie  liad  no 
cluldren. 

/\s  a  j^reaclier  and  writer  Chauncy  cultivated  a 
rough  and  seemingly  untutored  style,  as  most  forci- 
bly conveying  his  meaning.  lie  labored  to  avoid 
all  aris  of  rhetoric,  beseecliing  God  never  to  make 
liim  an  orator."  "  One  of  lii.^  acciuaintances,  hearing 
this  report,  remarked  that  his  ]jrayer  was  unequiv- 
ocally granted."  Yet,''  sa\s  l^merson,'  "  I  have 
been  informed  by  one  of  Ids  hearers,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  sermotis,  that  Dr.  Chauncy  was  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  s))eaker  ;  that  his  emidiases 
were  always  laid  with  pi'opriel)',  often  with  ha|){)y 
eifect;  and  that  his  general  manner  was  that  of  a 
]:)lain,  earnest  preacher,  solicitous  for  the  success  of 
his  labours."  He  had  so  slender  a  taste  fen*  poetry, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wislied  th'it  some  one  \vould 
translate  '^Paradise  Lost"  into  jjrose,  so  that  he 
might  understand  it. 

a])pLariiiL;  of  his  Lord  and  .Nfastcr.  His  funeral  is  to  1)C  on  Thursday 
(h'cl).  15),  prcti.-^cly  at  half  past  two  o'cUjck,  l*.  M."  —  MassiicJtii.ctts  Gazette, 
Feb,  13,  17S7. 

^  History  of  I'irst  Clmrch,  184. 
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Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham  has  written  tlic  following 
concerning  his  religious  views  :  — 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  tliough  the  suhject 
had  not  risen  into  controversy  in  liis  day,  1  have  ahva)'s 
supposed  that  he  was  noii-Niccne  on  that  point.  Such  a 
supposition  would  certainly  correspond  hest  with  the  i^eh- 
eral  complexion  of  his  religious  opinions.  lie  was  always 
classed  prominently  aniong  those  who  were  called  '  liberal ' ; 
for  there  were  two  [)arties  then  as  now.  An  octogenarian 
parishioner  of  mine,  who  was  one  of  his  hearers,  tells  me 
that,  long  before  his  book  on  *  Universal  Salvation  '  w^as 
published,  some  of  his  church  left  him  to  go  to  the  Old 
South." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Howard,  of  Springfield,  to  Pres- 
ident Walker,  describes  his  personal  a[)pearance  and 
characteristics  as  follows:  — 

"  Me  was  little  of  stature,  of  a  slentler,  feeble  body,  a 
very  powerful,  vigorous  mind,  and  strong  [)assions;  and 
he  managed  them  all  exceedingly  well.  I  lis  manners  were 
plain  and  downright,  —  dignified,  bold,  and  im[)Osing.  In 
conversation  with  his  friends,  he  was  [pleasant,  social,  and 
\'er)'  in>ti"ucllve," 

Of  his  personal  habits  tlie  same  writer  adds  :  — 

"  The  Doctor  was  remarkably  tem])erate  in  his  diet  and 
exercise.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  tocjk  one  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  only  one  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  one  o'clock  he 
dined  on  one  dish  of  plain,  wholesome  food,  and  after  din- 
ner took'  one  glass  of  ^vine  and  one  pi])e  (^f  toljacco,  and 
onl\'  oiKj  in  twenty-four  hours.  y\nd  he  was  ecjually  me- 
thodical in  his  exercise,  Vv'hich  consisted  chiefly  or  wholly 
in  walking.  I  said,  '  Doctor,  you  live  f)y  rule.'  '  It  1  did 
nr)t,  I  sh'.nikl  not  live  at  all.'  " 

13 
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-  Many  stories  liave  been  preserved  illustrating  his 
peculiar  habits  and  temperament. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  In's  wife  was 
to  be  buried,  the  rehgious  serx'ices  were  a])pointed 
to  commence  at  three  o'clock.  When  that  precise 
hour  arrived,  Chauncy  turned  to  his  colleague, 
Clarke,  who  was  to  conduct  the  exercises,  and  said, 

1/  is  time  to  bcgiiir  Clarke  said,  "Will  it  n()t  be 
well  to  wait  a  little  while,  as  so  few  pei"sons  arc 
])resent  "  Dr.  Chauncy  answered  in  a  \'ery  de- 
cided tone,  ]\Ir.  Ctarlcc,  s-lie  is  to  be  buried. 
Begin  !  " 

I1ie  Doctor  was  accustomed  to  make  his  pastoral 
visits  (so  tradition  says)  in  an  ancient  chaise,  chix-un 
by  a  colored  servant  equally  ancient,  wIh)  used  to 
amuse  himself  at  such  timus,  whun  his  master  in- 
dulged in  a  nap  or  in  profound  rellection,  by  dri\  ing 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  otlier  and  snap- 
})ing  up  with  tl'ie  end  of  his  whip  any  ])ersons  of  his 
own  shade  who  hapi)ened  to  be  passing  b\'  at  the 
time.  'Idiese  parish  calls,  allhougli  short  cuul  far 
between,  were  geiKTally  made  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, interrupting,  on  tliat  account,  in  most  families 
at  all  events  of  the  lunnlder  sort,  "  the  j)ressing  do- 
mestic engagements  })eculiar  to  that  season."  'Diey 
were  not  seldom  also  attu'iided  with  more  or  less 
Cf )nhti'aint,  arising,  it  might  be,  from  a  habit  of 
absent-mindedness,  wliic^h  sometimes  got  the  better 
of  him,  or  worse  still,  from  an  irritable  state  of  mind 
incident  to  a  jjress  of  work. 
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But  in  spite  of  outward  appearances  tliere  was  a 
large  supi)ly  of  tender  feeling  wrai)ped  u])  in  the 
inner  m:in.  Under  a  rough  exterior  Chauney  eiier- 
islied  a  deep  regard  for  his  fcllow-inortals.  liis 
peculiarides  were  largely  the  resuUs  of  close  study 
and  a  nervous  temi)eranKMi[t.  "lie  was  really  a 
great  and  good  man,"  \\a;ites  one  who  was  decidedly 
oppo^^ed  t(j  him  in  doctrine;  ''a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  great  integrity,  of  sound  judgment 
and  c[uiek  apprehension,  of  imaifected  })iety  and 
most  extensive  benevolence.  Mis  own  errors  did 
not  aj)])ear  to  do  liim  any  harm,  but  rather  increased 
his  l(jve  to  God  aiKl  man."  lie  stands  out  in  all 
respects  as  the  foremost  figure  among  his  bi-ethren. 

Dr.  John  Eliot,  who  early  in  life  was  contem['jo- 
rary  with  Dr.  Chaunc)',  speaks  of  him  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  dix'ines  in  New  Kngland  ;  no  one,  ex- 
cept I^-e^ident  lidwards  and  the  late  13r.  Ma\'hew, 
lias  been  so  much  known  among  the  lifcrati  of 
Eurojje,  cr  printed -more  bf)oks  ui)()n  tlieological  sul)- 
jects.  1  le  took  great  delight  in  stud\'ing  the  Scrip- 
tures. .  .  .  1 1  is  fax'ourite  authors  were  Tillotson,  of 
the  Iipiscoj)al  Chui-ch,  and  Ikixter,  among  the 
Puritans." 

.Another  writ(jr  sa)'s :  "  Doctor  Channcy  received 
the  G;)spel  in  it^  sniiplicily,  after  a  long  and  se\'ere 
study  (jf  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  tlie  teachings  of 
the  earl\'  fathers  ;  and  as  he  Ijclii'ved  the  truths  of 
Christianity  wei"e  designed  for  the  benedt  of  the 
people  in  common,  and  e\'en  |>eople  of  the  weakest 
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ca^pacitics,  so  lie  constantly  cncleavorecl  to  express 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood." 
"  Such  was  his  love  of  the  truth  whenever  he  dis- 
covered it,  and  such  the  honest  independence  of 
mind  which  he  possessed  to  a  great  degree,  that  he 
frequently  advanced  sentiments  which  did  nut  com- 
port with  generally  received  opinions  ;  he  was  there- 
fore subjected  to  those  temporary  inconveniences 
which  always  attend  on  such  as  cannot  fall  in  with 
all  the  common  opinions.  Me  placed  the  hrmest 
confidence  on  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  enter- 
tained the  highest  expectations  from  the  mediatorial 
undertaking  of  Jesus  Christ."^ 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Cliauncy,  now  in  ofhce  (Dr. 
Rufus  Ellis),  writes  as  follows  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions and  practice  :  — 

"  It  has  been  the  impression  of  sonic  that  Dr.  Chauncy. 
had  not  the  courage  of  liis  convictions.  Wc  believe  that 
there  is  no  adequate  ground  f(jr  any  such  judgment.  Lil^e 
every  one  who  begins  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  a  new  d:\y, 
lie  was  eager  that  the  sun,  whicli  was  to  be  Ijiighiuess  and 
blessedness  to  him,  should  utH  strike  his  feUows  blind. 
Following  his  wise  and  merciful  Master,  he  Avas  engaged 
rather  to  fulfd  than  to  destroy.  It  was  ({uite  right  for  him 
not  to  think  aloud,  and  not  to  declare  his  nn'nd — as  upon 
the  grave  matter  of  universal  salvation  —  until  he  had  a 
mind  to  declare.  The  reader  of  his  1)Ook  ujjon  this  sub- 
ject, if  there  can  be  any  such  person  in  r)ur  d.i\',  wiH  be 
delighted  to  frnd  how  manfull)',  as  \\'ell  as  tenderl)',  he  has 
opened  and  argued  his  thenu',  and  how  stead)'  is  his  a[)- 
peal  to  Scripture,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes 

1  IMassucIuiscUs  (;;i/cttc,  I'VI).  13,  17.S7. 
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most  earnestly  the  absoluteness  of  the  moral  sense.  Me  is 
much  broader  in  his  handlin^^  of  this  hii;h  ari^ument  for 
our  larger  hope  in  God  than  many  modern  writers,  because 
in  mercy  he  remembers  truth  and  justice  and  the  inevitable 
retributions  which  they  constantly  disrei^ard  and  practi- 
cally make  lii^ht  of.  1  le  has  left  little  to  be  added  to  the 
Scripture  argument.  He  is  free  from  mere  sentimentalism. 
He  does  not  explain  away  the  terrible  and  yet  kindly  warn- 
ings of  Jesus,  or  deny  that  only  a  few  are  saved  from  great 
sinfulness  and  great  consequent  suffering,  because  he  sees 
that  in  the  end  good,  which  is  infinite,  shall  cjvercomc  evil, 
which  is  finite,  and  light,  which  is  a  reality,  prevail  over 
darkness,  which  is  a  nonentity.  Very  noteworthy  for  that 
time  is  his  declaration  that  the  worst  foes  of  the  (iOS]:)el 
arc  the)^  who,  undertaking  to  expound  it,  can  makx'  noth- 
ing out  of  the  blessed  Book  which  is  not  beneath  reason 
and  repugnant  to  humanity;  and  very  hearty  is  his  ur- 
gency that  they  shall  not  turn  the  Ijest,  if  not  the  only, 
light  man  has  into  dark'uess.  He  still  struggles  more  or 
less  blindl)'  with  the  letter  of  Scriptiiie,  but  it  is  in  ihc 
strength  and  coiilidence  ot  the  Spirit  which  breathes  upon 
the  \\^)rd  and  brings  its  truths  t(^  light,  and  searcheth  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  (iod.  He  is  sure  that.what 
is  true  must  l)e  safe  aful  good  to  know.  You  feel,  in  read- 
ing his  pages,  especially  when  he  is  giving  the  objector  the 
opportunity  of  the  fairest  and  fullest  statement,  that  y.ni 
are  dealing  with  a  reason  and  a  conscience,  and  a  singu- 
larly })ure  humanity,  —  a  man  more  than  abreast  of  his 
times,  and  yet  too  wise  to  be  only  the  author  of  confusion. 
Professor  Andrews  Norton  never  bestowed  any  commen- 
dation upon  a  single  soid  of  man  who  did  not  richly  merit 
it,  and  that  according  to  a  very  high  standard.  It  is  inter- 
esting then  to  read  what  he  has  written  of  Chauncy's  book' 
upon  '  h^piscojKicy,'  as  '  the  work  of  an  able  and  learned 
theologiau,  still  of  value'  |  f<S37];  'and  that  to  a  scholar 
it  is  striking  and  ahn.ost  alfecting  that  such  a  book  should 
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lia\'c  been  produced  at  a  time  when,  in  (Hit*  }'ounL;  cmintrv, 
there  was  a  want  of  t}^[)es  and  skill  to  [)rint  the  (ircek 
citations  in  (jreek  letters.'" 

Thu  year  1727  is  nicmoraljlc  for  the  i^Tcat  cartli- 
quake,  "which  took  place  ()ctol)ci-  29,  sliakiiiL;-  tl^c 
wliole  cotintry  nortli  of  the  I)elaware  River."  ''It 
was  on  the  niij;ht  of  the  Sabl)ath,  a  eahn  and  serene 
e\'ening-.  '  i'\l)out  forty  niinntes  ])ast  ten  o'clock,' 
sa)'s  Mr.  Prince,  })astor  of  the  Okl  Soutli  Church, 
'  was  heard  a  loud,  hollow  noise,  like  the  roaring  of 
a  great  chininey  on  hre,  but  inconceivably  more 
fierce  and  terrible.  In  about  half  a  minute  the 
earth  began  to  heave  and  tremble.  The  shock,  in- 
creasing, rose  to  tlie  iieight  in  about  a  minute  more, 
when  the  nuwables,  —  doors,  windows,  walls,  —  espe- 
cial I3'  in  the  u|)[)er  chambers,  made  a  \'ery  fearful 
clattering,  and  the  houses  rocked  and  crackled  as 
if  they  were  all  dissolving  and  falling  to  ])ieces. 
'Hie  |)eOj)le,  asleej),  were  awakened  with  the  great- 
est a-tonishmeni  ;  man\'  olher>,  a! frighted,  ran  into 
the  stivets.  Ihit  the  shaking  c[uickl\'  abated,  and 
in  another  half-minute  entlrelv  ceased.'"  In  the 
morning  a  large  asseiriblv  gathered  at  the  North 
Church  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  lorst  and  South 
Cduii'ches  were  fdled  with  attentive  audiences.  Idie 
i'e(^ord  of  h'irst  Church  shows  an  increase  of  sex'cn 
mi-mbers  on  December  24,  and  six  on  December 
3  I ,  following  this  e\'ent. 

lo-om  M,ir(di  <),  1  72S-29,  to  April  i  c),  1730,  whilst 
theii-  new  ineetiu'j^'-house  w:is  building,  .South  Cdmrch 
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Society  worshipped  in  the  Old  Brick  on  Sundays 
"  after  our  exercises  were  over." 

In  172S-29,  at  a  meeting  of  the  churcli,  it  was 
suggested  that  in  future  the  congregation  be  con- 
suhed  in  monetary  affairs,  such  as  the  support  of 
the  ministry.  Tlic  proi)osition,  wliun  first  made, 
met  witfi  much  favor;  but  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son the  privilege  was  not  definitely  accorded  until 
Nov.  [7,  1730. 

As  appears  by  the  signatures  appended  to  the 
records  at  this  ])eriod,  the  elder  miiiister  usually 
presided  at  church  meetings,  exce])t  when  n^olives 
of  pro|)ricty  conq^elled  him  to  retire.  . 

On  i\Iay  18,  1730,  it  was  voted  that  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  instead  of  the  old  Puritan  form  of 
expounding  them,  be  hereafter  discretionar\'  with 
the  ministers  ;  but  th.e  mind  of  the  church  is  that 
larger  ])()rtions  sh(juld  Ijc  publickly  read  than  has 
been  usual."  ^ 

On  |une  12,  1732,  the  hour  of  afternoon  , service 
v/as  cluuiged  Irom  ''2  to  3  o'clock  foi'  four  oi-  five 
months  in  the  s[)ring  and  sununer,"  b\'  this  churcli 
and  tliose  in  the  "southern  part  of  the  town." 

In  1734  an  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  at  Sa- 
lem to  consider  and  ])ass  uj)on  the  disturbances  in 
the  iMrst  Church  there.  iMrst  Church  in  Jioston 
was  not  represented  at  the  council,  and  partly  on 
that  account  declinefl  to  exi)ress  an  opinion  when 
afterwards  called  upon.     There  are   numerous  in- 

1  Cluiicli  Kecorcls,  127. 
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stances  of  this  kind,  as  tlic  record  shows,  where  the 
church  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  attend  coun- 
cils called  to  settle  church  divibions.  They  seen^ 
to  indicate  a  feeling  of  restlessness  under  the  old 
rules  and  restraints  governing  church  conduct  and 
worship. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  20,  1736,  the  church  extended 
the  right  of  baptism  to  conform  with  the  practice 
of  the  other  churches  in  New  England  ;  in  othei" 
words,  they  ratified  the  Half  Way  Covenant.^ 

At  a  church  meeting,  Feb.  1 3, 'i  738-39,  a  motion 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  ruling  elder  occa- 
sioned so  much  discussion,  —  ''both  j:)artiL'S  declar- 
ing their  opinion  against  tlie  divine  institution  of 
the  office,  —  that  the  matter  was  dro})ped  for  the 
present." 

The  first  meetincr  of  the  cluirch  and  conc^rec^a- 
tion,  controlled  by  a  moderator,  was  held  Sept.  10, 
1739,  when  Colonel  Adam  Wintlirup  was  chosen  to 
preside.  The  pastor  had  hitherto  supplied  that 
office. 

The  connection  between  Church  and  State  was 
not  yet  severed.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the'CjCneral  Court,  the  church  voted  to  con- 
tribute to  maintain  a  lawsuit  "  about  ministerial 
lands  in  South  Kingston,  to  be  brought  before  liis 

1  The  allowance  of  baptism  to  a  child  five  or  six  years  old,  presented  ])y 
its  grandmother,  one  u[  whose  parents  was  dead,  antl  the  olhci  ahsunt  in  a 
foreign  (ounlry,  wliich  the  chinch  granted  bv  a  vote  of  finic  j^,  17.2,,  indi- 
cates that  the  practice  had  not  always  conformed  to  the  old  rule.  Chuich 
Records,  irjj. 
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Majesty  in  Council."^  In  1742  a  committee  was 
a[)pointed  to  consider  an  enlargement  of  the  vote  of 
Nov.  17,  1730,  allowing  the  congregation?*  to  meet 
the  church  in  the  transaction  of  temporal  affairs,  to 
include  all  niatters  "  of  common  concern  to  the 
whole  society."  The  amendment  was  effected  July 
12,  1743,  with  the  requirement  that  those  of  the 
congregation  who  wished  to  vote  on  such  matters 
should  be  "  only  such  iMale  Persons  as  give  their 
Constant  Attendance  on  divine  worship,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  ministry'." 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  "  to  hold  tlie  seats 
and  pews  for  the  most  part  in  common,"  making  a 
new  appraisal  every  year,  which  required  eacli  ])ew 
to  give  a  certain  amount  weekly  "  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  other  necessary  charges." 
The  method  of  disposing  of  the  pews  was  through 
a  committee  of  scalers,"  chosen  every  few  years," 
and  like  the  present  Standing  Committee,^  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  inliucntial  members  of 
the  society. 

Pulpit  exchanges  were  not  so  frequently  indulged 
ill  at  this  jjeriod  as  in  later  times.  The  hrst  time 
the  suggestion  was  made  it  seemed  so  unusual  that 

1  ("liiirch  Kccfiiils,  150  ct  scc). 

-  "  Votril  by  the  Church  att  a  meeting,  Novcml/  2.1,  at  iny  house, 

y'  Th'oihcr  Saiiipson  SifMhhud,  brother  lirownc  iK:  l)rothcr  l*arM)us  I  )oc  or- 
der ])ers()US  la  Seatiut;  y'"  iu  the  iiieetini;-h(<use." — ChitrJi  A\'<ori/s,  55. 
Kuier.sou  says:  "'riiis,  T  l)tlieve,  i.^^lill  the  ])rai  (ice  iu  luost  of  the  reHL'.ious 
societies  on  ('onnecticut  River. "— (>f  hirst  C/iiirJi,  17S. 

'rhc  term  "  Stancbug  Couiniittcc  of  the  Church  and  C\jui;regation  "  is 
fir-,t  apijbed  Jidy  10,  17.1. |. 
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the  cluirch  thought  best  to  pass  a  vote  in  order  to 
sanction  its  propriety. 

In  1740  George  Whitefielcl  first  visited  I>oston. 
On  Sunday  afternoon,  Se[jt.  21,  1740,  tlie  famous 
revivaHst  preached  liis  first  sermon  in  "  Mr.  r\).\croft's 
meetingdiouse,"  and  on  Thursda)',  vSe|jtem]jer  25,  de- 
livered the  lecture.  The  inlluence  (jf  his  pi'eacliing 
\\'as  marvellous.  The  size  of  his  audiences,  and 
the  striking  effects  which  he  wrought  upon  them, 
sufficiently  attest  the  i)o\ver  of  liis  elocjuence.  At 
times  tlie  meeting-houses  could  not  ccjntain  the  vast 
numbers  which  fiocked  to  hear  him,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  The  con\'erts  of 
the  'Great  Awakening,'  in  which  he  was  so  j^romi- 
nent,  were  numlx-red  by  tens  of  thousands.  If  our 
figures  were  precise,  they  would  l)ut  slightly  express 
the  infiuence  of  this  wonderful  movement.  The 
■  thoughts  of  all  the  jieople  were  stirred  for  good  or 
ill,  and  an  abiding  inipression  was  made  upon  the 
n.liuls  and  hearts  of  the  coi^nrnmities  which  knew 
its  presence  and  its  power.  It  stands  as  a  UKii-ked 
featm-e  in  the  history  of  the  times," 

Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  benefits  to  he 
derived  from  such  preaching.  Of  the  two  ministers 
of  I^'rst  Church,  the  elder  ( Iv).\croft)  wrote  what  he 
called  an  "Apology"  for  Whitefield,  which  does  not 
disclose  any  jjarticular  bias  in  his  fa\T)r,  but  insists 
-  that  he  is  eiUitled  to  a  hearing.  Cluumcy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opjoosed  to  allowing  him  e\'en  this 
])ri\'ilege,  on  the  ground  that  he  undul)'  excited  his 
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licarcrs  and  disturl)cd  the  order  of  the  cluirches. 
The  two  associates  differed  very  pleasantly  on  this 
subject,  no  suggestion  of  the  slightest  a[)i)roach  to 
a  quarrel  ()\'er  it  appearing  from  any  source.  The 
wide  dix'crgence  of  opinion  between  two  such  com- 
petent critics  shows  liow  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  effects  which  revivals  have  upon  the 
community.  So  many  cjualihcations  enter  into  the 
calculation  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  in  any  ])articular 
instance,  whether  the  result  shows  a  preponderance 
of  good  or  of  evil. 

But  if  carefully  weighed  and  considered,  the  visits 
of  Whitefield  will  be  found  to  have  left  behind 
good  rather  than  bad  influences.  Germs  of  reli- 
gion were  c[uickened  which,  in  spite  oi  undue  ex- 
citement, worked  in  the  mind^  and  hearts  of  the 
less  emotional  and  better  educated  classes,  and  ex- 
])anded  into  larger  growths.  Ills  preaching,  in  other 
words,  served  to  modify  the  harsh  doctrines  of  the 
r)ld  school,  and  "suggest  more  liberal  ones  in  their 
place;  to  (piicken  that  stead)^  growth  from  the  too 
conservati\'e  to  the  more  liberal,  and  hence,  when 
projjcrly  restrained,  more  progressive  forms  of 
religion. 

]v)r  the  next  ten  years  or  more,  the  church  is 
cliielly  c(jncerned  with  matte-rs  of  business.  The 
state  of  the  currency,  which  lai-gely  consisted  of 
])rovince  bills,  made  it  extreme-ly  diflicult,  if  lu^t 
im])ossil)K;,  to  settle  upon  any  hxed  sum  foi"  the: 
supp(;rt  ol    the  ministry.     In  (•(/iise([uence  ol  this 
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uncLM-tainty  the  pastors  had  been  compelled  a  short 
time  l)efore  to  address  a  severe  letter  to  the  eluireh, 
asking'  them  to  "  pitch  upon  some  method"  for  tlie 
proper  supply  of  thems'ehes  and  famihes  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  church,  after  hearing  the 
letter  read,  aj)pointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter,  aiKl  tiieir  report  in  favor  of  a  larger  supply 
for  that  purpose  was  fully  adopted  at  a  subsequent 
meetincr. 

o 

The  rule  requiring  a  person  to  make  a  "  relation  " 
before  qualification  to  become  a  church  member 
could  be  granted,  was  modified  at  this  time  (Lord's 
day,  r^eb'^  15,  1756),  so  as  to  allow  the  applicant 
to  exhibit  a  "  Confession  of  faith."  ''•.Accordingly, 

Cap'  G-        [Jeremy  Green],  the  first  male  admitted 

since  the  Alteration,  exhibited  a  Confession  of  liis 
Faith."  / 

The  first  attempt  to  form  a  choir  was  made  at  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  cluircli  on  Tuesday,  July  11, 
1758.  "It  being  suggested  that  a  number  of  the 
l)rutliren,  who  were  skilful  singers,  sitting  togetlier 
in  some  convenient  place, would  greatly  tend  to  rec- 
tify our  singing  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  render  that 
part  of  Divine  Worship  more  agreeable,  it  was 
Voted  that  the  Cf)iumittee  appoint  the  Persons  and 
Place." 

'Llie  ])racticc  of  "lincing  out"  the  ])salins  (reading 
them  (nit  line  after  line,  or  two  lines  together,  before 
singing,  for  the  benefit  of  those  without  books,  or 
tlie  ability  to  read,  as  the  case  might  be)  }M'e\'ailed 
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in  some  parts  of  New  England  even  after  the  Revo- 
lution. l)ut  about  the  year  1720  singing  soeieties 
began  to  be  formed  ;  and  out  of  these  the  modern 
system  obtained  a  foothold  in  many  quarters.  Tlie 
new  method  met  with  decided  oppc^sition  in  country 
parislies,  but  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Ijoston 
especially,  was  carried  out  with  little  trouble. 

bdr^t  Church  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  encouragement  to  the  new  practice.  On 
July  14,  1761,  it  was  further  voted  that  the  Maige 
committee'  be  desired  to  think  of  some  method  to 
encourage  and  revive  the  Spirit  of  Singing  in  this 
Church." 

Aug.  2'',  Voted,  that  a  number  of  the  best  Sing- 
ers among  us  be  desired  to  sit  together  in  some 
convenien.t  |jlace  in  the  Meeting  Mouse;  that  read; 
ing  of  the  Psalms  on  tlie  Sal:)l3ath  day  be  omitted  ; 
and  that  a  conmiittee  be  aj)p()inted  to  confer  with 
the  pastor  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  \'ersion 
of  the  psalms." 

On  "  ^\ug.  9,  I  76  I,  it  was  voted  to  introduce  the 
version  of  the  psalms  called  Tate  and  Hrad)',  with 
such  supplement  of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns  as  our  ])astoi-s 
shall  think  })rojjer." 

I'or  nine  years  after  the  death  of  lujxcroft,  Dr. 
Chauncy  remained  \vithout  a  colleague.  During 
that  ])eri()d,  partly  covered  by  the  siege  of  lM)ston, 
the  record  is  very  meagre. 

The  numljer  of  achnissions  during  tlie  foi-t\--two 
years  ending    with    1769   was    one  hundred  and 
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ciglity-onc,  fifty-thrcc  of  \\]K)ni  were  males,  and  one 
hundred  and  t\vent}'-eiL;-ht  females.  In  the  same 
time  one  thousand  and  f()rt)'-nii^e  children  were 
baptized,  five  hundred  and  iort)'-four  of  whom  were 
males,  and  five  hundred  and        were  females.^ 

In  1772  lirattle  vStreet  Society  attended  services 
in  the  Old  Brick,  while  they  pulled  down  their  old 
meetingdiouse  and  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot.  The 
in\'itation  was  accepted  May  4,  1772,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  retm-ned  July  13,  1773.  iM-om  July  12, 
1774,  to  Jiiiy  14,  1776,  the  record  affords  no 
entries.  On  Aug.  13,  1776,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
church  and  congi-egation  it  was  "  voted  that  all  the 
Leaden  weights  of  the  Windows  of  tliis  Church  Ije 
deli\'ered  to  the  Commissary  of  this  Collony,  u])on 
C(jndition  Iron  Weights  be  placed  in  their  stead 
tlie  difference  paid  in  Ca>h."  Tin's  is  the  only  ref- 
erciice  to  ci\al  affairs  at  this  [jeri(jd  which  tlie  church 
record  furnishes.  Dr.  Chauncy  v/as  obliged  to  leave 
l)Oston  during  the  siege.  Thur^dav  Lecture,  whicli 
had  l3een  ^u>|)ended  dmang  that  inter\'al,  wa>, on  the 
(le})arture  of  tlie  British  troops  from  lK).^ton,  at 
once  resumed.  On  Thursda)',  .March  28,  1776,  the 
Gazette  said  :  — 

"  W'c  hear  that  on  tlic  last  Li^rtl's  ddy  [he  Rev.  Mr. 
T)i"i(l^^c,  of  Cliclnisford,  prcaclhMl  a  nio.^t  aiiiinatinL';  dis- 
course from  those  words  in  the  Jd  of  Kini^s  \  7:  'W  here- 
(nvc  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  t\\ilii;hl,  and  kft  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as 

1  I'.incr.suii's  Ili^lory  ul  I'h^t  (Jliuicli,  iSo. 
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it  was,  and  Hcd  for  their  life'  This  passage  of  Scri[)tiire 
is  a  good  description  of  the  kite  flight  of  our  ministerial 
enemies,  for  they  left  their  tents,  and  their  horses,  and  a 
number  of  tories  for  asses." 

The  succeeding  paper  (April  4)  says:  — 

"  Thursdav'  last  the  lecture,^  which  was  established  and 
has  been  t)bser\'ed  from  the  first  settlement  of  ]k)ston  with- 
out interruption  until  within  -these  few  months  past,  was 
opened  1)\'  the  Rev.  Dr.  hdiot.  llis  I'^xcellenc)^  (jeneral 
Washington,  the  other  General  officers,  and  their  suites, 
liaving  been  preva<jusly  invited,  met  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, from  whence,  preceded  by  the  sheriff  w  ith  his  wand, 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  Council  who  had  had  the 
small-pox,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti\-es,  the  Selectmen,  the  Clergy,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men, they  repar'd  to  the  Old  l^rick  Meeting  Mouse,  where 
an  excellent  an.d  well  adapted  discourse  was  delivered  from 
the  33d  cha]).  Isaiah,  20  verses. 

"  After  l)i\'ine  serxice  was  ended,  his  I'^.xcellenc)',  at- 
tended and  acconvpanied  as  before,  returned  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  lunu  h 
of  Grapes  Tax'ern,  where  an  elegant  dinner  was  prox  ided 
at  the  pubhc  exi)ense  ;  after  which  m;m)'  proper  and  \  ery 
pirUnenl  to,l■l^  were  drcUik.  Joy  and  gratitude  sat  on 
e\'er)'  cou iiteuauce  and  smiled  in  ever\'  e)'e.  Tlie  wliule 
was  conducted  and  ccjucluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  .dl." 

On  Jantiary  19,  1778,  tlie  cliiircli  tmanimotisly 
cliose  John  Clarke  to  l)e  tlieir  })astor ;  and  on  Jan- 

'  'I'lic  ini|Joitan(:c'  w'.iicli  (tncc  atta(  Iicil  to  tlic  Tliui  ^dav  I.crturi-,  when 
tlic  pupils  (it  the  public  >ch(j()l.i  WL-ic  ilisiiiissed,  aiul  pcuplc  ^eiiciall)'  sii^- 
jjcnded  !Hl■^ilK•■>s,  in  order  to  attend  the  ol;.se)\ anee  in  the  old  rhnreh,  nii;;ht 
ea-^i!)•  form  the  subjeet  (jf  a  .separate  chapter.  Dr.  t'l  Mihinejiain  tdxe-^  a 
charniin;;  sketch  <jf  the  linie-h(;nored  in>l  itnlion  in  his  "  Shade  t/t  the  I'.i  t" 
{////;-(/,  301 ).  See  also  "Disctnirsc  deli\eied  on  Occasion  of  resuming  llic 
Thursday  I.eclurc,  Dec.  14,  i'^43,"  by  Rev.  K.  C.  W'aterstun. 
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nary  25  the  congregation  unanimously  approved 
tlie  choice.  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  had  just  passed  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  was  now  old  and 
feeble,  continued  in  office  as  long  as  he  li\x-d. 

On  July  S,  177S,  John  Clark,  agreeably  to  a 
vote  of  thi:5  Church,  was  ordained  Colleage  Pastor 
w''-'  Dr.  Chauncy,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  the  Pastors  from  other  Churches,  deputed 
to  this  work  by  the  venerable  Council  con\xned 
upon  this  occasion  at  the  call  of  this  church. 

Charles  Chauxcv,  Pasforr 

LIFE    OF  CLARKE. 

John  Clarke,  son  of  John  and  Sarali  Clarke,  was 
born  at  Portsmiouth,  X.  Ik,  April  13,  1755.  His 
mother  wa^^  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, and  lister  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering. 

.After  a  long  residence  at  Portsmoutli  the  family 
removed  to  Salem,  where  his  father,  who  was  by  oc- 
cupation a  sea-captain,  received  an  appointment  as 
clerk  in  a  public  office.  Tliu  son  was  remarkable 
at  an  earlv  a^e  for  cj-ood  behaxior  and  scholarly 
tastes.  He  entered  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School 
with  the  class  of  1761,  which  included,  among  others, 
Thomas  Aston  Coffin,  Bart.,  and  William  Eustis, 
the  well-known  Q-overnor  of  INLassachusetts.  He 
went  to  Harvard  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  graduating  in 
the  class  of  1774.  During  his  college  course  he 
gained  the  irood  esteem  which  belongs  to  well- 
ordered  conduct  and  superior  scholarsliip.    Hi>  tutor, 
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Mr.  Willard,  afterwards  president,  said  of  him,  that 
"perhaps  there  never  was  a  student  who  passed 
tlirough  the  University  and  went  into  the  world  with 
a  fairer  reputation,  and  few  with  more  soHd  and 
useful  acquirements."  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.  (in  course)  in  1777.  After  graduating  he 
taught  a  few  pupils,  but  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  study  of  divinity.  He  early  acquired  a  good 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  the  First  Church  in  Boston  gave  him  a  call 
to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Chauncy.  That  ven- 
erable preacher  welcomed  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  they  continued  together  in  friendly  association 
until  the  death  of  the  former.  Clarke  then  remained 
sole  pastor  until  his  labors  also  were  ended. 

Like  several  of  his  predecessors,  Clarke  died  of 
apoplexy.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  own  pulpit 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  i,  1798,  he  was 
attacked  by  this  malady  and  fell  backward.  He  re- 
vived a  little,  but  could  only  say  "my  friends,"  when 
he  sunk  again.  He  was  then  conve)'ed  to  his  own 
house,  soon  became  insensible,  and  expired  at  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning  (y\pril  2),  at  tlie  age  of 
fort}'-two,  and  in  the  twenty-first  )'ear  of  his  nn'nis- 
try.  Dr.  Thacher  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  Fri- 
day, April  6,'  from  2  Sam.  i.  26.    President  Willard 

1  "The  Committee  of  the  First  Churcli  in  IJostcjii  re(|ucst  the  several  soci- 
eties of  which  the  late  Mr.  Clark  was  a  member,  and  also  iiis  friends  and 
connections  in  general,  to  attend  his  funeral  on  I'^riday  next.  The  pi  ()cessi( m 
will  move  from  his  late  dwelling-house,  in  .Sunnner  Stieet,  i)recisely  at  three 
o'chjck,  I'.  M."  —  Colionbiaii  Cfiitincl,  Wednesday,  Apiil  4,  i/yS. 
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also  delivered  a  memorial  discourse  before  his  late 
congregation  the  following  Sunday,  in  which  he  pays 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  friend.  Two  octa\'o  volumes 
of  Clarke's  sermons  were  published  after  his  death. ^ 
His  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by  lidinburgh 
University.  Mis  chief  work  was  an  "Answer  to 
the  Question,  \\V'hy  are  you  a  Christian?'"  It  went 
through  several  editions,  both  here  and  in  En.gland. 
Another  little  hook  entitled  Letters  to  a  Student 
at  the  University  of  Camljridge"  (understood  to  be 
his  cousin,  lion.  John  I'ickering)  would  be  of  ex- 
cellent service  even  to  the  [present  undergraduate. 
Besides  these  there  were  published,  duiang  his'  life- 
time, three  funeral  sermons,  the  last  on  his  col- 
league, Chauncy,  and  a  discourse  before  tlie  Humane 
Society  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Clarke  ^vas  in  some  respects  just  the  opposite 
of  his  aged  colleague.  His  style  of  com])osition  and 
manner  of  delivery  were  more  elaloorate  ih:m  those 
of  Dr.  Chau'nc}'.  He  culti\-ated  the  fine  arts  to  a 
greater  degree  than  his  associate  (though  not  to  the 
neglect  of  his  profession),  and  was  a  member  of  tlie 

'  Jeremy  iSelkaap  delivered  a  sc  ruKtu  at  'I'liur.sd.iy  r.ectiire  wliieli  I  )r.  Jului 
T'iei'ce  says  was  "doubtless  su,L;;.^esied  l»v  the  then  recent  death  of  his  be- 
l()\ed  friciid,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clarke,"  and  is  copieil  into  his  Meuioiis. 
lleadds,  "my  ini] )i-essions  on  hearin;^  whieh  I  shall  retain  while  memory 
lasts.'"— /..'//tv-  /yv'M  7'///;  /V<7\ <■  A>  J//SS  J'.clkiutp,  dated  I'.rookline,  _'Olh 
Marrh,  1.S.15.     MS.  in  lli>t.  So( .  Coll. 

I'or  noli,  e  of  Clarke-^  death,  see  letter  IrMm  the  l^cv.  Samuel  Abiller,  P.  D., 
of  New  \'ork,  lo  the  Rev.  I  )r.  jolm  r:iiol,  d.ilcd  Xuw  \'ork,  .\|iril  1.,  r;(jS. 
lie  says  :  "  I  was  soi  ry  to  hear  this  of  1  )i .  Clarke^  dealh.  .\l.is  !  how  Ik  et- 
ingislilc!  yon  have  sn^,taineil  a  hea\-y  loss.  I  ha\e  valii' d  few  nic  n  moic 
n[)(jii  a  short  ae(|nanitanee  than  him.''     llist.  Sue.  Coll.  .M.S.  C.  (i,  I'". 
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cliief  litcrarv  and  rcliiiious  societies  in  the  Boston  of 
his  clay.  He  was  one  of  tlie  founders  and  a  coun- 
seilor  of  the  i\merican  /\cademy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Sociut}',  a  trustee  of  tlie  Humane  Society,  and  one 
of  the  original  projectors  of  tlie  Boston  Lil}rary. 
He  prepared  liis  sermons  with  great  care,  ne\'er 
writing  more  tlian  one  a  week,  and  generally  fm- 
islving  tliat  before  Thursday  Lecture.  On  tliis 
account  liis  discourses  sometimes  lacked,  tliat  jjrill- 
iancy  of  effect  which  is  more  apt  to  accomjjany 
less  laljored  productions.  His  manner  of  s})eaking 
was  pkiintive  and  pathetic,  and  well  adapted  to  fu- 
neral occasions.  His  pul^lic  prayers  were  prepared 
and  memorized  witl^  great  care.  As  a  j^astor  his 
visits  were  frequent  and  most  delightful,  though  of 
short  duration.  Instead  of  a  general  scattering  on 
the  i^art  of  the  \'ounger  meml.:)urs  ()f  the  household 
when  they  saw  him  coming,  —  as  was  too  often  the 
case  in  those  da\'s  when  the  minister  was  making 
his  j)ari>h  calls, —  the  whole  family  was  always 
glad  to  l.)e  })resent  and  listen  to  his  cheei-y  con- 
versation. 

In  his  religious  views  Dr.  Clarke  was  understood 
to  be  an  Arian  ;  but,  like  so  many  other  liberal  min- 
isters of  that  period,  he  rather  i-ested  in  the  "  nega- 
tive conxaetlon  tliat  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  is  not 
a  Scriptiu'e  doctrine,  than  in  any  j)ositive  \ae\v  of  the 
subject.  '  In  tlie  earlv  part  of  hi^  ministiy  he  inclined 
to  the  doetrine  oP  fnial  restoration  as  laid  down  by 
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Dr.  Chauncy,  but  in  the  latter  j^art  preserved  striet 
silence  on  that  subject.  On  one  occasion  (so  Clarke 
himself  relates)  a  stern  old  Calvin ist,  w  ho  liad  been 
listening  to  his  preaching,  went  out  of  the  church  in 
disgust,  saying:  "  IJeans  in  a  bladder;  no  food  to- 
day for  poor,  perishing  souls."  His  fa\'orite  author 
was  John  Ta)'lor,  of  Norwich.  To  iH nitrate  the 
difference  between  his  temperament  and  tliat  of 
Dr.  Chauncy,  tlie  following  story  is  told.  It  was  the. 
custom  in  that  day  for  the  Boston  ministers  to 
preach  in  regular  turns  on  Sunday  ex'cnings  to  the 
poor  people  in  the  workhou.se.  The  inmates  of 
that  institution,  both  male  and  female,  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  labor,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  offences,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  the 
penalties  of  the  w^hi[)ping-post.  Mr.  Clarke,  when 
called  upon  to  preach,  "in  the  very  fulness  of  liis 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  addressing  Inmself  chielly 
to  the  frailer  p'jrtion  of  his  hearers,  exhibited  for 
his  text  and  llwir  instruction  a  })art  of  Solomon's 
description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  iiulustriousl)'  at 
work  with  her  maidens,  and  presiding  gracefully 
over  her  household:  'She  I;i)'eth  lier  hands  to  the 
spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff,'  Proverbs 
xxxi.  19.  When  Dr.  Chauncy  came,  —  hxii^g  his  re- 
gai'ds  clu'elly  upcju  the  male  portion  of  his  audience, 
and  not  suffering  froiu  any  excess  of  symj)alh\'  with 
the  other,  —  he  j)reached  from  the  words  of  the 
A|)ostle  to  tlie  Thessalcjnians :  'If  any  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.'  " 
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In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Clarke  is  described  as 
"a  little  above  the  middle  height ;  about  five  feet  nine 
to  ten  inches.  He  was  rather  strongly  built,  and  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency,  but  only  enough  so 
to  round  off  handsomely  the  per:50n.  His  complexion 
was  sallow,  but  not  indicative  of  ill  health.  His  face 
was  rather  long;  his  forehead  of  middling  height 
and  broad ;  his  eyes  dark  grey,  and  animated  in 
conversation;  his  cheek  bones  rather  prominent; 
liis  nose  somewhat  long,  but  straight  and  hand- 
somely formed;  his  mouth  rather  wide,  and'  his  lips 
thick,  but  his  teeth  good,  and  his  chin  strong  and 
well  formed.  The  general  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance was  calm  and  placid,  but  it  was  often  lighted 
up,  especially  when  he  was  conversing  with  young 
people,  with  uncommon  vivacity."  In  social  accom- 
plishments he  was  facile pruiccps  among  the  clerg)'- 
men  of  Boston.  His  melodious  voice  and  sweet 
and  pleasant  manners  were  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  set  and  formal  ways  of  some  of  his  elder  breth- 
ri'U  in  the  ministry.  His  )-outh,  too,  was  b)'  no 
means  a  drawback  to  his  other  accomj)lishments. 
In  short,  without  any  sacrifice  of  lionesty  on  liis 
jjart,  he  found  a  place  in  the  heails  of  all  classes 
and  all  ages  by  his  courteous  demeanor,  and  by  the 
gentle  anfl  loving  inlluences  which  ahva}'s  accompa- 
nied his  ])resence. 

Dr.  Clarke  mari-ied  Esther,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Orne,  of  Salem.  She  lived  to  be  over  niiiety,  but 
foi-  the   latter  j^ail  (jf  her  life  entii-ely  broken  in 
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niiiid.  They  had  four  children,  —  two  suns  and  two 
daughters. 

Distinctions  as  to  sex  and  cjuality  were  still,  to 
a  certain  extent,  recognized  in  seating  the  congrega- 
tion. The  men  and  women  did  not  sit  sej^iarately 
(as  was  the  custom  of  the  Old  South  Church  at  this 
period),  but  there  were  a  few  long  seats,  as  they 
were  called,  which  were  known  as  ''men  seats"  and 
"  women  seats,"  and  reserxed  for  tlie  humhlur  sort  of 
pcojjle,  probably  the  servants  of  the  pro])rietoi-s. 

For  six  months  (namel}',  from"  September,  1784,' 
to  March,  1785),  while  the  mceting'diouse  w'as  being 
repaired  and  extensively  altereil,  I^irhl  Church  ac- 
cepted the  kind  in\'itation  of  Brattle  Street  Church 
to  join  with  tliem  in  worship. 

The  first  book  of  records  contains  rio  entries  be- 
yond tl^e  year  1785,  with  the  exception  of  tho.sc 
relating  to  ba})tisms,  which  are  recorded  in  that 
volume  in  an  unbroken  line  from  1630  to  1848. 
Idiat  |)ortion  of  the  volume,  nearly  one  half  of  its 
whole  contents,  is  a  study  in  iC^elf,  [ind  fuH  of  in- 
terest to  one  who  reads  bet\\eei:i  the  hues.  One 
entry  will  suffice  by  way  of  illustration:  "On  the 
6"'  of  y""  11"'  Ah)neth  [163^],  f'^itluTgone,  \'''  S(.)nne 
of  o'  gone  l)rother  \\dll\an)  I)ynele_\'  [was  bap- 
tized]," which  contains  the  sad  story  ol  the  biith  of 
a  son  following  hard  upon  the  newh  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  wlio  had  pei'ished  in  a  severe  snow-storm 
between  ]>oston  and  Roxbiu'y.  Tlie  gi'ief  ol  the 
mother  is  said  lo  have  hastened  the  deli\er\'  o(  the 
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cliild,  and  caused  her  to  commemorate  in  liis  name 
the  sad  berea\'ement. 

In  tlie  nine  years  endini^-  willi  1 778/ seventeen 
persons  were  admitted  to  connnunion,  tliree  of  wliom 
were  males  and  fourteen  females.  DuriuL^  tlie  six- 
teen years  endini^  in  1785,  the  numljer  of  baptisms 
\\'as  one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  seventy-four 
were  males  and  seventy-six  f ensiles, 

^  It  is  unlcnown  how  many  persons  were  achnittecl  (hiring  the  next  seven 
years  ending  willi  1785.    The  record  shows  t\\  enl\ -iijur  bhiidc  ]>ages. 
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JOHN  CLARKE,  WILLIAM  EMERSON,  JOHN  ABBOT. 

Organ  Music  in  First  Church.  —  Single  .Ministry.  —  Theological 
Changes.  —  Weck-Day  Lectures.  —  Tlnirsday  Lecture.  —  Com- 
munion and  Baptism.  —  Invitation  of  Mr.  Emerson.  —  Skeicli  of 
Mr.  Emerson.  —  His  Tlieology.  —  \'isit  to  his  Son,  Ralph  Waklo 
Emerson.  —  Chui'ch  Discipline.  —  Building  of  a  New  Meeting- 
House  on  Chauncy  Place.  —  Descrii^ion  of  the  <J)ld  Brick.— 
Surviving  Worshippers  in  that  House. — John  Lovcjoy  Abbot,  his 
brief  Ministry  and  early  Death. 

TT  wa.s  once  said  tliat  there  were  but  tiiree  kinds 
of  beings  whom  God  had  endowed  witli  animal 
sensation  who  were  not  charmed  whh  the  harmony 
of  nuisic  ;  and  they  were  the  Dex'ih  a  Quaker,  and 
an  Ass.  Tliat  the  fathers  of  om- congregation  woiikl 
liave  taken  serious  exception  to  tin's  remark,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  use  of  instrumental  mtisic  in 
the  worship  of  God,  will  a|)[)ear  from  tlie  foHowing. 
The  chin-ch  had  been  an.xiotrs  for  some  time  to 
secure  an  organ  to  put  in  their  place  of  worsln'jj, 
and  for  this  pur|)ose  had  repeatedly  requested 
^"500  from  Mr.  i>rand  Ilollis,  of  London.  Instead 
of  obliging  them  with  the  money,  howe\'ei-,  he 
caused  a  small  tract  against  the  use  of  instrumental 
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music  in  the  worship  of  God  to  be  pabHshed  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Chauncy.  The  title  of  the  tract  is  here 
given  in  full:  "A  Tractate  on  Church  IMusic:  being 
an  extract  from  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Mr. 
Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  shines  brightest  in  its  own  dress ;  and 
to  paint  it  is  but  to  deform  it.  Dr.  Nichols  De- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1786." 
The  dedication  on  the  inside  of  the  page  reads  : 
"  This  Tractate  on  Church  Music  is  inscribed  to  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Chauncy  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  dark,  the  Ministers;  and  to  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  hirst  Congregational  Dissenting  Church 
in  Boston  in  America."  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  the  opening  lines  are  quoted  :  — 

"  Llic  subject  before  us  m-ay  be  resoK^ed  into  a  question, 
w  hich,  sinq)le  and  uncompounded,  is  no  other  than  \v  hethcr 
it  be  fit  and  proper  to  introduce  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  into  the  pubhc  worship  of  ahiiighty  (jod,  as  bein^i^^ 
able  to  excite  in  us- devout  and  si)iritual  alTections?  Tlain 
sin^;"in^  is  universally  achnitted  to  be  at  once  capable  of 
raising"  and  improving  sentiments  of  rational  piety  and 
devotion,  and  is  commanded  in  the  New  Teslament. 
Where  the  heart  and  understandiuL;  are  so  intimatel)-  in- 
terested, lii^e  every  other  united  act  of  jM-aise,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  iM'oduce  a  <^ood  effect.  J^ut  the  adchlion  of 
instrumental  music  shoidd  seem  more  calcuhited  to  chvert 
and  chssipate  the  pious  affections  of  a  reasonal>]e  service 
than  to  fix  them  upon  their  proper  ol.)jects. 

"And  if  exj^ress  authority  be  ])leaded  in  its  belialf,  such 
aiit]ii;rity  slmuld  be  pi'oved  by  othc:r  evidences  than  a  i^en- 
eral  couimand  concerninc,^  singing",     it  is  nc;t  enou[;h  to 
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sa\'  that  musical  instriiincnts  arc  aljlc  to  stir  and  cheer  our 
minds;  for  it  is  not  hiwful  for  us  to  bring-  into  use  such 
thin;4S,  of  our  own  lieads,  into  (it-d's  wurship.  Who  know  s 
not  that  wine  has  the  hlvC  virtue  to  cheer  men's  minds  and 
warm  their  affections?  And  )'et  it  is  unhiwi'ul  to  use  it  in 
the  W'orshi[)  of  (jod,  except  w  here  it  is  commanded,  in  the 
Lord's  supper.  \^ain,  therefore,  are  tliese  and  such  hl^e 
alleg-ations  upcjn  this  liead.  And  unless  it  can  he  pro\ed 
that  our  minds  are  carried  toward  sinritual  and  heavenly 
things  by  some  hidden  virtue  that  nature  has  gi\'en  to 
these  musical  instrunients,  or  by  a  certain  di\'ine  grace 
accompan\dng  them,  as  (jod's  own  institutions,  there  is 
really  nothing  said  to  the  ])urpose."  • 

Letters  of  approval  from  Drs.  Price  and  Kippis 
are  stibjoiiiecl  to  the  pamphlet,  Price  fearing  a  "devi- 
ation from  tlie  simplicit)-  of  Chri.^tian  wor.sliip  "  in 
tlie  use  of  instruntental  mtisic,  and  Ki|)pis  finding 
"  no  foundation  in  the  New  'Lestament  "  for  such 
practice.  That  the  cliurcli  had  an  organ  Ijcfoi-e  tliis 
tract  appeared,  and  were  (^nly  anxious  to  ptn-chase  a 
new  one,  wotikl  seem  to  foHow  from  a  \'ote  that  was 
passed  in  1786,  allowing  I\lr.  John  (ji"eenleaf  the 
Sinn  of  ^"30  for  pa^t  services  as  organist.  Put  the 
]3recise  date  when  this  hrst  instrinnent  was  intro- 
duced is  imknown.  Shaw  says:  "  Li  this  clun-cli 
[the  Old  Ihick]  was  introduced  tlie  fu'st  organ  ever 
admitted  int(j  a  Congregational  clun-ch  in  this  town," 
Probably  the  Hrst  inslrmnent  was  only  luivd,  as  no 
mention  of  tlie  piu'chase  ot  an  organ  occurs  until 
1786.  In  17H9  "a  motion  to  I'emox'e  the  organ  from 
the  society  by  n^d^iiig  sale  thereof"  was  lost  by  a 
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vote  of  three  in  the  affirmative  and  thirty-three  in 
the  nei>"ative. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Chauncy  no  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Clarke,  and  the 
church  has  remained  in  charge  of  a  single  minister 
ever  since.  In  1789  the  deacons  were  instructed 
hereafter  to  render  an  account  of  the  church  funds 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

-  There  is  very  little  to  record  during  the  last 
decade  of  this  century,  save  the  deatji  of  Clarke, 
and  the  inxitation  to  his  successor.  The  former  lias 
already  been  noticed  ;  and  before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
latter  a  brief  glance  at  the  condition  of  religious 
affairs  in  and  around  Boston  at  this  time  may  per- 
ha])s  be  of  interest.  The  pul[Mts'  in  this  ncighbor- 
liood,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  then  occupied  by  a 
body  of  liberal  preachers.  They  did  not  form  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  but  went  under  the  general  head 
of /\rmim*ans.  It  was  a  period  of  reaction,  following 
Uj)t)n  the  excitement  attending  the  W' hilefieldian 
movement."  At  the  san^e  time  there  was  on  all 
sides  an  increasing  unwillingness  to  }'ield  implicit 
assent  to  the  more  rigid  forms  of  Orthodoxy.  d1iis 
inclination  to  fashion  for  one's  self  a  more  liberal 
creed  received  ami)]e  encouragement  from  the 
changes  which  had  taken  ]dace  in  civil  affairs.  The 
stiri-ing  events  of  the  Revolutionary  \Var  had  I'oused 
a  spii-it  of  free  investigation  into  religious  restraints 
aufl  formularies  kindred  to  that  which  had  been  so 
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successful  in  opposing  ci\'il  coercions.  "  A  more 
liberal  political  reoune^  if  not  logically,  yet  not  un- 
naturally, postulated  a  l^roader  theological  j^latform." 
To  define  all  the  causes  which  had  helped  to  luring 
about  tliis  result,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include 
the  interest  which  many  of  the  English  Unitarians 
felt  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  1  hen,  too,  the  struggle 
for  Independence,  while  it  was  in  progress,  enlisted 
the  energies  of  the  clergy  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  caused  a  relaxation  of  vigilance  in  spii'itual 
affairs. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  influences  a  class  of 
clergymen  and  laymen  who  determined  to  cut  loose 
from  the  "old  moorings  "  had  gradually  grown  up. 
That  this  resolve  was  deliberately  taken  would  seen^ 
to  follow  from  direct  testimony  as  to  their  public 
utterances,,  and  extracts  from  their  publi.bhed  ser- 
mons and  writings.  The  charge  of  secrec)',  sonie- 
tinies  laid  at  their  door,  is  satisfactorily  answered  in 
e\'cry  instance  by  evidence  of  a  sinularly  conc^lusi\'e 
character.  The  truth  is,  that  at  thi>  period  "  their 
opinions  were  not  generally  regarded  as  heretical.'' 
It  was  not  until  the  lines  were  more  shar))ly  drawn 
that  the  wide  divei-gence  in  doctrine  became  so 
start] ingly  apparent. 

"  Wdien  there  ensued  a  revival  of  the  earlier  the- 
ology, in  the  ne\v-b(jrn  zeal  and  ferx'or  it  seemed 
impossil.)le  that  such  lax  doctrinal  views  could  e\'er 
have  been  tolerated  alongside  of  the  TiinitaiTni 
faith  ;  and  hence  the  theory  that  they  must  ha\e 
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been  lickl  in  secret.  Yet  if  in  secret,  how  could  the 
facts  be  well  known  and  thoroughl)^  substantiated 
at  the  present  day  ? "  The  liberal  clergy,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  centur\',  had  little  or  none  of  that 
religious  fervor  which  so  strongly  characterizes  their 
brethren  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  century. 
But  they  will  long  be  remembered  as  ''devout  n^en," 
and  steady  upholders  of  Christian  morals  and  ethics  ; 
pure  and  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  teachings, 
and  "diligent  in  their  parochial  and  social  duties." 
Many  of  the  more  liberal  churches  of  this  period 
retained  precisely  the  same  covenants  under  which 
they  were  originally  gathered,  so  that  applicants  for 
admission  to  full  communion  w^ere  required  to  sign 
the  ancient  confession.  In  m()st  cases,  however, 
these  covenants  contained  no  specification  of  dog- 
mas, because  when  they  were  first  used  there  was  no 
sus}j>icion  or  anticipation  of  dissent  from  traditional 
Orthodoxy. 

As  to  what  may  be  called  "  the  more  private  man- 
ifestations of  religious  faith  and  feeling,"  the  ])rac- 
tice  was  in  n:iarked  contrast  with  that  of  to-day. 
There  was  a  much  steadier  observance  of  sacred 
duties  in  those  days  than  now  i)re\-ails  in  most  i:\m- 
ilies.  The  morning  and  afternoon  services  in  the 
churches  were  both  of  them  attended  with  "un- 
failing regularity  by  all  of  every  age  who  had 
no  good  reason  for  absence."  The  late  John  G. 
Palfrey,  "who  was  ]:)astor  of  a  congregation  second 
to  none  in  position  and  wealth,  says,  dm-ing  the 
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greater  part  of  his  ministr\s  occasional  sermons,  aixl 
those  whicli  were  regarded  as  of  superior  interest, 
were  uniformly  })reaehed  in  the  afternoon,  as  tlie 
nuniljer  of  persons  necessarily  absent  was  smaller 
than  in  the  morning."^  Tlie  .Sunday  school  was  as 
yet  unknown;  the  only  a})[)roaeh  to  it  buing  the 
annual  or  semi-annual  cateehihing,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  gathered  in  front  of  the  pul[)it 
and  answered  cjue^tioPiS  (the  biightest  of  them  usu- 
ally undertaking  this  dut)')  on  fundamental  points 
of  doctrine;  after  wliich  the  pastor  closed  the  ser- 
vices with  a  short  address  and  [)rayer.  _ 

Idle  week-day  lectures  were  still  fairly  well  attended. 
The  older  or  'Idmrsday  Lecture  retained  a  small 
})orti()n  of  its  ancient  glor)',  —  subjects  of  great  im- 
])ortance  being  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  that 
occasion,  while  the  ante-comiriunion  or  ])rej)aratory 
lecture,  as  the  other  was  called,  was  quite  vigor- 
ou>ly  supported,  though  chielly  by  women. 

Both  of  these  lectures  took  }dace  bv  da\light. 
Night  meetings  were  not  encouraged,  not  so  much 
from  neces.^it)^  —  although  the  want  of  pro])er  kicil- 
ities  for  lighting  the  churches  certainly  formed  a 
serious  obstacle,  —  as  for  their  su[)})ose(l  bad  moral 
tendency.  ()n  this  account  there  was  \'ei-y  little  of 
what  may  be  called  religious  ac  ti\'it\',  such  enthusi- 
asm as  thei'c  was  being  C(;n fined  to  stated  occasions 
and  jniblic  obser\-ances.  The  number  ot  conuunni- 
cants,  however,  was  not  small,  though  slenderly  re- 

^  Quoted  ]))'  I)r  A.  V.  I'cabocl)'  in  Mciiuji  ial  Jlistory  of  IjosIoh. 
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inforccd  by  tlie  younger  portion  of  society ;  and  tlie 
rite  of  ba])ti.sni,  whether  under  the  l  lalf  Way  Cove- 
nant or  without  any  required  subscription  .of  faith, 
was  o-cnerallv  olDserved. 

O  J 

On  lune  11,  1799,  tlie  society  deternn'ned  to  in- 
vite tlie  Rev.  William  Emerson,  of  Harvard,  to  fdl 
the  vacant  pulpit.  1\  letter,  dated  Jui:ie  17,  was  ac- 
cordingly addressed  to  his  society,  asking  their  coiv 
sent  to  his  removal.  The  reply  to  this  request,  dated 
July  13,  states  that  a  connnittee  lias  been  ai)pointed, 
and  suggests  that  the  two  societies  hold  -a  confer- 
ence. The  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Harvard  liad  meaiUime  (July  11)  held  a  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  voted  to  concur  with  the  action  of  the 
church,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  join  witli  the 
societv  and  Mr.  Emerson  in  a  conference  with  a 
comnn'ttec  of  Eirst  Church  in  lloston.  V^ariuus  let- 
ters then"})assed  between  tlie  ])arties  in  interest,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Emerson  for 
the  sum  of  one  tliousand  dollars,  "  in  conqx-nsation 
for  tlu-  M'tllcment  gi\en  him  by  the  cliurch  and  so- 
cietv [in  Harvard],  and  for  the  e.\j)enses  occasioned 
by  hih  removal  from  them  to  the  h'irst  Church  in 
Ik)ston."' 

On  Sept.  10,  T799,  "Elders  and  Delegates  of 
the  churches  of  Shirley,  Eunenburgh,  (iroton,  Pep- 

^  'rhc  V'u>X  (."hnicli  ill  mule  the  offer  of  si:( t IciiKiil  for  one  thou- 

sand dollars  (jii  Au'_;.  26,  170'j,  and  il  was  accepted  In'  llie  [lai\ard  (  Iiuk  Ii 
by  letter,  dalcd.  Sept.  il,  1799.  'I'lie  whole  pioceediny,,  iianielv,  llie  reni<r/.il 
of  an  oi'dained  minister  {\i>\\\  the  paiish  over  wlii(  h  he  had  been  duly  s'  llled, 
is  described  in  one  of  tlie  leller^  aboxe  nienlioiu.-d  a->  enlliely  no\el,  and 
occasioning  great  diliiculty  in  the  jiiopcr  adjuslmcut. 
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perell,  and  Lancaster,"  met  in  council  at  Harvard 
and  approved  of  this  settlement.  Signed,  "  Daniel 
Chaplin,  Moderator;  Nath'  Thayer,  Scribe."  The 
formal  call  to  Mr.  Emerson  was  extended  Sept. 
20,  1799,  and  concurred  in  by  the  congreii;ation 
September  24.  Mr.  Emerson  accepted  the  invi- 
tation September  25,  became  a  uK^mber  of  the 
church  October  13,  and  was  installed  October  16. 
"  The  pastors  and  delegates  who  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  installation  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  old  State  I  louse  at  one  o'clock  of  the  day 
appointed." 

LIFE  OF  EMERSON. 

William  Emerson,  only  son  of  William  and  Phcebe 
(I'lissj  Emerson,  was  boi*n  at  Concord,  May  6,  1769. 
Mis  grandfather.  Rev.  Joseph  l^merson,  of  ]\falden, 
married  Mary  Moodey,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Moodey,  of  York,  and  grand-niece  (A  Joshua  Moodey 
ot  iMr.^t  Church,  Ijoston.  His  mother  became  a 
widow  wlien  he  was  only  seven  )'ears  old,  but  soon 
after  married  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  the  successor  of  her 
former  husband  as  minister  of  Concord.^    Rirth  and 

^  His  father  (hed  at  an  early  a,i;e.  'I'hc  following  extract  from  an  obila- 
ary  notice  of  him  i.-,  dated  "Concord,  Nov  i-',  1776.  On  the  niorninu,  of  the 
Ford's  day,  the  20"'  of  (Jct(;ljer  last,  died  at  Jvutland,  on  Otter  CrcLk,  the 
Rev.  -Mr.  William  ]:]mer,-,on,  pastor  of  the  chnrch  of  (Jhrisi  in  tins  town,  in 
the  35'''  year  of  his  age.  His  zeal  for  the  lilK'ities  of  his  ccnmtrv,  which 
ap]K-ared  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  tidubles,  animated  him  ac- 
company lii,  hretheren  in  the  reinforccmenl  lately  .■-(•nt  ]>y  this  Slate  to  can- 
army  at  'I"ic<inderoga  as  Oia]jlain  of  a  regiment,  ihit  the  h.lr(Mlip^  to  wln(  h 
he  was  e.xpo.sed  "  proved  too  much  for  hi^  dc  lic.Ue  consti I iil ion,  and  Inou'.dit 
on  a  fever  which  cau.sed  hi.-^  death  on  the  homeward  march. 
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education  therefore  combined  to  fit  Emerson  for  the 
ministry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  Harvard 
College.  His  course  at  the  University  was  marked 
by  good  behavior  and  scholarship.  Tliough  sus- 
pended for  a  brief  interval  during  that  period,  it  was 
not,  as  he  frequently  affirmed,  for  any  breacli  of 
duty  on  his  part,  but  simply  because  he  refused  to 
testify  to  the  misbehavior  of  others.  He  graduated 
in  1789,  and  shortly  after  delivered  the  Vhi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  with  marked  effect.  Vur  two  years 
he  taught  school  in  Roxbury,  with  "entire  satis- 
faction to  his  employers.  He  tlien  removed  to 
Caml^ridge  to  study  divinity,  and  before  many 
months  liad  elapsed  was  approbated  for  the  minis- 
try, and  received  a  call  to  preach.  After  a  short 
trial  as  candidate,  the  society  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  in- 
vited him  to  settle  as  minister  Dec.  2J,  1791.'  He 
accepted  the  call  Marcli  17,  and  was  ordained  to 
office  May  23,  1792;  but  froni  tlie  very  first  was 
"  nex'cr  quite  at  home"  in  Har\'ard.  As  was  the 
case  with  John  Norton  at-  Plymouth,  "his  .sjjirit  did 
not  close  with  them."~  Ha\ing  come  to  l)Oston 
in  1799  to  preach  the  y\rtillery  Election  Sermon, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  V'lvst  Church.  The 
result  was  that  the  society  in  l^oston  \'ery  soon 
invited  Mr.  I'hnerson  to  settle  as  successor  to  Dr. 

^  "At  :i  town  nicctin^f,  J;in.  (},  1792,  tlic  vtjtc  of  tlic  cluiicli  was  con- 
currccl  in,  and  /"200  allc^wcd  for  the  st  t tlcuKMit  of  Mr.  l  ancr^on,  /"lOo  lo  he 
])ai(l  in  (hic  year  iiowi  llie  time  of  his  oidination.  'i"he  other  /,rootol)e 
))aid  in  twfj  years,  and  /'lOO  lo  be  ])ai(l  annually  as  a  sallary."  —  A'crort/s 
oj  the  Tin^'ii  of  llar-  ind. 

-  Sec  Life  of  Xori.jn,  ante,  Chap.  III. 
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Clarke,  who  had  died  the  previous  year.  His 
aceeptaiicc  of  the  invitation,  and  the  long  and 
complex  negotiations  attending  his  ren.ioval,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  I  lis  haend  and  classmate, 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  'Hiayer,  of  I..ancaster,  pM'eached 
the  instalhition  sernion.  Froni  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Boston  Mr.  Iimerson  seemed  to  de\'ote 
more  energy  to  preaching,  and  to  show  a  deeper 
interest  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Like  his  ])redeces- 
sor,  Clarke,  he  hlled  proniinent  ])laces  in  the  com- 
munity, both  ])ublic  and  |)i-ivate.  He  started  and 
largely  maintained  the  Christian  ]\U)nitor,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  ])ublished  for  a  number  of  \-ears  ;  and  in 
conjunction  witli  others  cai-ried  on  the  Montldy  An- 
thology and  Ijoston  Review,  which  was  first  issued  in 
1S04.  He  was  also  a  member  of  most  of  the  promi- 
nent litei'ary  and  religious  societies  in  jjoston. 

In  May,  1808.  a  serious  illness  interru])ted  his 
labors,  and  seemed  to  forebode  a  fatal  ivsult.  lie 
reco\ered,  howex'er,  from  this  attack,  and  continued 
for  a  while  nuich  as  usual,  until  fmalK-  another 
trouble  of  a  diilerent  nature  ol)liged  him  to  leave  otf 
worl.  in  tlie  winter  of  1810-1  i.  He  did  not  gi\'e 
up  without  a  struggle,  and  persistcil  in  ])i-eaching 
long  aflci-  the  .state  of  his  health  w'ai"ne(l  him  to 
abandc^n  the  attemj^t.  I  li.^  last  sermon  was  preached 
at  'Huirsday  Lecture,,  March  14,  "on  y\brahams 
■offering  ujj  his  son  Isaac,"  and  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  im[)ressive  discourse  which  he 
ever  delivered.  . 
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In  pursuit  of  health  he  then  tried  the  effect  of  a 
short  sea  \^oyao-e,  with  a  view  to  a  more  extended 
trip  to  some  milder  cliniate,  should  the  result  prove 
satisfactory;  but  he  returned  home  in  such  a  feeble 
condition  as  to  preclude  any  further  exertion.  After 
this  he.  rapidly  failed  ''till  Sunday,  ]\Lay  12,  iSii, 
when  he  calmly  fell  asleep."  Mr.  lUickminster 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  l^salm  :<ii.  i,  on 
May  16,  after  which  his  body  was  interred  in  T'irst 
Church  (Cotton)  tomb  in  the  Chapel  Iknw'ing 
G  round. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Emerson  cultivated  a  more 
rounded  and  elaborate  st)'le  tlian  is  common  in 
these  days.  On  this  account  the  impatient  modern 
reader  is  in  danL!,"er  of  overlookin;^  the  real  merit  of 
his  writing's,  which  consi.-^ts  in  a  wonderful  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  statement.  ''  As  a  clei"!L;')'man  he 
was  g'reatly  endeared  t{j  his  society,  llis  manner 
in  the  pulpit  was  la-aceful  and  dii;"nified,  th()Ui_;h  sel- 
dom im|)assi()ned.  '  His  sermons  were  remarkably 
cha>le  and  reL^iikir  in  their  structure,  correct  and 
liariiionious  in  their  st)'le,  seldom  aimiiic;"  at  the 
more  darini^  graces  of  rhetoric,  but  always  clear 
and  accurate,  and  to  a  great  majoiity  of  hearers 
particularl \'  acce|)table." 

'l"he  theological  v'iews  of  Mr.  I'hnerson  were  sim- 
ilai-  to  those  of  his  immediate  ])redecess()rs.  Me 
may  have  been  even  more  liberal  than  mo.st  of  his. 
C(jritem[)oraries.  (lis  writings  do  not  clearly  show 
how  far  hi.^  Unitarianism  extended,  but  |)lainly  dis- 
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close  a  decided  lack  of  sympathy  with  Calvinism. 
His  son,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  writes  as  follows 
on  this  point :  — 

"  My  father  inclined  obviously  to  wliat  is  ethical  and 
universal  in  Christianity;  very  little  U)  the  personal  and 
historical.  Indeed,  what  1  fe>iind  nearest  a[)i>roachin^^ 
what  would  be  called  his  creed  is  in  a  [jrinted  sermon  '  at 
the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Bedee,  of  Wilton,  N.  II.'  I  think  I 
obser\'e  in  his  writini^s,  as  in  the  writin^^s  of  Unitarians 
down  to  a  recent  date,  a  studied  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus.  They  had  not  made  up 
their  own  minds  on  it.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them,  and 
they  let  it  remain  so." 

Thotigh  Mr.  Emerson  put  a  high  estimate  on  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  he  was  very  far 
from  improperly  laboring  t(j  aeqtiire  it.  Neither 
were  his  relations  towards  his  fellow-ministers  dic- 
tated by  any  regard  for  popular  favor.  Mis  friend- 
ship was  lasting,  an.d  his  enmity  short-lived. 

The  writer  gathered  the  following  as  tlic  fruits  of 
a  vl>it  to  the  home  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at 
Concord,  May  3,  i8Sr. 

Of  his  father,  Mr.  EnuM'son  said  that  he  died 
when  he  was  so  yotmg  that  his  recollection  of  him 
is  not  \'ery  strong.  lie  added  :  "  My  daughter  there 
[Miss  hdlen  V.  l^mei"son]  can  tell  yoti  nuich  more 
about  him  than  I  can." 

iM-om  the  family  I)il)le  it  aj)peared  that  William 
Emerson  married  Ruth  i  iaskins,  daughtei"  of  John 
and  1  lannali  (Upham)  1  Iaskins,  in  Rainsford  Eane, 
Boston;    that    ibey    had    eln'ldren, —  Pluebe  Ri|)- 
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ley,  born  at  Harvard,  Feb.  9,  1798,  died  Sept.  28, 
iSoo;  John  Clarke,  born  Nov.  28,  1799,  died  April 
26,  1807;  \A'illiam,  born  in  Summer  Street,  IJoston, 
July  3,  iSoi  ;  Ralph  Waldo,  born  May  25,  1803; 
Edward  Bliss,  born  April  17,  1805,  died  at  St.  Johns, 
Porto  Rico,  Oct.  11,  1834;  Robert  lUilkeley,  born 
April  II,  1807,  died  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  May  23. 
1859;  Charles  Cliauncy,  born  Nov.  27,  1808,  died 
May  9,  1836,  at  New  York;  Mary  Carolinu,  born 
Feb.  26,  181 1,  died  April  30,  1814.  Ruth  Emerson, 
his  widow,  died  Nov.  6,  181  i,  at  Concord. 

Family  letters  and  documents  yield  much  addi- 
tional uKitter,  confirmatory  of  the-  faithful  and  con- 
scientious manner  in  which  Mr.  E^merson  was  ac- 
customed to  perform  the  varied  duties  of  his  calling. 
It  was  his  habit,  it  seems,  to  write  out  all  his  ])rayers 
(three  for  each  service)  with  great  minuteness,  using 
for  that  jnirpose  texts  from  the  l)ible.  In  this  way  he 
had  collected  volumes  of  written  i)rayers,  preserved 
with  as  nuich  care  as  those  containing  his  sermons, 
lie  was  at  [)ains,  al^o,  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
presents  recei\-ed  from  members  of  the  society,  np- 
praisi ng  each  (jne  at  a  ])roper  valuation.  J  lis  letters 
to  his  wife  and  family  abundantly  indicate  that  he 
was  equally  faithful  in  In's  domestic  concerns. 

It  is  cliaracteri^tic  of  him  that,  although  \'ery  fond 
of  music,  e^])ecially  (jf  ])la\'ing  on  the  Ijass-viol,  he 
did  not  thiidv  it  pi'oper  to  continue  the  indulgence 
after  lie  had  become  a  settled  minister.  I  lis  taste 
in  this  directi(3n  secui-ed  an  invitation  frcjm  l)r.  Hel- 
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knap  to  assist  him  in  arranging,  some  of  tlic  li}'mns 
for  his  well-known  collection. 

.  Although  naturally  inclined  to  a  serious  way  of 
looking  at  things,  there  were  times  wiien  he  light- 
ened in  tone.  For  instance,  when  his  health  began 
to  fail  him,  some  one  wrote  tu  him,  anxiously,  to 
take  care  of  the  east-wind.  J^ast-wind,"  was  his 
reply  ;  when  I  was  a  boy  1  heard  more  from  my 
mother  about  east-winds  than  1  have  ever  experi- 
enced since." 

Mr.  EnKU'son  had  much  more  than  his  share  of 
personal  attractions.  He  "was  a  handson^e  man," 
writes  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  rather  tall,  with  a  fair 
complexion,  his  cheeks  sliglUly  tinted,  his  motions 
easy,  graceful,  and  gentlemanlike,  his  marmers  bland 
and  })leasant.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  decidedly  and  em[)liatically,  but 
nexer  bluntly  or  vulgarly,  lie  had  the  organ  of 
order  very  fully  dex'cloped  ;  he  was  one  of  ihobC  who 
ha\'e  *  a  place  for  e\'erythii^g,  and  e\'crvihing  in  its 
[)lace.'  In  that  respect  he  diliered  from  that  admi- 
rable man,  who  was  his  classmate  and  friend,  and 
my  friend,  —  and  one  whom  any  one  might  feel 
jjroud  to  call  his  friend,  —  John  Thoi-nton  Kirkkind, 
who  ne\'er  had  anything  in  order,  but  al\\'a\'s  found 
what  was  wanted  ;  whose  n"ianuscrij)t  sei-mons  in 
the  pulpit  wc;re  in  separate  pieces,  but  he  always 
found  the  riglit  ])lece,  and  thai  was  Ix'lter  thaii  al- 
most any  of  his  brethren  could  lia\e  found  in  what 
tliey  had  writt(;n  with  twice  the  labour." 
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Besides  numerous  sermons  on  various  public 
occasions,  and  several  discourses  in  the  Christian 
Monitor,  Emerson  wrote  and  delivered  tlie  r\)urth 
of  July  oration  in  1802.  The  History  of  First 
Church  in  Boston  "  was  i)ublished  po.-^thumously 
in  1S12. 

Idle  following  character  of  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
extracted  from  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminsters  sermon  at 
his  funeral :  — 

"  '  Mcl[),  Lord,  for  the  c^odly  man  ccasctli ;  for  the  faith- 
ful fail  from  anion;^'  the  chiklrcn  of  men  !  '  — Psalm  xii.  1. 

"  TJic  godly  JiicDi  ccasctli.  'Lhc  Kcvcrciul  WillicUn  I  hiicr- 
son  ga\  c  early  indications  of  dev^otedness  to  the  service  of 
(iod.  lie  was  a  descendant  of  pious  ancestors  through 
man}'  generations ;  ar.d  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  most 
p(il)iilar  aiKl  promising  ministers  of  Newengland,  who 
died  eaiiy  in  the  american  re\'olution.  't  he  mother,  who 
sur\'i\'es  to  mourn  (jver  the  death  (jf  her  son,  saw  him  with 
delight  soon  giving  his  attention  and  studies  to  the  word 
and  nu'nistr}/  of  that  (iod  to  whom  the  pra)^ers  and  wishes 
O'f  h-is  parents  had  directed  his  hrst  tlKmglits.  'Lhey  who 
knew  him  i)est  during  the  mo-^t  tr)'ing  j)erind  of  )'outhful 
\  iilue  be.ir  witness  to  the  singular  purit)'  of  his  mind,  ten- 
tlerncss  ot  his  conscience,  de\(»ulness  of  his  le^'lings,  and 
strictness  of  his  manners;  (jualilios  which,  h\'  Cod's  Mess- 
ing, age  and  experience  did  not  diminish,  and  which  his 
cliristian  profession  afterwards  secured  ami  impr^Acd. 

"  In  one  of  the  longe.-it  con\ersations  A\hich  I  was  per- 
nn'tted  to  hold  with  him,  a  few  da3's  before  his  death,  when 
his  mind  st:emed  to  he  lighted  up  anrw,  and  his  taculties 
to  colK'Ct  f)-ehh  v  igour,  lie  expressixl  the  most  gi'aU  ful  and 
pious  .•^at!sfact  ion  in  the  circumstance  that  he,  w  ith  all  hi^ 
father's  famil)-,  had  so  eai-l\'  fell  the  obligations  of  the  gos- 
pel as  t(j  gh'*..'  themselvx'S  uj)  to  Jesus  (Jhrist  b)'  a  profes- 
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sioii  of  his  reliii;i()n.  The  privile^^e  of  bein^"  a  christian 
then  occupied  his  thoLiL;iits;  and  he  continued  to  talk  w  ith 
unusual  animation  of  the  ])enelits  of  earl\'  communion; 
and  to  express  his  wishes  that  his  eldest  son,  then  at  his 
bedside,  mis^ht  not  forget  eai'ly  to  seek,  nor  be  so  unhappy 
as  e\'er  to  forfeit,  this  christian  privilei^e.  That  L^reat  arti- 
cle of  the  christian  dispensation,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  was  the  frecpient  theme  of  his  medit<itii)ns  and  of  his 
publick  instructions;  S(j  that  his  faith  was  not  wain,  nor 
his  [3reachin<^  \'ain  ;  for  his  faith  was  alw  ays  stron;.^^  enouj^h 
to  render  his  preaching;;  the  expression  of  his  ow  n  intimate 
pei'suasions,  and  the  clieerhd  emplox'ment  (jf  his  life. 

"  ( )f  the  practical  strenj^th  of  Ids  faith  ami  })iet\'  he  Avas 
permitted  to  .  give  us  a  mem^jrable  example  durin*;'  that 
sudden  attack  which  he  su.stained,  a  few  )'ears  since,  in  all 
the  hdness  of  his  health  and  exi)ectati(jns,  when  he  was 
busily  prej)aring"  for  a  publick  M-rvice.  '1  hose  who  then 
saw  him  brought  down  in  an  instant,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  to  the  gates  of  death,  can  ne\'er  forget  the 
steadfastness  with  whicli  he  received  the  akn'm,  and  the 
singular  humility  and  composure  with  wliich  he  waited 
during  many  days,  doubthd  u(  life,  and  expecting  e\'ery 
hour  to  lea\'e  -all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth  to  present 
himself  before  (lod.  Next  to  the  satisfaction  of  behav  ing 
well  our.sel\-es  in  an  hour  of  trial  is  that  ot  wilne  .smg  the 
ti\uuiiiillily  of -our  friends,  and  linding  that  we  need  not 
fear  for  their  example  while  llesh  and  heart  i-.  failing,  for 
(lod  is  the  strength  of  their  heart  and  their  ))ortion 
forever. 

"The  same  steadfastness  and  traiKpiil  foresight  of  his 
dissolution  (hxl  has  enabled  him  to  exhibit  through  the 
wlude  of  the  distressing  and  lingering  disoi-dc-r,  ol  which 
he  died.  A  fc:w  hours  l)efore  his  death  he:  ox'erheard  some 
c:onver,sation  respecting  those  who  shouKl  i)ass  the  night 
with  him  ;  and  he  Mimiuoned  stin'iigth  enou;.',h  to  ai  t ieu l.ite, 
*  (iod  is  with  me!'     The  great  interest  with  which  some 
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persons  always  watch  the  hist  intelhgcnt  exercises  of  a 
s[)irit  w  hich  has  been  warned  of  its  departure  \\'as  here  not 
disappointed.  No  one  coukl  leave  his  i)rcscnce  without 
a  secret  consciousness  that  the  collected,  intelligent,  and 
stronj^  indications  which  he  daily  gave  of  profound  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  and  unshaken  failh  in  his  gospel, 
were  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  indistinct  raptures 
and  ejaculations  which  are  sa  often  caught  from  the  lips  of 
the  d)'ing,  where  more  is  supposed  to  be  meant  than  meets 
the  ear,  and  more  is  put  into  the  s[)eech  than  was  origi- 
nally ccjntai ned  in  the  thought.  The  appr(jach  of  death 
gave  no  new  colour  to  his  failh;  and  he  has  left  us  a  [)roof 
which  will  long  be  remembered,  not  o[  the  truth  indeed, 
but  of  the  power  of  those  principles  by  which,  for  nearly 
twent)'  )'ears,  he  had  preached  and  practised. 

"  He  w  as  a  fait/iful  as  well  as  a  pious  man.  Of  his  fidel- 
ity in  his  ministerial  office  you,  my  hearers,  are  of  course 
better  judges  than  the  preacher.  But  from  his  extraordi- 
nary correctness  of  manners,  and  dis[)osition  to  method  in 
the  disposal  of  his  time,  great  fidelity  might  be  expected 
in  what  lie  regarded  as  his  duty;  iiiui  this  sentiment,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  doing  good,  would  engage  so  careful 
a  mind  as  his  in  the  punctilious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  pr()k'-.^ion.  The  pro^perit)'  of  this  ancient  church  was 
peculiai-|y  dear  to  him.  lie  looked  back  with  wneration 
almost  unbounded  on  some  of  his  jjredecessors  here;  and 
while  he  breathed  much  of  tlieir  spirit  he  successfully 
emulated  their  merits.  lie  was  a  happy  exampk'  of  that 
correct  and  rational  st\de  of  ex'angelie.d  preaching  of  which 
the  yet  hmiented  Clarke  has  left  so  fair  a  si)ecimen.  Our 
departed  brother  had  long  been  emph^ved  on  a  history  of 
the  V'w^K.  (."hurch;  and  was  engaged  in  the  analvsis  of  the 
works  and  character  of  Ohauncy  when  his  pi-ogiess  was 
arrested  l>y  the  disease  of  which  he  died  ;  and  he  was  called 
to  join  the  company  of  those  great  and  good  men  whom  he 
bad  before  laiown  only  in  their  works,  l.)ut  now  face  t(^  face. 
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"  Such  is  the  constitution  of  society  amonc^  us  tliat  much 
of  the  care  of  our  hterary  and  charitable  institutions  de- 
volves upon  those  clergymen  who  have  disposition  and 
qualihcations  for  the  task'.  Mr.  ICuierson's  industr\%  intci^- 
rity,  accuracy,  and  hdclity  were  well  known  in  the  numer- 
ous societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  d  he  town  has 
lost  a  dilii^ent  observer  of  its  ycmth  and  their  education  ; 
the  Academ}'  and  .  1  listorical  S<:)ciety  cUi  associate  L^reatly 
interested  in  their  flourishing;-  state;  the  Uni\'er.^ity  an  at- 
tenti\'e  overseer,  d'he  cleri;-)'  throu^iiout  the  country  have 
lost  a  hospitable  and  liberal  brother;  his  family  a  most 
care'fid  and  excellent  father,  husband,  and  master;  and  his 
friends  an  honourable  and  faithful  friend. 

"  '  O,  'lis  well 
With  him.    But  who  knows  what  the  coming-  hour, 
Veil\l  in  thick  darkness,  brings  tor  us    '  " 

In  1803  the  cluirch  presented  a  petition  to  tlie 
General  Cotirt,  throtigh  Senator  Jolm  O.  iVdams,  a 
menil^er  of  the  society,  asking  tlieni  to  modify  the 
law  restricting  the  taxing  of  [)ews  in  1  Boston  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  shillings  per  week  on  the 
highest  i)ew,  so  as  to  enable  a  legal  tax  to  be  raised 
on  all  the  pew.^  snlficient  to  ci)ver  ])arochia]  ex[)ei~:Ses. 
As  a  result  of  the  a[)plication  tbic  law  was  changed 
the  same  year  to  meet  the  recpiii-einents. 

The  hast  case  of  church  disci{)line  wdiich  the  record 
mentions  occurred  in  1804,  wlien  "the  deacons  of  the 
cliurch  were  a])])ointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  and 
seriously  admonish  a  mend)er  to  i-eturn  to  bis  dut\'  of 
])ublic  atlendance  on  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel." 
i\t  the  same  nu:eting,  "on  motion  of  Ih-otlier  Deacon 
Mori-ill,  it  was  voted  that  all  sucli  })ersons  as,  bav- 
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ing  been  previously  members  of  other  cluirclies, 
manifest  a  desire  to  become  men^l^ers  of  our  l^ody, 
sliall  ]je  proposed  to  the  cliurch  by  the  pastor,  and 
obserx'e  the  same  form  of  admission  as  new  can- 
didates." 

In  1807  a  portion  of  tlie  Summer  Street  property 
was  sold  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  court  fc^rty  feet  wide,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  society's  land  adjoining  the 
land  of  Conunodore  Preble. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ]:>roprietors  on  July 
14,  1S07,  it  was  decided  to  sell  tlie  Old  l>rick  ]\Ieet- 
inir-l  louse,  and  erect  a  new  meetinirdiouse  and 
four  brick  dwelling-houses  on  Sunuuer  Sti'eet,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  to  be  apjjointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
whieli  they  shall  see  fit  to  impose.  It  was  tlien 
voted  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  api^ointed,  with 
full  powers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going; \'ote.  The  conuuittee  was  then  ch(jsen,  and 
con.^isted  (jf  the  following,  namely  :  Messrs.  I)a\'id 
Tildcn,  James  Morrill,  IV'ter  C.  Ih-ooks,  John  Joy, 
Cliailes  Paine,  Cjcorge  Planchard,  and  Sanuiel 
Torrey. 

'I'he  l)uilding  Conuuittee  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Old  Prick  Meeting-I  louse  Wednescki)',  I  )ec.  16,  i  S07, 
and  decided  to  "adhere  to  the  plan  and  conti-act 
made  with  Mr.  Penjaim'n  Joy,"  and  to  appoint  Mr. 
Asher  P^enjamin  as  inspector  and  su|)erintendenl  of 
th.e  builchng  operations. 
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The  terms  of  the  contract  witli  Mr.  J()y,  alxjve 
alluded  to,  provided  for  a  conveyance  of  the  old 
meeting-liouse  property  and  the  payment  of  $13,500 
in  addition,  in  consideration  of  his  promise  to  erect 
a  new  meeting-house  and  lour  brick  dwelling-liouses 
on  the  land  in  Summer  Street  belonging  to  Thirst 
Church,  in  accordance  with  certain  stipulated  |)lans 
and  specifications. 

The  task  of  erecting  the  new  meeting-house  and 
dwelling-houses  seems  to  have  been  performed  with 
less  delay  and  friction  than  usually  attend  such 
operations.  Son^e  difference  of  opinion  is  almost 
sure  to  arise  where  parties  are  obliged  to  agree  upon 
the  meaning  of  general  or  doubtful  stipulations  in 
contracts  and  s[)ecifications.  But  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  cases  of  slight  disagreement,  —  for  in- 
stance, as  to  the  slating  of  the  cujjola,  the  gilding  of 
a  weather-cock,  and  the  irjsertion  of  some  refuse 
bricks,  all  of. which  a[)pear  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  adjusted,  —  the  building  of  Chauncy 
Place  meeting-house  proceeded  \'ery  smoothly.  "  As 
the  temijle  in  Jerusalem  '  got  itself  Imilded,'  to  use 
the  favorite  phrase  of  the  day,  witliout  noise  (jf  work- 
men s  tools,  so  somehow  the  house  of  worship  in 
Chauncy  Place  rose  without  much  calling  of  meet- 
ings or  })assing  of  votes.  I\lr.  In.'iijamin  seems  to 
have  been  told  to  look  after  things;  ai^d  he  did. 
Church  and  congregation  comljiiied  covered  only 
some  seven  pages  (jf  the  record  with  their  action,''  — 
the  latter  body  "suggesting  a  steeple,  should  the 
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foundation  of  llic  lower  already  laid  seem  to  admit 
of  it;  addimj  a  word  about  the  iircnnid  to  be  left  in 
front  of  the  liouses  on  Summer  Street;  but  for 
the  rest  leaving  everything  to  Mr.  Joy  and  Mr. 
Benjamin."  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church  on  Feb.  16,  1807, 
which  only  nine  members  ^^'cre  present  besides  the 
pastor,  it  was  voted  to  approve  of  the  doings  of  the 
society  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  strip  of  land 
for  the  opening  of  Chauncy  Place,  and  to  instruct 
the  deacons  to  advise  with  the  committee  ap])ointed 
by  the  society  to  sell  the  property,  or  with  any 
committee  elected  "  for  the  ])urpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  projected  alterations  in  said  tract  of 
land,  and  of  erecting  such  buildings  and  making- 
such  arrangements"  as  the  society  may  deem  expe- 
dient. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  Sept.  7,  1S07,  at 
which  only  seven  members  were  present  besides  the 
jiaslor,  the  church  ga\'e  the  deacons  authority  to 
ahenale  the  (Jld  Ih'ick  Meeling-l  I ouse. 

Hie  Boston  Chi'onicle  contains  the  following- 
notices  of  the  removal  :  —  - 

lliursdiiy,  yuly  21,  i  <So,S.  —  The  Weekly  Hiursday 
Lecture  will,  we  undei-staiul,  he  hehl  this  Day  at  the  new 
meeting"  house  in  Suniiner  Street,  wluai  an  occasional  (hs- 
course  will  be  delivered  by  l\e\^  l\lr.  hanerson.'-^  Idie 
Dedication  services  will  coniinence  at  1  I  o'clock,  A.  M." 

'  ApiJCiuIix  to  " 'riic  r,;ist  Seiiiion  preached  in  \'  \x^\.  Church,  ('hauiicv 
Street,"  by  Rnfus  (iS6S). 

-  C<jri)(jralioii  ]\ecurds,  \''ol.  I.  3. 
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'"Monday,  yuly  25,  1808.  —  On  Thiirsda)-  last  the  \\'>rl^- 
incn  coiiinicnced  razing'  that  ancient  cdihcc,  the  ohl  Ih'iclv 
IMeetini;-  I  lenise.  T'he  same  chi\'  ( 'J'hnrstkiy )  tlie  new 
MeetinL!;  Mouse  of  the  h'irst  Church  in  this  tow  n,  erected 
in  Summer  Street,  was  solemnly  dedicated.  'J'he  intro- 
ductor}'  pra)'er  was  made  by  the  Rev.  AIi-.  lUickminster ; 
the  dedicatory  pra)'er  by  the  .  Dr.  hdh'ot;  the  ser- 
mon b\'  the  Rev.  Mr.  luiierson,  |)ast(M"  the  church, 
from  h^.xodus  xxxiii.  14;  and  the  concluding;"  pi-a)'er 
b\'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop.  The  ser\'ice  closed  \\ith  an 
anthem." 

This  last  issue  of  tlic  Chronicle  also  contains 
various  lanients  in  prose  and  verse  at  the  destruction 
of  the  old  edifice  :  — 

"Alas!  Old  Brick,  you  're  left  in  tlie  lurcli, 
•  \ow  bon^j^.lit  (Itc  Pa^tut  AwA  sold  the  Chiirdi:' 

"  After  the  demolition  of  the  old  Hrick,  there  is  scarcely 
a  vesti^^e  of  anticjuity  in  the  town.  We  hope  (  ild  South 
will  maintain  its  oric^inal  ^n-ound.  I'^x-n  the  Hritish  troops, 
thouL^h  the)'  attacked  other  [)laces  of  worship,  ne\'('r  dared 
meddle  w  ith  the  (  )kl  l^rick,  —  for  Chaunc)'  was  there." 

.'\  poeni  follows,  entitled  "  The  I'^trewell  Ih'ayer 
of  the  Old  I>rick  Chtn-ch  to  her  Trtic  \\'( )i hhipjjei-s." 

In  the  next  issue  (July  2S)  there  is  i\  mournful 
address  from  the  Old  Hriek  Church  to  the  Clun-ch 
in  ])rattle  Street."  And  finally'  in  that  of  Atigiist 
oS  aiJi)eai-ed  'Idle  Old  I  hack  Cell's  fai-cwell  to  the 
Churches  in  r)Oston." 

I'ew  pcr>oirs  are  now  liv'iuL^-  who  can  recall  with 
any  exactness  the  appearance  of  the  Old  Ih'ick 
i\Ieetinii,-I  louse,  either  inside  or  out.     d'he  most 
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complete  description  of  the  ancient  edifice  comes 
from  Dr.  Edward.  Reynolds,  who  was  actively  con- 
nected with  First  Church  for  many  years.  In  an 
"  interview,"  which  the  writer  v>as  [privileged  to  ha\'e 
with  him  on  Jan.  13,  18S1,  the  Doctor,  then  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  said  :  — 

I  was  a  mcinl:)cr'of  First  Church,  and  my  fithcr  before 
mc.  1  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John  Chirkc.  While  the  Old 
Frick  stood,  that  was  niy  usual  place  of  worshi[).  ^\t  one 
time  I  sani;  in  the  choir  at  the  (  )ld  Brick.  W'e  sat  in  the 
[^rallery,  facini;-  the  pulpit.  Our  captain,  as  we  called  hun, 
was  named  Car[)enter.  I  liave  the  most  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  buildinc,^  inside  and  out.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  interior  was  the  stove,  with  its  Ioul^  funnel 
running  from  the  corner  nc:w  State  Street  to  the  rccU'  of 
the  building"  where  the  hotel  now  stands.  I  remember  Air. 
luncrson  very  well.  On  one  occasion  he  had  rcLid  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  sermon,  ^\•hen  he 
discovei-ed  that  his  manuscri[)t  had  been  mislaid,  lie  told 
the  coni^n-ei^^ation  that  he  slundd  be  un\\^illin>^  to  pain  them 
by  j)rcachin!:(  without  notes;  and  to  the  secret  deliL;ht,  I 
am  afraid,  of  the  \-oun^w^r  [)(jrtion  of  his  audience  the  ser- 
\  ices  closed  by  sinL;in_L;'  of  a  hynin.  d"he  pulpit  was  \-ery 
hu-^e  and  handsome,  —  we  see  ncjthin;.;-  like  it  to-da\', — 
and  was  a[)proaclied  b)^  s[)iral  stairwavs  on  each  side.  .V 
l^aller)'  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  church,  and  had  a 
clock  on  it,  directly  op[)osite  the  pulpit,  d  his  part  of  the 
lunise  was  occu[jie(l  by  the  nicer  class  of  domestics,  as  was 
the  case  for  some  )-e>ars  aftt:r  the  remo\'al  to  Chauncy 
J'lace.  The  main  entrance  to  the  buildiuL^  was  on  W'a^h- 
inr;ton  Street,  just  as  it  is  to-day;  and  the  pulpit  stood 
directly  op.])r)site.  I'art  of  the  old  wall  mu:-,t  be  still  stand- 
\n<^.  After  the  remo\'al  to  Chauncy  Place  —  a  chan^^e 
which  many  [)ersons  at  the  time  reL;i-etted       I  attended 
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services  for  quite  a  number  of  years  under  Dr.  I'Vothing- 
ham,  a  classmate  of  mine  both  at  the  Latin  School  aiul  in 
I  liu'vard  Collei^e,  and  al\\a\  s  my  intimate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate through  life." 

Tlie  clay  bcfoi"c  Christmas,  iSSo,  tlic  writer  called 
tipon  the  venerable  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  l)ig- 
elow,  then  nearly  ninety.  'Idiough  not  a  member 
of  First  Church  at  any  period,  she  was  able  to  give 
me  a  distinct  and  accurate  description  of  the  old 
building :  —  '  .  • 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  was  the  church  where 
they  al\va)'S  luid  Thursday  Lecture.  lC\'er\'b<jdy  \s'ent  to 
it  in  those  da}'s.  My  father  attended  IJr.  l^ckley's  [Old 
South]  Church.  lie  died  in  iSo'j;  and  then  our  funily 
occupied  a  pew  with  the  fanuly  of  William  S.  Shaw  in  hV'd- 
eral  Street  Church. 

"  The  Old  Brick  Meetlng-Ilouse  stood  just  where  Joy's 
lUiilding  stands  to-day,  only  it  did  not  co\'er  cpiite  so 
much  ground.  There  was  a  i)assage-way  running  com- 
pletely round -it,  just  as  it  is  trj-da)'.  It  was  I)uilt  of  brick, 
but  not  of  the  kind  (red  brick)  the)'  use  now.  M'he  inside 
was  scjuare  and  x'er)'  plain,  the  walls  and  ceilings  being 
painted  white.  There  was  a  l:)road  alley  up  the  middle, 
and  two  side  alleys.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  alley 
were  dcjubhj  I'ows  of  pews.  Hiere  were  also  wall  pews, 
C(jnsisting  of  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  jndpit,  and  one  on 
the  right  and  kTt  of  the  church  as  you  entered.  They  liad 
cushions  in  them,  but  otherwise  \'ery  plain,  and,  as  L 
]-emember,  without  any  ornamentation  whatsoever.  The 
pul]ut  was  scpiare,  —  that  of  the  OKI  South  was  tul)-like, — 
with  the  usual  sounding-l)oar(l,  and  was  a"j)proached  b)'  a 
stairway  on  each  side.  There  was  a  galler)-  running  all  the 
way  round.    The  singers  sat  there,  in  the  front  i)ew,  facing 
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the  pulpit.  Tliey  had  no  organ  as  I  rcnicnibcr.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  church  was  pkuner  even  than  that 
of  Chaunc}^  IMace."  . 

Mrs.  jMary  Anna  Woodward,  eighty-six  years  old 
on  i\[arc]i  '6,  1 881,  who  in  her  younger  days  (tnitil 
about  1 828)  was  a  resident  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  writes 
from  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1881,  as  follows:  — 

"  I  was  ne\'er  in  the  Old  l^rick  Church  bnt  once,  and 
that  was  to  attend  the  Thursda}'  Lecture.  ( )f  course,  I 
can  gi\'e  no  detailed  description  of  the  ohl  church;  but 
the  Go\ernor's  pew  —  so  they  called  it —  attracted  my  at- 
tention, being  near  where  I  sat.  It  was  a  large  double- 
sized  pew,  raised  above  the  rest  about  two  feet,  with  a  can- 
opy which  was  surrounded  by  chintz  hangings,  festooned 
and  trimmed  with  fringe.  There  were  no  long  curtains  at- 
tached, balded  and  time-worn,  it  still  ])hiinly  sluAved  what 
it  had  been  in  its  day.  The  old  church,  or  at  least  the 
walls,  had  not  been  disturbed  when  I  visited  '  Dow'.s  Long 
Room,'  which  occupied  the  passage  through  in  1812.  This 
was  the  cheap  store  of  Boston,  where,  amcjng  otliei-  articles, 
they  had  a  great  show  of  '  indispensaljles,'  then  called  '  ret- 
icules.' This  shop  had  a"  counter  running  the  whole  length 
on  one  si«K;,  where  salesmen  were  stationed.  Vou  L'Utered 
the  nari'ow  passage  at  one  end  of  the  church,  madi:  )'our 
purchase,  and  |)assed  out  at  the  other  end.  Low's  sho[) 
was  a  |)art  of  the  old  church,  ;md  the  doors,  which  we 
passed  through  on  entering  and  leaving  the  Long  Room, 
belonged  to  the  church.  It  was  a  chea],^  affair,  but  i)atron- 
ized  b)'  the  very  best  class  of  customcu's." 

Mr.  William  Mayden,  for  a  long  time  cliairman 
of  the  .Standing  Committee  of  Mrst  Church,  wrote 
as  follows  of  the  Old  L)riclv  at  the  time  of  the 
rei^io\'al  fron^i  Chauncy  Place:  — 
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I  remember  the  oltl  church,  then  famiharl)-  known  as 
the  Old  Brick,  which  occupied  the  present  position  of 
Jo)^'s  liuilding  on  CornhiU  Square.  I  attended  churcli 
there,  in  company  with  my  p.arents,  from  iSoo  u})  to  i8oS, 
when  it  was  taken  d(j\vn ;  and  its  external  and  internal 
structure  are  well  remembered,  even  to  the  |)e\v  which  we 
occupied.  The  noise  and  tlust  of  the  i^rcat  thoroughfare 
—  now  Washington  Street,  then  Cornhill  —  were  even  then 
so  ^reat  as  to  render  the  location  unsuitable  as  a  place  of 
worship,  and  the  i)roject  of  removal  to  Summer  .Street  was 
agitated.  The  change,  thougli  determined  u[)on  by  the 
majorit)',  was  \'ehemently  o[)[josed,by  some  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and,  am()ng  others,  l)y  the  Hon.  lienjamin  iVus- 
tin,  a  well-known  |)olitical  leader  u(  the  iJemocratic  party, 
and  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  the  Democratic  organ  of  those 
days.  Tie  was  the  father  of  Charles  Austin,  who  was  killed 
by  Selfridge,  in  .State  .Street,  in  iSo6.  Mr.  Airstin's  oj)po- 
sition  to  the  removal  of  the  church  extended,  so  far  as  to 
lead  him  to  termin.ite  his  connection  with  it,  .uid  I  think- 
he  never  attended  at  Chauncy  Place.  lie  wrote  some 
verses  bewailing  the  fate  of  the  old  church,  of  which  the 
first  tvv'o  lines  are  all  that  I  remember,  running  thus:  — 

"  '  Farewell,  Old  Brick.  —  ( )kl  Brick,  farewell  ; 
\'i)U  lioir^lil  yuur  niiiii^tLa'  aiitl  ^old  }(iur  licll.'" 

The  taxes  ti[)()ii  ibc  jjcws  in  ihc  new  mccting- 
lioiisc  in  Chauncy  Place  ranged  from  IweK'e  to 
twenty-four  cents  i)er  week,  tlie  wiiole  amount  ])eing 
$3^-^^3-  l^nndrcd  and  tbirl\'-four  pews, 

one  lum(.b"e(l  and  fourteen  were  owned  and  occupied 
at  tbe  opening  of  the  new  liouse.  ddie  'Idieological 
Library  was  placed  in  tbe  vesti'y.  Tbe  parsonage  was 
on  tbe  coi'ner  of  .Siunmer  .Street  and  Cbaunc)'  I1a(^(\ 

y\fter  tbe  (leatb  of  lunerson,  wbieb  occtna-ed  less 
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than  three  years  after  the  removal  from  Cornliill, 
the  society  remained  for  nearly  two  years  without 
any  settled  ministei'. 

John  Lovejoy  Abbot,  of  Andover,  was  then  in- 
vited to  ])reach  as  a  candidate  for  the  five  Sundays 
in  May,  1813.  During  that  month  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  pastor  of  Inrst  Church  by  vote  of 
the  society.  This  choice  was  confirmed  by  the 
vote  o[  the  brethren  on  ]\lay  23,  wliich  gave 
John  L.  Abbot  fifty-six  votes,  Joseph  Mcivean  ten, 
and  Francis  Parkman  seven.  lie  was  ordained 
July  14,  181 3.  "Introductory  prayer  lj>y  Rev.  Mr. 
Thaclier;  Sermon  by  Rev.  Professor  Ware;  Con- 
secrating prayer  by  Rev.  Dv.  Lathrop;  Charge 
by  Ivev.  President  Kirkland  ;  Felknvbhip  of  the 
Churches  by  Rev.  Charles  Lowell  ;  Concluding 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Porksmoutli.  The 
members  composing  the  Ecclesiastical  Council, 
with  the  professors,  tutors,  and  residents  of  Mar- 
vard  C ni\'ersit)',  also  the  p4)iscopal  clergy  and 
Bapti.^t  ministers  of  the  town,  with  all  the  clergy 
of  the  Poston  association,  with  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests,  and  tlie  ])ro[jrietors  C)f  pews  in  Inrst 
Chureh,  dined  at  Concert  llalk  Tlie  whole  was 
conducted  with  decency  and  in  order. 

"Sam  PjxADi'ORi), 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Abloot  was  of  short  duration. 
Pie  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  duties  when  tlie 
state  of  his  heakli  obh'''ed  him  to  de^i.^t. 
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LIFE  OF  ABBOT. 

John  Lovejoy  Abbot,  eldest  son  of  Jolin  Lovcjoy 
and  Phoebe  .Abbot,  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass., 
Nov.  29,  17S3.  His  fatlier,  wlio  was  a  fai-nicr,  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  })ursue  tlie  same  calhng, 
but  did  not  press  his  wislies  wlien  lie  saw  that  his 
mind  was  bent  on  securing  a  liberal  education. 
After  a  preparatory  course  at  Philli})s  Academy, 
Andover,  he  entered  Ilarvard  College. at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1805.  He 
then  returned  home,  and  became  a  student  of  the- 
ology under  Rev.  Jonathan  h^rench,  who  at  that 
time  preached  for  the  society  of  which  his  parents 
were  members.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  an 
appointment  as  proctor  at  llarxard,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  under  Dr.  Ware,  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Tappan,  as  professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge. 
In  1S07  Mr.  Ab1)ot  was  appointed  reader  in  the 
h^.|)i>copal  chu]-ch  in  Cambridge,  and  held  the  oKice 
for  a  ^•ear.  I  le  was  made  librarian  of  the  College 
in  ]8ii,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years.  Afeanwhile  he  had  been  licensed  to  })reach 
in  1808,  and  had  frcffuently  su])plie(l  vacaiit  puli)its 
in  the  neighborhood. 

After  accej)ting  the  call  of  lM*rst  Cl^urch  to 
become  the  successor  of  Mr.  I^jvierson,  in  1813, 
he  was  married,  October  24,  to  l'di/al.)eth  Hell, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Idi/abeth  (Pell)  W'arlaiul, 
of  Cambridge.     He  j)i"eached  a  few  Sundays  only 
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after  his  ordination,  when  a  wasting  consumption 
obliged  him  to  cease  from  labors  which  were 
never  afterwards  resumed.  His  request  for  a  tem- 
porary relaxation  from  work  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  the  society.  The  following  votes  were 
immediately  and  unanimously  ])assed  :  — 

"Oct.  17,  1813.  A  letter  was  communicated  from 
Rev.  Air.  Abbot  respecting  the  ill  slate  of  his  health: 
Whereupon 

''looted,  unanimously,  That  this  Cliurcli  and  Con^^rega- 
lion  are  deeply  aflhcted,  and  sincerel)^  I'egrct  .the  indispo- 
sition and  ill  state  of  heahh  of  their  revered  and  beloved 
Pastor;  and  they  recommend  that  he  com[)ly  with  the 
advice  of  his  [)liysicians  with  respect  to  a  contemplated 
voyage  or  journey. 

''Toted,  I'hat  the  Standing  Committee  be  recpiested  to 
inform  the  Rev.  Pastor  of  the  above  vote,  and  to  aid  him  in 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  same. 

''Toted,  That  tlie  expenses  of  suj)[)l\'ing  the  pul|)it  be 
paid  by  the  Society  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Abbot,  and  that  his  salary  be  continued." 

l)esides  a  copy  of  these  votes,  the  fallowing  letter 
was  sent  to  Mr.  .Ybbot :  — 

r.OSTON,  Oct.  iS,  1S13. 

Rkv.  John  L.  Ar.iJOT. 

I)i:ar  Sir, — Your  letter  o{  the  17th  inst.,  communi- 
cated to  the  J^'irst  Church  and  Societ)',  was  })resented 
yesterday,  and  by  them  received  witli  the  most  sincere 
sentime-nts  of  res])ect,  sympatli\',  and  affection;  and  whilst 
they  bow  with  submission  to  the  Providence-  of  (lod  in  his 
chspcnsation  wliich  is  about  to  separate  the  Pastor  from 
Iiis  ilocl<,  we  liope,  with  tht:  ])le\ssing  of  (iod,  f)r  the  re- 
co\'ery  and  estaljli.^hment  i>{  }'our  heahh,  and  liiat  we  may 
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have  mutual  cause  to  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judi^mient.  We 

enclose  a  copy  of  the  Votes  of  the  Societ)',  and  in  behalf 

of  the  Standing  Committee  are,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  with 

sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  friends  and  obedient  servants, 

D.wiJ)  Tii.i)i:x,  > 

,  , ,  \-  Deacons. 

James  AIorrill,  > 

Mr.  Al^bot  sailed  from  New  l)edfor(l  for  Portugal 
Nov.  29,  icSi3,  and  after  six  irionths'  absence  reached 
lu)mc  June  10,  1S14.  The  return  voyage  was  so 
long  and  rough  as  to  deprive"  him  of  any  benefit 
from  his  foreign  travels;  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  resume  preaching,  he  went  to  Brighton  to  spend 
the  summer. 

After  a  long  and  painful  struggle  he  gradiRilly 
came  to  realize  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  re- 
siuui ng  his  labors,  and  eai'l)'  in  Octol^er  seriously 
refiectcd  on  resigning  his  charge.  During  that 
month  lie  spent  a  few  da\'s  in  the  family  of  Peter 
C.  Jh'ooks  at  i\ledford.  l  ie  next  visited  his  home  in 
Andox'cr,  drix'ing  mo.st  of  the  way  himsell  in  a 
cliai.^c  from  Ih-ighton  (a  distance  of  twenty  miles), 
and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  cheerfiil  spirits. 
He  seemed  to  l)e  equally  well  the  fohou'ing  day  un- 
til evening,  wlien  his  condition  was  sucli  as  to  cause 
the  greatest  alarm.  P^rom  this  time  he  gradually 
declined  imlil  early  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  17, 
1814,  wlien  he  cpiietly  bivathed  his  last.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  re(|uest  of  his  parishioners  he 
was  buried  fi'om  C'hauiu  )'  IMace  meeting-house,  the 
sei-mon  Ix'iug  preaclied  by   lulward   J'^verelt,  llien 
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pastor  of  the  churcli  in  Brattle  Square.  Tlie  dis- 
course delivered  on  this  occasion,  together  with  a 
monody  to  his  memory  by  J.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  were  pub- 
lishicd.     He  was  buried  at  /\ndover,  ]\lass. 

As  a  preacher  Mr,  Abbot  had  very  little  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  his  gifts.  While  stud)'ing  for  the 
ministry  at  Cambridge  he  preached  several  sermons 
before  a  religious  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. These  were  generally  of  a  serious  and  prac- 
tical nature,"  avoiding  toj^ics  which  would  lead  to 
controx'crsy.  But  on  one  occasion  at  least,  in  a  ser- 
mon  before  the  Theological  Society  in  Cambridge, 
delivered  April  26,  1809,  he  departed  from  this  rule, 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  Worship  of  Christ," 
and  enforcing  the  negative  side  of  the  argument.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  his  views  had  changed 
in  some  respects  since  he  was  apj)ointed  reader  in 
the  Iqjiscopal  cluu'ch  in  Cambridge.  Of  the  par- 
ticular ty]3e  of  Unitarianism  wliicli  lie  favored  noth- 
ing more  definite  .can  be  staled  than  that  his  views 
are  said  to  ha\'e  been  in  substantial  accordance 
with  those  of  Dr.  Channing  <'?/  period^  As 
a  ])astor,  the  ties  in  which  lie  was  bound  to  his 
society  during  his  l)rief  ministry  were  very  strong. 

Mr.  Abbot  died  without  issue.  Mis  widow  mar- 
ried Dr.  Manning,  of  Canibridge,  and  died  l\ Larch 
4,  1880,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years  and  eight 
months. 

^  In  the  twenty-nine  yeai's  ending  with  1814,  two 
lumdred  and  fifteen  persons  signed  the  co\'enaiit. 
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During  the  same  space  the  number  of  baptisms  \\'as 
five  hundred  and  eiglity-two,  of  which  two  lumdred 
and  ninety-nine  were  males,  and  two  lumdred  and 
seventy-eight  females,  besides  five  whose  sex  is 
unknown/ 

It  appears  that  the  version  of  the  Psalms  called 
Tate  and  Brady  was  used  by  the  church  until 
superseded,  probably,  by  Rev.  William  Emerson's 
collection.  In  1808  the-  ])astor  j)ubli.shed  A  Se- 
lection of  Psalms  and  Mymns,  embracing  all  the 
Varieties  of  Subject  and  Metre  suitable  for  Private 
Devotion  and  the  Worshijj  of  Churches."  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  records  whether  this  bodk  was 
used  in  the  service  of  the  church.  It  would  seem 
strange  if  such  were  not.  tlie  case,  however;  for 
apart  from  the  consideration  due  to  the  author,  the 
work  commends  itself  as  one  [prepared  with  great 
care  and  discrinuhiation.  In  his  ])reface  iMr.  P^mer- 
son  says  :  "  Pastly,  i)refi.\ing  to  eacli  })salm  and 
h\'inn  the  name  of  a  tune  well  coinj)o.^ed  and  judi- 
ciou.^1)-  chosen,  is  an  evident  and  valuable  auxiliary 
to  musical  bands,  and  conduces  to  the  jK'rfection  of 
sacred  harmony.  Ah)  A))icricaii  Iiyiiui-book  lias  IiilJi- 
crto  ojjcred  this  aid  lo  tlic  pcrforjiicrs  of  psaljjiody!' 

The  book  of  llvmns  for  the  Christian  Chui-ch," 
now  in  use,  comprises  some  two  hundi'ed  and  lifty 
selections  from  the  "  Psalter,"  while  the  remainder 
were  gathered  from  other  sources  l)y  the  i)astor. 

1  "  I'"ivc  children  of  KiLhard  and  Venus  Dod-c,  l)la(.ks,"  A.  U.  1809. 
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NATHANIEL  LANGDON   FROTH  INGHAM. 

Disappointments  in  tiie  Parish.  —  The  Deatli  of  Mr.  I^nerson  and  of 
Mr.  Abbot.  —  The  New  IJuilding  not  Satisfactory,  and  the  Removal 
complained  of  by  Many.  —  Call  of  Mr.  FroiliinL;l)am.  —  Sketch  of 
his  Life  and  Character.  —  His  Return  to  his  Pulpit,  and  his  Last 
Words  on  several  Occasions  there  and  elsewhere.  —  1 1  is  lilind- 
ness.  —  His  Rare  Scholarship.  —  His  Hymns.  —  Many  Tributes  to 
his  (Tifts  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  to  his  Constancy  as  a  Preacher 
and  Pasttjr.  —  Funeral  Services.  —  Resolutions  of  tlie  Church.  — 
Mem(jir  by  Dr.  Hedge.  —  The  Ministry  of  Dr.  Frotliingham. — 
The  Unitarian  Controversy,  and  his  Comparati\'e  Indifference  to  it. 
—  ICxciling  Topics.  —  Real  Estate  of  the  Church.  The  Music.  — 
Half  Way  Covenant  Dispensed  with.  —  Sunday  School.  —  Congre- 
gation I ncor]>orated.  —  Two  Hundredth  Anni vers;\r\'.  —  Transcen- 
dentalism.—  The  Minister's  Relation  to  it.  —  Christian  l^^alter. — 
Meeting- House  Reci^n.s-tructcd. —  Resignation  of  Dr.  I'"rothing- 
h.im,  .Mid  Cliuich  Action  thereon.  —  Paptism.s  ani.1  .Admi^.iion^  lo 
the  Church. 


during  llic  few  years  that  liad  ela[)sed  since 
they  ceased  to  worsliip  in  the  Old  Ihick.  There 
was  the  removal  from  Cornhill,  to  many  persons  a 
source  of  dee])  regret;  then  the  loss  of  l\Ir.  Kmerson 
in  tlie  very  fulness  (jf  his  j)o\vers;  and  finally,  after  a 
vacauc)'  of  nearly  two  )'ears,  the  short  and  intermit- 
tent ministry  of  Mr.  Abbot.    A  better  day,  however, 
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was  at' hand.  The  society  soon  made  cliolec  of  one 
who  was  to  remain  their  minister  for  an  extended 
period. 

Sliortly  after  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Abbot,  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Lancrdon  FrothinLrham  received  a  imanimous 
call  to  fill  the  pulpit.  The  date  of  his  election  is 
h\-b.  26,  181 5,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate result  of  an  inxitation  extended  to  him  in  De- 
cend^er,  1814,  to  preach  four  Sunda)'s  "  in  January 
next."^  I  lis  letter  of  acceptance  was  read  alter  after- 
noon ser\'ice,  February  12,  by  J)r.  Lowell.  1  lis  ordi- 
nation took  place  March  15,  1815.  Pnjfessor  Ware 
offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  sermon,  by  l\ev. 
Joseph  McKean;  consecrating  j^rayer,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
lian.i  F.  Champing;  charge,  by  Rev.  John  Fathrop; 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  Ijy  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher; 
concluding  ]3ra}'er,  by  Rev.  I^-ancis  Farkman.  The 
council,  clergy,  and  others  dined,  after  the  exercises, 
at  Concert  FFill. 

We  iiote"  a  transition  from  ancient  to  modern 
u>age  in  the  issue  of  si)ecial  Cdwh  of  inxitation  to 
the  c-urcmonv  of  (jrch'nation.  instead  of  a  general 
participation  in  that  obser\'ance,  as  was  tlie  custom 
when  Church  and  .State  were  blended,  the  growth 
of  population  and  increase  in  the  number  of  churches 
of  other  denominations  had  combined  to  diminish 
its  glory  as  a  ])uldic  occasion,  and  to  give  to  the 
ceremony  more  of  the  nature  of  an  assemblv  of 
those  who  were  in  sjx'cial  s\'mpathy  with  it. 

'  C()r];or;aion  Rccoids,  \''ol.  \.  16. 
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The  Committee  of  (be  FTPST  CHURCH  AND  SOCf. 

ETY  in  13oi>TON  irqufbi  ihe  favour  of  your  coi^pany  ai  the 

ORDINATION 

OF 

MR.  H.  ]L.  FROTeiNGHAM, 

on  Wednesday,  tlie  I5ih  inbi. 

The  Services  will  romnnence  at  II  o'clock,  A.M.  After  ilie 
Solemnities  of  the  Day,  your  company  is  requested,  to  dine  with 
llic  Commit  I  EE,  at  Concekt-Hall 

JAMES  MORRILL,  ?  ^ 
WILLIAM  bMll Ho 
BostoD,  March  6,  1815.        ■,  . 


Admit 

To  tie  dinner  provided  for  the  REV,  COM*> 
GREGATIOJ^.^  CLERGY,  at  Concert  UaU,  on 
Thursday,  Is*  Jme. 

JAMES  MOKRTLL,  ) 
BKNJAMIiS"  WELD,    )  Cmmhke 
THOMAS  K.  JONES.  ) 


BiuDcr  on  TaUc  at  2  o'clock. 
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LIFE  OF  FROTIIINGHAM. 

Nathaniel  Langdon,  son  of  iLbenczcr  and  Joanna 
(Langdon)  Frotliingliani,  was  born  in  Boston,  July 
-3'  ^793'  early  boyhood  he  sliowcd  scholarly 

tastes  and  unusual  intellectual  promise.  He  en- 
tered the  I)Oston  Public  Latin  School  in  1803 
with  Edward  Everett,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  William 
T.  Andrews,  and  lidward  Reynolds.  After  pursu- 
ing the  regular  course  at  that  institution  in  a  highly 
credita]:)le  manner  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1807  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  college 
life  is  thus  described  by  his  classmate  and  friend. 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  of  Northborough  :  — 

"  Frothinc^duiin  was  one  (jf  my  mo.-^i  intimate  friends 
in  college,  and  our  intimacy  and  triencl^^hip  lasted  throuj^di 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  younc^er  members  of  tlie  class  ; 
and  althouy;h  from  tlic  lirst  a  dilij^ent  student  and  a  good 
scholar,  it  was  not,  I  think,  till  his  third  year  that  he  [^^ained 
a  hii^h  rank  amoni^  his  fellow-students.  Hut  at  the  close 
uf  his  C()lle;.;e  course  he  w^is  sur[)as^etl  by  \'er\'  tew;  and 
as  a  reward  of  distinL^uished    merit   an  I'hi^lish  Oration 

—  out  of  the  usual  course — was  assi^^ned  him  lor  Con:i- 
mencement.  lie  was  an  elei^ant  classical  scdiolar,  a  fme 
writer  in  |)rose  and  verse ;  and  in  elocution  he  was  sur- 
pa-.sed  \)y  none  of  his  classmate's,  not  excej)tini;'  I'aI- 
ward    ICverett.     lie  was  a  threat  fa\'orite — almost  a  pet 

—  (jf  l)r.  McKean,  the  Fi-ofessoi'  of  Rhetoric,  who  seemed 
to  rcL^ard  him  as  a  model  orator,  ddirouidi  his  collcL;e 
life  he  maintained  an  irrepro.udiahle  character,  and  was 
hi;j,hly  esteemed  \jy  his  classmates,  ^\h(^  without  jealousy 
or  envy,  watched  his  progress,  and  were  ])roud  of  his 
fame." 
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After  o-racluatino;  in  i8r  i,  and  serviiv^  as  usher  in 
the  Boston  Latin  Scliool  until  May,  181 2,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  prece]3tor  of  rlietoric 
and  oratory  at  Harvard,  an  office  for  wliicli  liis  hne 
tastes  and  large  acquirements  in  tliat  de]:)artnient 
eminently  fitted  him,  altliough  tlien  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Id  is  duties  in  this  ca])acity  were  not 
exacting,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  which  were  to  fit  liim  for  a  more 
devoted  calling.  He  received  the  degree  of  /\. 
in  course  in  18 14,  and  his  connection  with  the 
College  ceased  with  the  call  to  hdrst  Church  in 
1815. 

The  fust  entries  on  liis  "  Ministerial  Record  "  are 
as  follows :  — 

"Jan.  23,  1815,  By  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  iMTst  Church  of  Christ,  in  l^uston,  1  was  invited  to 
become  tlieir  pastor. 

"Jan.  26/  J5y  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Brethren  of 
llic  I'^ir^t  Church  and  ConL;reL;ati(>n  I  was  chosen  foi-  their 
p.islor. 

"  12.    My  answer  accepting;-  the  charL^e.  to  which 

the  pieced ini^  votes  had  caUed  me,  was  re.ul  by  the  Rev. 
^Ir.  I.(Avc!l  to  tlie  h'irst  Chui-cli  and  Cons^rcs^aLion. 

"  I'dex'L'U  \\'ce]<s  ela^jsed  Ijetween  m\-  inx'itation ■  to  preacli 
at  Chauncy  Tlace  and  my  call  to  settle  there.  Durini;-  this 
time  1  supplied  the  deslv  and  |)reaclu'd  in  tliat  chui-ch  si.\- 
teei]  discourses,  in  the  iiUer\'al  l)etwecn  my  invitalii)n  cUid 
my  ordination  I  su])plied  the  pulpit  b)'  exchauL^^e." 

In  1818  Dr.  h>othingham  mari-ied  y\nn  GoiJiam 
Brooks,  sister       tlie  late  Peter  C.  Ijrooks,  who,  like 
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Ill's  distinguished  fatlicr  of  the  same  name,  \A'as  a 
lifelong'  and  honored  member  of  Thirst  Cliurch.  1  lis 
wife  was  also  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Edward  ]^_lverett  and 
Mrs.  Cliarles  Francis  Adams,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  her  Lreneration.  After  a  lon^r 
and  singularly  devoted  ministry,  relieved  in  the  ear- 
lier part  by  a  year  of  foreign  travel,  Dr.  I^'rothing- 
ham,  finding  his  bodily  strength  would  no  longer 
bear  the  strain,  made  a  second  visit  to  iiurope  in 
1849.  On  his  return  the  same  year,  with  health 
still  much  impaired,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  Though  relieved  of  all  ministe- 
rial responsibility,  his  connection  with  the  soeiety 
as  a  parishioner  was  never  severed.  His  friendly 
advice  was  sought  and  gix'en  on  all  occasions,  though 
he  took  part  in  the  j^ublic  services  C)f  tlie  church  in 
only  one  instance.  The  i)resent  minister  thus  re- 
calls this  memorable  occasion  :  — 

"  Sunda)^  inorniiiL;,  on  the  22(1  of  Jiiiic,  1862,  T)i\  L'roth- 
ini;lKini  came  once  more  iiUo  his  ohl  jnilpit,  U)  the  'M-eat 
.satisfaelioii  of  liis  foi-mer  pari>hioners.  i  Cc>r.  x'ii.  29,  30, 
3  [ ,  supphed  the  text.  'Time  and  Mternit)' '  w  as  the  sub- 
ject. W'e  measure  hie,  in  the  bod)-  cUkI  out  of  the  bod\', 
b\'  what  we  do  and  bear,  b\'  what  we  encK-a\'or  and  suiter 
and  enj\)}'.  'I  see  no  clocl^,'  he  saich  'in  lliat  I)i\'ine 
House.'  The  sermon  was  ex([ui:^iteb'  tendei-,  ihe  I.ui!.aiaL;e 
such  as  fell,  accorchn^r  to  niy  ex pi'rience,  bom  no  other 
h'ps,  —  for,  as  1  liave  often  had  occasion  to  sa\',  there  were 
woids  and  plii-ases  cT  tliis  preacdier  and  ta^^el•  that  ha\'e 
peii.died  with  him;  to  use  one  of  the  okl  eccdesiastical 
phrases,  as  there  was  a  *  Use  of  .Sarum  '  or  of  '  C.uiter- 
bury,'  so  there  \vas  a  *  Use  of  the  .Minister  of  Idr.st  Church 
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from  i8i4to  1 850  "  which  was  cliaractcristic  and  pccuhar. 
Dr.  lM-othin<^"ham  by  this  time  was  ahiiost  bhiul  ;  and  his 
sermon  was  not  read,  tliough  it  was  written  upon  paper, — 
a  transcript,  1  suppose,  of  what  had  ah'eady  been  written 
upon  the  inner  tablets  ;  just  as  he  woukl  lasten  the  stanza 
of  a  German  hymn  in  his  mind,  and  carry  it  with  him  in 
his  morning  walk  with  his  faithful  com[)anion,  sure  to 
bring  it  back  in  musical  luiglish  verse.  J  Jr.  iM-uthingham, 
wonderful  talker  as  he  was,  and  rich  in  resources  of  le:u'n- 
ing  and  thought  and  imagination,  would  not  trust  himself 
to  extemporaneous  preaching,  lie  once  told  me  that  he 
'  alwa)-s  dreaded  to  face  an  audience;'  and  lie  could  not 
add  to  his  discomfort  the  dread  of  falling  into  some  cru- 
dity slo\'enliness  of  speech,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  least  likely  to  have  befallen  him  of  all  men.  If  he 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  have  burned  his  ships  be- 
hind him,  and  put  out  to  sea,  I  am  sure  tluit  his  preaching 
would  have  gained  in  popidarit)'  without  losing  any  of  its 
intrinsic  \'alue.  It  was  over  fine,  sometimes,  f.)r  daily  use, 
and  he  was  hindered  by  the  manuscript  behind  which  he 
tried  to  shelter  himself.  Many  persons  who  have  read  his 
sermons  since  they  heard  them  have  been  surprised  to 
find  how  much  tliey  missed  while  they  only  listened.  The 
scrnKui  of  which  I  am  writing  was  all  the  more  effective 
because  the  pi\:acher  was  compelled,  b\'  his  poor  \'ision,  to 
])reach  it.  The  minister's  rare  taste  appeareil,  as  during 
the  )'ears  ()(  liis  i)astorate,  in  the  hA'mus  and  the  iriusic. 
The  sermon  was  repeated  on  the  two  .Sundays  following, 
first  at  West  Church,  and  then  at  King's  Chapel.  Dr. 
k"rothinL;ham  was  all  these  years  as  faithful  a  ])arishioner 
as  he  had  been  minister;  and,  as  all  know,  in  this  world 
of  dix'ersities  of  men's  judgments,  and  change^  in  wa)'s  and 
means,  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  gracehill)'  from  the  pul- 
pit to  the  pews,  and  resign  \'our  work  to  less  skilled  hands. 
Until  disease  had  ])ut  his  mind  be)'ond  his  reach  and  con- 
trol he  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  keeping  his  own  coun- 
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sol  when  he  was  unable,  as  he  often  nuist  have  been,  to 
assent  and  sympathize.  What  he  was  to  the  minister 
chiriny;  liis  earher  }X'ars  in  the  neii^hborhood  of  street  and 
cit\',  and  afterwards  wliile  tliis  destined  sueeessor  was  at 
best  a  boy  preacher,  that  he  continued  to  be  wlien,  hir^^ely 
under  his  ausjjices  and  at  his  su<^L;estion,  lie  was  called 
from  Northampton  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  old 
church  at  a  time  of  denominational  transition  and  even 
cop.troversy  between  new  and  old,  and  riL^lit  wini^  and 
left  wing.  Althoui^h  the  new  house  of  worshij)  was  for 
the  old  minister  too  much  a  '  cathedral,'  and  too  little 
a  '  meetiuL^^-house,'  he  was  none  the  less  ready  to  con- 
tribute a  beautiful  hymn  for  the  service  of.la\'inf^  the 
CO  rner-stone. 

"  I  lis  last  appearance  in  the  ]ndpit  \\'as  at  the  iniproDiptu 
meetini(  in  Ilollis  Street  Church  on  the  da)'  of  the  assas- 
sination of  ['resident  Lincoln.  I  lis  remarkable  pra)  eron 
that  occasion  will  never  be  fori^otten  by  those  who  heard 
it.  l^eautiful,  fittini^^  and  apprcjpriate  in  itself,  his  blindness 
gave  added  pathos  to  his  heartfelt  dev(jtion." 

After  his  retirement  from  ptiblic  life  Di'.  Frotli- 
ingham  devoted  himself  to  literary  tasks,  producing 
al  tins  late  |)eriod  some  of  his  most  finished  ]oer- 
foni'ianees.  In  1852  he  sent  to  ])ress  a  \^oltmie  en- 
tilled  '^Sermons  in  the  Order  of  a  Twelvemonth," 
''containing  some  of  the  best  of  his  |)rofessional 
discourses,  all  of  which  l)reathe  a  lofty  strain  of 
Christian  thought  and  sentiment,"  and  are  beauti- 
fied b)'  that  singular  grace  of  diction  so  character- 
istic of  his  writings.  In  1855  ap})eared  a  vohmie 
of  his  [Xjems  under  the  title  of  "  I\Ieti-ical  Pieces," 
uiiich,  in  s[j)ite  of  their  modest  designation,  places 
the  author  on  the  higher  level  of  .American  j)oets. 
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In  tlie  spring  of  1859,  accoinpanicd  by  his  fan^iily, 
lie  made  a  third  and  final  visit  to  Knro})e,  returning', 
after  an  absenee  of  a  year  and  a  half,  in  Novend^er, 
i860.  He  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  his 
cyesiglU,  ne\'er  perfect,  began  seriously  to  fail  ; 
and  marked  "symptoms  of  glaucoma,"  wliich  had 
afflicted  otlier  members  of  Ids  family,  seemed  to  fore- 
bode an  entire  loss  of  \'ision.  This  unha|)py  condi- 
tion was  reali/.ed  four  years  later,  fe)llo\\ing  close 
upon  a  sad  bereavement  which  depriwxl  him  of  his 
dearly  cherished  wife.  The  effect  of  a  j^ainful  opei- 
ation  on  his  eyes,  performed  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
instead  of  enlarging  his  feeble  vision,  as  was  lioped, 
hastened  on  tlic  pending  glooiu,  and  fmally  left  him 
for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in  utter  darkness. 

But  five  at  least  of  these  "darkened  years  "  were 
not  devoid  of  intellectual  vision.  With  the  help  of 
one  who  well  i3erformed  the  varied  offices  of  secretary, 
friend,  and  nurse,  he  continued  his  labors,  ari'anging 
Ids  j)apL-r>,  dictating  -  poems,  translating  (  ierman 
h\inn>,  and  (;()mpo>ing  material  for  a  SL'Cond  volume 
of  "  Metrical  Pieces,"  which,  liowevei-,  did  not  go 
through  the  press  until  the  \\'orkmaii  had  l)ecome 
inca})able  of  all  intercbt  in  the  work,  llis  declin- 
ing year,^  were  cheered  and  lightened  by  "  troc^ps 
of  friend.'^."  Nothing  was  \\'anting  which  might 
help  to  relieve  tlie  burdens  of  old  age.  He  en- 
joyed "  the  sound  c;f  familiar  voices  wlien  familiar 
faces  beamed  on  him  in  \'ain,"  and  coiu'crsed  "  with 
uniinjxurcd  facult)'  and  zest  until  nearl\'  the  last 
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year  of  his  life."  "  In  my  frequent  visits  to  lum," 
writes  Dr.  Allen,  "  in  the  '  evil  cla3'S '  whieh  c^ime 
Ujoon  him  alter  the  external  world  was  shut  out  from 
his  sight,  1  always  found  hin^  bright  and  eheerful, 
fond  of  recalling  the  scenes  of  our  college  life  and 
the  memory  of  departed  classmates  and  friends, 
and  thankful  for  the  l)lessings  that  still  remained." 
The  same  writer,  alluding  to  "a  [)rominent  trait  of 
Dr.  iM-othingham's  character,"  sa\'s :  "I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  kindness  and  generosity,  for 
1  have  been  the  almoner  of  his  bount\';  and  I  know 
that  some — 1  believe  that  many  —  recall  his  acts 
of  kindness  and  bless  his  memory."  The  last  few 
months  of  his  life  were  lourdened  with  a  load  "  which 
leaned  too  hardly  on  his  weakened  frame,  and  shut 
out  every  prospect  but  that  of  the  great  1  beyond." 
He  died  on  Monday,  April  4,  1870.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  an  obituary  notice  l.)y  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Fox,  whicli  ap})eared  in  the  I)oston  Transcript 
on  the  same  day  :  — 

l\cv.  Natlianlcl  Lanc^doii  iM-otliiii'^di'mi.  I^l  ^.  died  at 
liis  residence  in  Xcwijury  Slrccl,  Munda\-  nu ji  nini;',  at  Iwo 
o'cloclc,  rL'ceix'ini;"  diiis  a  ])lcssrd  rrlie  f  from  a  pi-otraeted 
and  jjainful  siek'ness.  'l1ion;,di  for  se\'eral  )Tai's  he  has 
been  a  sulka-cr  in  the  scchi-aon  of  the  sick-cdianiber,  and 
(ait  of  tlic  si'jlit  of  all  hut  a  few  h-irnds  and  iho^c  who 
ministered  to  him  with  nnwoariod,  hli.il  dc  xotion,  he  has 
nol  \)i.:r\\  out  ol  the  nnnd.^  and  tin:  hearth  of  the  man\'  wlu) 
lii^dily  esteemed  and  Ln'e-atly  lo\a:d  him;  ant!  sincere'  sor- 
row will  l)e  miiiL'T'd  with  the  feeling-  that  his  departure  was 
ordered  in  mercy. 
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)uietly  devoted  to  his  professic^ial  duties,  Dr.  l^^'oth- 
ini's  life  NW'is  uneventful,  (ov  it  was  the  hfe  of  the  stu- 
and  the  man  of  letters.  His  learniuL;"  was  warious  and 
%'ite ;  and  he  w  as  honored  for  liis  aequirenients,  as 
as  for  the  ln"i^h  order  of  his  intulleetual  i^ifts.  In  so- 
:onverse  he  \\as  the  eo\^eted  teacher  and  companion 
ir  best  thinkers  and  schohu's.  His  interest  and  tlcIiL^ht 
erary  [)ursuiLs  continued  unabated  when  others,  sufk.r- 
Vom  intirmities  and  pains  hke.  his,  wouhl  lia\'e  al)an- 
;d  their  boolvS  and  pens,  and  felt  that  even  to  listen  to 
in^"  Was  a  luxury  to  be  ^"i\'cn  up.  Whilst  sickp.ess 
\ed  him  to  work',  he  was  never  idle. 

Dr.  h^'othinL^ham  published  several  \'olumes  of  pr.osc 
poetry;  and  to  the  Christian  hxamincr,  the  North 
erican  Re\  iew,  and  sex'eral  other  periodicals,  lie  fre- 
ntly  contributed  articles  of  raie  excellence,  both  as  to 
r  su})stance  and  their  form.  I  lis  stvde  was  sinL;ularly 
3  and  rich,  showini;  a  fmish  and  correctness  in  el(.)([uent 
igraphs  and  exquisite  sentences  cpiite  unriwilled.  llis 
cticm  and  fastidiousness  as  a  critic  of  the  A\ritinL^s  of 
2rs  were  severel)'  applied  to  his  own  i)roductions  ;  and 
CO  the  polish,  erudition,  solid  brilh.mc)',  lofly  sentiment, 
tlioui^ditfnlness,  which  lia\'e  ]jut  them  anK^nt^-  the  best 
cimens  of  American  literature. 

Of  Dr.  I  'r(  )lhinL;ham  as  a  maii  it  is  hardly  necessar}^  to 
ak,  in  thi^  communit)',  to  those  ot  his  own  da\'  and 
leration,  oi-  to  those:  )'ounL;er  than  himsell,  w  ho^e  ])i  i\  i- 
e  it  was  uu:et  him  aaul  enjoy  inlei'course  \\'ith  him. 
urteous,  !^r,^-nial,  hospitable,  liberal  in  his  conservatism, 
holic  in  his  jiu.lL;nients,  Iree  from  all  pett)'  enx'ies  and 
lousies,  wiihout  ostentalion,  and  scoimu'iil;  loud  or  mere 
:)fessifjns,  there  was  about  him  a  wiimim;"  c  harm  that 
ule  his  presence  and  hl^  speech  ever  welcome^  to  all." 

II1U  [(dlowiiiij;  rcsolutioii.s  wore  acl()])tc'(l  as  :in  c.\- 
cssion  of  the  general  fueling  of  sorrow  and  .syni- 
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patliy  called  forth  among  his  old  pai-ishioncrs  by 
his  decease  :  — 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Alniii^ht)^  God  to  talve  to 
himself,  after  an  iiiuisuall}^  protrac  ted  season  oi  i)ri\'ation 
and  extreme  bodily  suflerini^-,  their  late  belox'ed  Pastor, 
Rev''  Naduiniel  Han^^don  P'rothinLdiam,  the  Standini;-  C(Mn- 
mittee  of  the  Tdrst  Church,  feelin-  most  desirous  of  pnttiuL^- 
on  record  an  expressicui  of  their  lo\  in!^'  sense  of  his  in- 
estimable worth,  and  of  their  tender  s)'m])ath\'  with  him 
duriuL^  the  )x^ars  of  sulTerin;^^  in  which  he  has  Ix-en  w  ith- 
drawai  from  j^ersonal  communion  with  most  of  them,  do 
]ierel;)y 

RlSi)Ivl\  That  in  the  decease  of  Dr.  hh'othin^^ham  the 
Christian  church  in  Jnjston  has  lost  an  al)le,  earnest,  and 
clof[uent  discii)le. 

Kcso/i'Ltl,  That  as  his  immediate  associates  we  deplore 
his  loss  as  of  an  eminently  social  and  i^enial  companion,  a 
kindly  sympathetic  friend  and  (Christian  teacher,  hut  re- 
joice to  find  consolatietn  in  his  own  beautihi!  words, — 

"  He 's  gone  before,  wlierc  jjain  is  [iMst, 

Nor  (laiv^cr  ihreuts,  nor  iffief  coi-r(jcle.s  ; 
And  joy  is  full,  and  U'casvircs  hist, 
In  tho.-^c  imuiorlid  '  !nan\'  abodes.'  " 

Resolved,  That  during;'  the  lon;.^  hours  of  irremediable 
pain  and  mysterious  trial  which  ha\-e  cloudod  the  la-d  \-ears 
of  our  de[)arte'd  frieiul,  the  IhmiC.  o|  iIk:  coH' ;re_L;al ion 
have  been  constantl)'  turiK:d  in  lender  sympathy  towards 
him,  (Uily  too  ccuiscious  of  their  mabilii)'  to  olier  liiin  an\' 
other  alkwiation. 

Resolved,  That  b\'  the  dc-cease  of  I  )r.  bidlhiiudiaiu  the 
literary  world  has  beeai  deprixcd  o|  "  ;i  s(  liMlar,  and  a 
ri})e  and  .^^,(,(1  one,  exce-edin;.;  w  i.e,  fair  ^pnh(  n,  and  per- 
suaflin;.^,"  and  a  sacu'ed  ])oet,  who-,e  melodu;-,  will  leiu; 
preserve  his  memor}'  amoiv';  ni'  ii. 
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Rcso/i'Cii,  That  wc  will  attend  the  funeral  services  in 
honor  t)f  our  departed  friend  at  the  h'irst  Cluirch  this 
afternoon. 

Rcso/vcd,  That  these  Resohitions  be  ])laced  on  tlie  Rec- 
ords of  the  h^irst  Church,  and  that  a  co^))'  be  transmitted 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  w  ith  tlie  assurances  of  our 
most  affectionate  sym[)athy  in  this  hour  of  their  L^'reat 
berea\'ement. 

Sii^nied,  N.   I^HAVl'R,  \ 

S.  L.  Aj;i;()r,  ■  Conniiittce. 
T.  Sakcknt,  ) 

In  a  letter,  dated  y\pril  3,  1870,  and  read,  f roii-i  the 
pulpit  to  the  chtn*eh  and  congregation  on  tlie  Sunday 
before  his  departure  for  Euroj^e,  the  present  pastor 
thus  refers  to  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  iM-othing'ham  :  — 

"  I  liad  WM-itten  so  far,  and  had  readied,  as  I  supposed, 
the  end  ;  but  presentl)'  the  word  came  to  me  that  one,  for 
more  th;m  thirty  }X'ars  \'our  minister,  alter  a  l('>nc;  and  ex- 
ceediuL;]}'  trv'in;4'  illness,  had  laid  down  the  burden  of  ai^e 
and  infirmity  and  passed  into  the  Li^ht.  Let  me  e^rate- 
fully  bear  my  testimony  to  man}'  offices  of  lox'c,  my  ex])e- 
riencc\s  of  his  ;^eiiial  and  altectionate  nature,  from,  the 
time  (A  \\\\  e>ulie^t  maidiooil  to  the  )'eai"-.  wlu  n  the  pastor 
became  a  parishioner,  upon  whose  lo)'alt\'  in  word  and 
work'  I  could  alwa)'s  conlidently  rel\^  Many  to  whom  he 
ministi'!"<d  in  this  concn-e^ation  ha\e  i)assetl  on  before 
him,  but  there  are  those  who  f  )udl\'  recall  his  Ion-,;-  day  of 
service,  cUid  rejoice  l(>»r  him  that  \'ears  which  had  become 
labor  and  surrow  are  ended.  ']\ui_idit  be\'ond  most  in 
his  chosen  [)rofessiou,  he  was  a  lo\'er  of  all  L'^ood  learnini;, 
aneitjut  .'md  iiiodrni  ;  a  man  of  a  reve'reut  and  tiusthil 
s[)irit,  seel:inL(  the  tliiuL'S  which  make  lor  pe.icc.-,  not  usIul;" 
the  words,  that  came  s(^  apt  from  his  lips,  f(;r  criticism,  but 
rather  to  disch.U'Lie  the  del)t  of  lo\'e." 
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Funeral  ser\'iccs  were  licld  in  iMrsl  Churcli  on 
the  following  Wednesday  (iVpril  6).  Seleetions 
from  the  Scriptures  were  read  by  Hr.  (iannett;  and 
I3r.  George  E.  Ellis  olTcred  tlic  pra)'L'r  in  ihe'  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  who  was  ])rcvun[cd  by  illness 
from  attending  the  services.  Dr.  llcdge,  the  me- 
morialist of  Dr.  hh-othingham,  also  deli\'ei-cd  a  funeral 
address.     lie  was  buried  in  lUniington,  Mass. 

'J  he  Journal  of  the  IMassachusetls  1 1 i.storical  So-  . 
ciety  (1869-70),  of  which  Dr.  iM-otlnngham  was  a 
member,  contains   tributes  to  liis  iiiemory  hy  the 
])resident,  the  l  ion.  Roljcrt  C.  Winthrop,  and  l^y  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Walkei-. 

In  allusion  to  his  j^astoral  lal)ors  Dr.  I  ledge  sa)'s, 
in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  in-othingliam  :  — 

"  Of  his  success  in  this  coniu-cliou  there  are  many  wit- 
nesses, lie  attached  [o  himself  a  .stroni;-  and  united  pari.sh, 
lu  \\hich  he  ministered  huit;"  ene)U!^h  [o  see  one  generation 
ol  \\  i ir.-^h ip[)(.'i's  'pa>s  and  anollu  r  take  their  plaer ;  loni;' 
cn(ju^h  to  teach  the  children  of  those'  wlioiu  as  children 
he  had  tau^L;ht  and  hapti/.ed.  II  is  '  coni;re;_;ation  at  the 
hdr.-^t  Church,'  sa\'S  one  of  the  notices  that  h)llo\\ed  his 
death,  '  included  a  liwjc  numbei-  of  scholars  and  w  riteis, 
amoni^-  whom  were  ]''.(h\ard  Rxerell,  William  II.  Trescott, 
Cjcori^e  I'.ancroft,  Joseph  'V.  Ihnddivdiam,  lleiiry  T.  Tuci^- 
crman,  Charles  hh-ancis  Adams,  and  CharK:s  .S] )ra!_;ue.' " 

Jn  his  ftmeral  sei-mon  Dr.  I  ledge,  rc-ferring  to  the 
same  stibject,  says  :  — 

"To  the  (hitir'S  of  th.it  |  p.'istor.il  |  oflu  e  \]r  na\-i:  the 
strenj^th  and  marrow  of  hi^  lih  ,  ^ai  tlei"in!'.  no  liter, n  y  a\'o- 
cation       thi'U'di  a  l<j\er  o(  Icttr-i's       to  diwi't  hi^,  thou'.dits 
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or  disengage  his  affections  from  the  worlc  of  the  ministry, 
—  subordinating  all  other  tastes  and  pursuits  to  that  su- 
preme call." 

"  As  a  preacher,"  Dr.  Hedge  continues  in  the  same  dis- 
course, "  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  poi)ular.  I'^xccs- 
si\'e  refinement,  want  of  )-appoi  t  with  the  comiiion  mind, 
[)recluded  those  homely  applicdtions  of  practical  ti'uth 
which  talce  the  niultitude.  Nor  did  he  fee:l  sufficient  inter- 
est in  doctrinal  theology  to.  satisfy  those  who  crax'cd  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  that  line.  His  re])utation,  therefore, 
was  less  extended  than  intense.  I  he  circle  of  his  admirers 
^\'as  small;  but  those  who  composed  it  listened  to  him 
with  enthusiar^tic  delight.  When,  occasiunall\',  he  preached 
tcj  us  students  at  the  University  from  the  pulpit  of  the  col- 
lege ch.ipel,  there  was  no  one,  1  think,  to  whom  we  listened 
with  attention  more  profound,  and,  for  mwsclf  1  can  say, 
with  richer  intellectual  proht.  1  he  poetic  beauty  of  his 
thought,  the  pointed  aptness  of  liis  illu.strations,  the  truth 
and  sweetness  of  the  sentiment,  the  singular  and  sometimes 
cjuaint  sclectness,  with  nothing  inlhited  or  declamatory  in 
it,  of  the  language,  won  my  heart,  and  made  him  my 
fax'orite  anunig  the  preachers  of  that  d.i)'.  1  will  not  mis- 
praise  him  when  tlead,  wIkjui,  living,  I  could  not  flatter.  \ 
am  Well  awaie,  and  was  e\'en  tlwn  aware,  that  the  preach- 
ing cf  our  friend  did  not  sati^ly  the  cla-^s  of  minds  to 
which  Chauning,  in  his  wa)',  and  Walker  and  Ware  autl 
How  ell  s(j  ably  ministered  in  tlieirs ;  but  prt'aching  has 
other  legitimate  and  important  functions  l)esides  those  of 
unfolding  the  philosophy  of  religion,  or  sliuudating  the 
moral  sense.  Th.ere  are  '  differences  of  gifts,'  and  there 
are  '  di\'ersities  of  operations;'  but  the  same  s[)irit  goes 
all  earnest  effort  in  the  service  of  ti'ulh,  and  is  justiiieil 
in  all." 

I  li.^  incnioi'iali.^t  then  alludes  to  wlial  Ik;  justly 
esteems  a  ino.^t  exeelleut   work   (jf    i)r.   !•  r(_)tbin;g- 
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ham.  As  coming  from  one  so  abundantly  able  to 
testify,  the  opinion,  whieh  is  here  quoted,  has  pecul- 
iar weight,     l  ie  says  :  — 

"  One  service  Dr.  lM"othin|;hani  has  rendered  tu  the 
Church  and  the  cause  ot  relii;ion,  in  wliich  lie  is  unstu"- 
passed  by  an}'  |)reacher  of  his  connection,  —  perlia[)s  I 
may  say  by  any  /Vnierican  [)reacher  of  his  time.  1  si)eak 
of  his  Inatms,  which  will  li\e,  I  believe,  —  1  am  sure  the)' 
deserve  to  live,  —  as  loni^  as  any  hymns  in  our  collection. 
His  musical  tact,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  exigencies 
ofvocalism,  combinini;-  with  his  ]Joetic  lacult)',  ha\  e  added, 
in  tho.^e  h)'n"ms  of  his,  to  dex'out  <is])iration  and  pure  reli;.^^- 
ions  sentiment,  the  perfection  of  mdod)'." 

"As  a  scholar,"  sav's  iJr.  JIedL;e,  "  he  had  in  his  ])rofes- 
sion  !io  sui)erior,  scarcely  a  rival.  A  learned  tlieolo<^ian, 
fmn'li.u"  with  the  hatiit  and  (h-eelv  classics,  well  xHU'^^ed  in 
the  modern  lan^^ua-es  and  their  literatures,  —  in  richness 
and  extent  of  intellectual  culture  he  stood  ])re-eminent 
anion his  brethren." 

Few  professional  men  have  attained  to  such  ex- 
cpu'.^ite  fmish  in  their  style  of  composition  as  Dr. 
I'^i-olbingham  l)rougbt  to  all,  e\-i'n  tho  mo.^t  trilling 
stil)jects.  He  had  a  rare  facnlt\'  of  shaping  his 
thoughts  so  as  to  exjji'ess  with  unerring  litness  the 
thing  most  lit  to  l)e  exi)ressed.''  In  his  own  i^oetical 
.l)roductions,  as  well  as  in  translation.s  from  (German 
autliors,  this  exquisite  taste  is  (lispla)ed  lo  the  best 
advantage.  "  His  l)est  tbouglils  took  on  a  poetical 
f)rm,  and  ccnild  x'ent  themselvt-s  in  no  other  wa\-." 
"Mis  \'ersioiv-i  fioin  other  tongues,  and  especaall/ 
from  tin;  l  ie  h  stores  ol  (h'i"maii  song,  are  aek'uowl- 
edged  by  C(nn[)eteiit  juflge.-^  to  be  the  mo.st  success- 
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fill  attempts  ill  tliat  kind."  His  original  productions 
are,  many  of  them,  "  such  as  the  best  esteemed  poet 
in  the  land  might  be  proud  to  own."  ^ 

Idle  late  beloved  minister  of  this  church  Ijcgau 
his  duties  at  a  time  of  intense  religious  excitement. 
On  all  sides  the  forces  werC'  ])reparing  for  that 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  partition  of  tlic  Con- 
gregational body.  The  time  to  hold  back  from  a 
dread  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  churches  had 
gone  by. 

"  Non  sunt  orandi  ista  sed  lili^aiKli  tcmpoo." 

Chauncy  and  Mayhew  had  pre]:)ared  the  way  in  a 
former  century,  but  now  tlie  dawn  of  a  new  era  saw 
young  men  taking  up  the  calhng  of  preachers  with 
added  entliusiasm  and  distinctively  ])ractical  aims. 
Who  can  say  what  the  result  "  might  have  been  " 
had  lUickmih.^ter,  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  and 
Thatclicr,  of  New  Soutli  Churcli,  lived  to  increase 
and  exj)end  their  rich  abundance!  lUit  both  were 
cut  off  in  early  manhood.  lUickmin^tcr  died  in 
181 2,  wIk'U  only  twent)'-eiglU  years  old,  and 
'Idiatcher,  his  friend  and  memoriali.-,t,  in  18  iS  at 
thiiiy-two. 

Otliers  were  soon  found,  howex'cr,  more  ready 
and  eauer  to  advance  the  liberal  cause.     There  had 

1  Dr.  lM(;tliiii-liain  left  a  large  family  of  diihlren,  of  wl.ieli  Ortavius 
Drook.  I-roi  liiin;li;un,  the  (lislln-iiished  preiu  her,  lah  ly  of  New  \'()i  k,  and 
.Mi-,>  I-.llen  (■■rolhiii-hain,  an  aeeoiu [.1  i,-,hed  (raiislalor  of  ( lennan  poelry,  arc 
inciuoer.^.  'I'lie  ninnoir,  wliieli  lias  heeii  so  firrly  made  u^e  of  in  (his  ac- 
touiil,  may  be  fomul  in  Mas:..  Hi.^L  Soc.  I'roieed.,  i.Sfjy-yo,  ;,7i. 
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been  freq'uent  ccjUisions  on  former  occasions,  but 
the  year  181 5  marks  the  time  wlien  tlie  strugg-le 
was  first  fairly  defined,  l^locjuent  iM'eaciiers  and 
\'igorons  writers  then  engaged  in  open  o[)})()sition  to 
the  old  dogmas  of  Orthodoxy;  the  stricter  portion 
of  the  Congregational  body  mar^lialled  all  its  forces 
to  repel  the  attack,  and  the  controversy  was  fully 
opened.  The  special  causes  which  brought  about 
this  result  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  dlie  i>sue 
iinolved  a  departure  from  what  the  strieter  party 
defmed  as  the  traditional  faith  of  the  fathers.  To 
the  broader  party,  on  the  other  hand,  wliicT  now 
became  known  under  the  distincti\e  name  of  Unita- 
rian, the  movement  was  simply  a  revival  of  the  ear- 
lii'r  thu(;logy  as  o}:)})osed  to  implicit  adherence  to  the 
old  dogmas  of  Calvinism. 

I]y  far  th,e  larger  i)art  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  this  neighborhood  were  in  sym})athy 
w'lih  the  less  rigid  doctrines.  Of  those  in  the  Bos- 
ton of  that  day  all  save  one,  and  that  by  no  meaiis  a 
strong  excuption,  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  .same 
i.s  true  of  many  of  the  hrst  "  cliurches  in  adjoining 
and  distant  towns.  In  these  cases  ministers,  church 
inembcrs,  and  i)arishioners  all  yielded  to  the  same 
iulluence.  But  in  places  where  unanimity  was  not 
the  rule,  as  in  country  parishes  which,  unlike  Bos- 
ton and  some  of  the  lai-ger  towns,  had  not  been 
su[)p]ied  with  lilx'ral  .  })reachers,  div'isions  and 
suits  were  by  no  mearis  unconunon  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  a  new  nu'nister.  Societies 
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were  formed,  not  as  in  l^oston,  from  new  material, 
but  out  of  the  disaffected  portions  of  tlie  old. 

In  his  twentieth  anniversary  sermon,  preached  to 
First  Church,   March  15,  1835,   Dr.  iM-othingham 
briefly  alludes  to  the    Unitarian  Controversy."  lie 
shows  that  while  b^irst  Church  strongly  sympathized 
with  all  that  was  jnit  forward  on  the-lib.:ral  side, 
they"  did  not  see  fit  to  take  an  actix'c  part  in  the 
struggle.    To  use  his  own  words,     We  remained 
almost  at  rest  in  that  earthquake  of  schism.     If  we 
were  sometimes  affected  by  the  agitathig  topics  of 
the  time,  it  was  not  often.    Oin*  words  have  l)cen 
of  Ijrotlierly  love  and  nuitual  consideration.    We  si- 
lently assumed  tlie  ground,  or  rather  found  ourselves 
standing  upon  it,  that  there  w^as  no  warrant  in  tlie 
Scri})tures  for  the  idea  of  a  threefold  i)ersonality  in 
the  di\'ine  nature  ;  or  for  that  of  atonement,  accord- 
ing to  the  pojuilar  understanding  of  that  word  ;  or 
iov  that  of  man's  total  corruption  and  inability;  or  for 
that  of  an  etei-nity  -  of  woe  adjudged  as  the  punish- 
ment of  earthly  olfences  ;  or  indeed  for  any  of  the 
peculiar  articles  in  that  scheme  of  faith  \\hic:h  went 
under  the  name  of  the  (jcnevan  reformer.    \Vc  have 
worshipped  only  One,  tlie  blather.     We  have  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  dix'ine  mes- 
sengei'.    We  have  maintained  the  accountability  of 
man,  and  a  righteous  retribution,  and  a  life  |je\'ond 
this.     I)Ut  in  all    these  ])oints  we   were  adopting 
ratlier  practical  ])i-inciples,  and  a  ground  of  edif\'ing, 
than  tenets  to  be  discussed.    We  have  never  |n"e- 
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tended  to  understand-  all  mysteries,  nor  to  solve 
e\'ery  question  that  a  vain  curiosity  niight  propose. 
We  have  not  sought  to  penetrate  to  what  is  beyond 
us;  but  ha\'e  been  content  to  leave  many  tlungs  in 
that  sacred  obscurity  in  which  they  are  left  b)'  the 
written  Word.  And  even  upon  subjects  within  the 
range  of  reasonable  inquiry  we  have  not  faxored  a 
controversial  tone.  We  have  made  more  account 
of  the  reli<>"ious  sentiment  than  of  theulou'ical 
opinions." 

The  sermon  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  "  ])rac- 
tice  of  the  Ciuu'ch,"  especiahy  in  regaixl  to  to[)ics  of 
general  interest  in  the  conununity,  and  those  move- 
ments which  win  at  internals  arise  and  assume  a 
transient  importance.    "  Ha:-,  this  practice,"  says  the 
writer,  "  a  stranger  nhght  incphre,  l)een  in  any  de- 
gree peculiar?     It  has,  and  steadily  ])cculiar.  We 
ha\'e  been  singularl)'  conservative  in  our  customs; 
mistrustful  of   innovations,  jealous  of  our  liberty, 
fond  of  j)eace,  -refusing  to   l:)e  inllueneed  by  any 
gu^tiness  of  the  times.     We  ha\-e  lo\'ed  to  dwell 
within  ourselves,  and  disliked  to  implicate  our  con- 
(-ern^  with  those  of  other  churches,  or  with  any 
associatioi]s  of  men.    W'e  have  sui)})osed  that  the 
exclusive  ol)jects  of  our  associ.ition  were  to  woi'slii]) 
our   ?\lak'er  accoiding  to   oui'  consciences,  and  to 
maintain   tlie  sacred  decency  of   Chi-i^tian  order. 
We  ha\'e  tluu'efoi-e,  been  unwilling  to  mix  up  these 
oljje'ct.^  with  plans  of  a  dillereiit,  howex'er  important 
nature.     We  ha\'e  been  unwilling  to  take  the  stand 
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of  mi>^i()narics  or  propagandists  in  any  sliapc. 
\Vc  ]ia\'C  been  unwilling  to  forni  ourselves  into  a 
Bible  soeiety,  or  a  temperanee,  or  an  education,  or 
a  bene\'olent  society;  or  to  appear  as  anything  else 
than  \\-hat  we  are,  —  achurcli  of  Chi-ibt,  an  assembly 
for  social  worshij)." 

The  new  organ  whicli  was  ordered  to  be  made  in 
England  sonic  time  before,  at  last  arrived  in  tlae 
shi})  Restitution,  June  16,  l8i6;  was  received  at  tlie 
\'estry  the  19th,  and  was  first  used  for  pul^lic  wcjrship 
the  30th.  The  hrst  committee  on  music  l.iad  been 
chosen  just  a  year  l^efore. 

The  years  i)ass  l^y  without  special  interest. 

In  1819  the  church  allowed  a  way  to  be  made 
for  foot  passengers  from  Pond  Street  to  Summer 
Street,  through  Chauncy  Place. 

The  amount  of  real  estate  held  by  the  church  at 
this  time  is  shown  by  the  "  l^rst  Financial  Re})ort  " 
which  appears  on  record.  It  mentions  the  brick 
meeling-house  on  Chauncy  Place,  a  \-acant  h^t  of 
lanil  adjoining  the  same,  and  four  bi'ick  houses  on 
Summer  Street.  'I  he  annual  income  derix'ed  fi-om 
this  })roperty  in  1821  amounted  to  only  $3,746,  and 
the  expenditures  to  ^^2, 682. 20,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$i,cj>64.i6  to  l3e  aj)plied  towards  the  rechiction  of  a 
deljt  of  ,$11,870  incurred  in  the  erection  of  tlie 
du'elling-liouscs. 

Tlie  land  in  Chauncy  Place,  formerly  know^n  as  . 
the  Ilollingshead  lot,  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  church   for  many  )'ears.    l^itle   to   this  large 
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]3ropcrty  was  derived  tliroiig'li  a  deed  from  Ricl^ard 
and  Ann  llollingshead,  Ijoth  making  their  j^iarks, 
unto  tlie  deacons  of  Mrst  Cluireli  (of  whieli  tliey 
were  niend^ers),  dated  the  "sex'enteentli  day  of  De- 
cember, Ann"  Dom'  One  tlioiisand  six  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  in  the  thirty-second  )'eare  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second  ox'er  England."  The 
premises  are  referrc:d  to  as  Situate  at  the  soiidicrly 
end  of  the  Town  of  Boston."  The  grantors  of  the 
property  were  aged  paupers,  and  the  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  was  tliat  the)'  should  continue  to 
be  supported  by  the  church  for  the  rcht  of  their  li\'es. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  wlien  the  church  took 
the  property  it  was  doubted  wlietlier  it  would  pay 
for  the  expense  of  drawing  and  recording  the  deed. 
When  Dr.  Chauncy  was  minister  he  occupied  a 
parsonage  house  wldch  stood  on  the  |)remises,  gable 
end  to  the  .street,  with  a  large  garden  and  orchard 
adjoining.  Rev.  William  iLinerson  afterwards  occu- 
jjicd  the  same  estate. 

Rtforts  were  made  about  this  time  lo  encourage 
})ractice  in  singing,  "  in  ordei'  to  ])i"ing  forward  ■such 
]jersons  as  feel  an  incliiuation  to  succeed  our  present 
very  excelh/nt  clioristers,  who  may  from  time  to 
time  be  oljliged  to  lea\'e  the  seats,  and  whose  gra- 
tuitous and  generous  services  "  are  warmly  a|)pre- 
ciatcd.  this    purpose    a    singing-school  was 

formed,  in  1823,  under  the  control  of  the  Standing. 
Conur.il tee.  The  j)lan  seems  to  ha\'e  worked  well, 
f(M-  a  time  at  least,  to  judge  Ijy  the  report  of  the 
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committee;  and  shortly  after  a  "scientific  singer" 
was  engaged  to  lead  the  choristers.  In  1826  it  was 
voted  to  introduce  some  gentleman  as  a  constant 
leader  in.  the  singing  Loft/'  and  that  "the  present 
female  singer"  have  seventy-h\'e  d(jllars  a  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1S26  tlie  pastor  received  leave 
of  absence  to  spend  a  year  in  liurope.  During 
tliat  period  he  assumed  the  expense  of  supplying 
the  pulpit. 

The  Chauncy  Place  meeting-house  was  never 
quite  satisfactory  from  the  hrst.  Iv\tensi\'e-  repairs 
and  alterations  were  constantly  in  })r()gress,  tlie  lat- 
ter for  the  greater  pai-t  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
more  light.  During  these  intervals  the  society  \'a- 
cated  their  own  meeting-house,  and  acce])ted  the 
kind  invitations  of  Brattle  Street  and  other  churclies 
to  unite  with  them  in  worship.  These  favors  on  the 
part  of  sister  churches,  the  record  shows,  were  from 
time  to  time  acknowledged. 

During  the  ten  yeai^s.  ending  with  1825  the  prog- 
ress of  LI nitarianism  was  \'ery  marked.  l"he  num- 
])rv  of  new  Unitar-ian  churclies  in  lioston  exceeded 
tiiat  of  any  other  denomination,  and  tlie  su|)])ort 
and  attendance  given  tlieni  were  commeiisuratL-  villi 
the  incix'ase.  They  atti-acted  the  nK)st  culti\atud 
people,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  prominent 
membfr.^  of  the  \'arious  jM-ofL'ssions.  The  y\mer- 
ican  Unitarian  Association  was  f(jrmed  in  1825, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Boston.  'Idn's  establish- 
ment has  sustained  the  various  interests  of  the 
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denomination,  and  lias  been  widi'ly  rccogni/.ed  as 
its  ])roper  representatix'c  in  all  relations.  It  de- 
rives a  moderate  income  from  }jermanent  sources, 
but  depends  largely  for  sui)])ort  on  chureh  contribu- 
tions. First  Church  has  al\va\'S  helped  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  association,  but  has  thus  far 
taken  no  steps  to  enroll  its  pastors  or  any  of  its  con- 
gregation as  members. 

In  1S26  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
^\'as  formed,  originating  with  Re'v.  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  minister  of  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  'Henry  W^are, 
of  the  Second  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  (iannett, 
of  Federal  vStreet  Church.  i'ov  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I\Ir.  Tuckerman  had  "  niiniNtered  at  large  "  to 
the  poor  of  lioston.  Resides  Ids  labors  there  had 
been  much  home  missionary  work  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  no  organized  efforts  to  sustain  tlie  cause. 
]\Ir.  Tuckerman  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to 
tlie  undertaking,  and  as  a  result  of  Ids  labors  a  per- 
manent ministry  -at  large  was  finally  e^-tablished. 
The  range  of  mendjership  is  confmed  to  the 
clmrches  in  old  Boston,  lea\'ing  out  Roxbury  and 
Charlestown,  which  ])Lirsue  their  own  metliods. 
The  r^-aternity  has  froiri  that  time  on  maiiitained 
several  missionaries  and  four  cha[)els,  besides  afford- 
ing aid  ii^  sindlar  but  more  general  ways.  Altliough 
a  constant  contriljutor  to  the  treasury  of  this  organi- 
zation, it  i:^  nevertheless  believed  that  there  was  no 
foi-mal  conneetion  of  Idrst  Cliureli  with  the  iMTiter- 
nity  before  the  \'ear  1853. 
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The  l3aptisnial  covenant  of  the  churcli,  commonly 
called  the  "  Half  Way  Covenant,"  was  dispensed 
Avith  bv  vote  of  the  church,  July  6,  1828.  Senior 
Deacon  James  Morrill  alone,  "  differing  widely  in 
opinion  from  his  brethren  "  in  the  matter,  entered 
his  disa[)proval  on  the  record.  A  new  pulpit  was 
ordered  this  year,  and  on  Christmas  day  the  congre- 
gation of  Trinity  Church  used  the  meeting-house 
for  services. 

In  1829,  four  years  before  the  famous  amendment 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed,  the  "  Proprietors 
of  the  J^'irst  Church  in  Boston  "  became  a  cor- 
poration. Before  the  "  Religious  Inx'cdom  y\ct  "  of 
181 1  was  passed,  comparatively  few  religious  socie- 
ties in  iMassachusetts  had  been  incorporated.  Sev- 
eral causes  combined  in  that  year  to  bring  about 
numerous  acts  of  incorporation.  Before  the  law 
was  changed  dissenting  religious  societies,  as  they 
Vv-ere  called,  such  as  the  Baptists,  Universalists,  and 
others,  suddenly  found  that  they  had  no  standing  in 
court  ;  and  e\-en  after  it  took  effect  some  of  them 
found  it  expedient  to  become  specialh'  i ncor|)orated, 
in  order  to  make  tlieir  p()sition  more  secure  as  well 
as  C(jn\'enient.  Idie  effect  of  the  new  law  was  to  un- 
dermine the  security  of  the  estabHshed  ('hui"ches  and 
weakeii  the  ties  which  1)0und  them  together.  Any 
n^ember  of  a  ])arish  \\'as  now  allowed  to  leave  the 
Congi"egational  society  and  seek  oiie  of  his  own 
choice,  })ro\ided  always  he  constituted  himseh"  an 

actual  meniber  of  the  new  society  by  contributing 
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to  its  support.  Rut  the  final  blow  to  the  old  sys- 
tem was  struck  by  the  anienclineut  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1834.  This  change  brought  al^out  an 
entire  separation  between  Chureh  and  State. 

For  two  centuries  puljlic  sentiment  liad  favored 
the  support  of  religl(Mi  by  the  State,  h^very  change, 
however  radical  had  always  recognized  this  condi- 
tion. But  now  the  old  tie 'is  broken,  and  churches 
of  whatever  name  and  where\er  situated  nuist  rely 
upon  themselves.  Thie  propi-ietors  of  Bdrst  Church 
became  incor]:)orated  by  reason,  ap|)arently,  of  the 
refusal  of  the  deacons  to  sign  a  deed  oi  the  vacant 
lot  of  land  south  of  the  church,  which  had  already 
been  sold  by  the  Standing  Conmiittee.  Tlie  dea- 
cons evidently  declined  to  perform  this  act  from 
a  doubt  (which  lias  ])rovcd  to  be  \vell  gi-ounded) 
as  to  the  exj^ediency  of  selling  tlie  ]}r(jpei-ty,  and 
not  because  they  would  claim  exclusive  auth()rit\'  to 
make  a  deed.  Not  a  little  feeling  beti-a3'ed  itself  on 
both  sides;  ai}d  the  refusal  was  afterwards  witl> 
drawn  at  a  meeting  speciall)'  calkd  b)'  tlie  deacons. 

In  addition  to  a  weekl)'  salary  of  twent)--ii\e  dol- 
lars, the  |)astor  was  furnished  for  some  time  with 
the  parish  dwelling-house  on  .Sunnner  Street  and 
tw(mty-fi\'e  cords  of  wood  aniniallw  \  lie  sup>[dy  C){ 
fuel  was  kept  uj)  until  the  )'ear  1S29,  when  the  sum 
of  one  lumdred  and  twenty-five  dollars  was  suljsti- 
tuted  iic  its  ]:)]ace. 

The  two  hundredth  anni\'ersar\' of  the  church  Awas 
sim[)ly  yet  ade(juat(dy  commemorated  b\'  a  sermon 
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from  Dr.  Frotliingham,  preached  Sunday,  Aug.  29, 
1830,  and  is  now  in  print.' 

The  Sunday  school  is  first  mentioned  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  Aug.  13,  1828,  wlien  it  was  "  \  \->(cd. 
That,  if  n])pHcation  be  made  for  the  Vestry,  to  be 
used  for  a  Sunday  school,  the  disposal  thereof  be 
left  with  the  Minister  ,  and  Deacons."  From  a 
report,  which,  was  written  five  years  later  by  Dr. 
Frothingham,  it  appears  that  the  Cliauncy  Sun- 
day School,  as  it  was  called,  originated  in  a  set-off 
from  the  Franklin  Sunday  School.  The  directors 
of  the  latter  institution,  finding  that  they  could 
not  accommodate  all  their  scholars  in  one  place, 
were  allowed  to  use  the  vestry  of  Mrst  Church. 
The  cldldren  of  the  society  were  invited  to  attend 
the  school,  and  several  of  the  ladies  also  were  in- 
duced to  teach.  At  the  date  of  this  report  two 
thii-ds  of  the  scholars  and  one  half  of  the  teachers 
]jeloi\ged  to  the  society.  Hie  school  was  sup{)()rted 
by  i'ir>t  Church,  the  chief  ite.ni  of  tlie  \er\'  trifling 
ex|:)en.^e  necessary  to  maintain  it  beiug  for  tlie  sup. 
|)ly  of  Ijooks  (a  multi[)lication  of  which,  says  Dr. 
h^"othingliam,  is  deemed  to  be  aljsohUely  lunlfiil), 
Duriug  one  year  the  entire  charges  of  this  institu- 
tion amounted  to  only  thii-teen  dollars.  The  scliool, 
h(jwever,  had  done  a  good  work,  and  the  conunittee 
reconnnended  that  it  ];e  continued  hei-eufter  uuder 
the   exclusive-  couti'ol  and   proleclion  (;f   the  h'ir.st 


^  The  ConuiK  iiKii-alion  by  FirbL  Church  (jf  the  iwu  liuiuh-ud  ami  hl'ticth 
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Church,  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  over  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

Deacon  James  Morrill  died  April  3,  1S33,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  l  ie  was  a  nieniloer  of  tlie  church 
for  fifty-four  years,  one  of  its  officers  for  forty-three 
years,  and  presided  at  annual  nieetings  for  twenty 
years  in  succession.  lie  was  devoted  to  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  society,  and  to  the  religion  whicli  he 
professed."  The  Sunday  after  he  died,  Dr.  h'rotli- 
ingliani  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  an  extract  from 
which  a])pears  on  the  record. 

About  tliis  time  that  type  of  pliilosoj^liy  known  as 
"  Transcendentalism  "  caused  much  discussion  in 
tliis  neigliborliood.  Ral[)h  Waldo  hhnerson  was 
-  held  to  liave  chssolved  his  connection  with  the  min- 
istry, not  from  want  of  religious  faith  or  fer\or,  but 
because  the  prescribed  forms  did  not  adecjuately 
"  express  his  intuitions  of  sjji ritual  trutli."  Rev. 
George  Ripley,  who  continued  to  |)reach  for  sev- 
ei-al  )'cars  longer,  has  been  called  the  recognized 
"  ex])c)un(ler  and  champion  of  the  new  theology, 
w^iu'ch  may,  perhaps,  be  best  characterized  as  liyper- 
spiritualism."  1^-ofessor  Andrews  Norton  led  the 
op])osition.  So  far  as  this  controversy,  which  was 
qu.ite  as  much  j)hilosophical  as 'i-eligious,  concerned 
the  churches,  it  dealt  more  with  the  evidences  for  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  thaii  with  the  doctrines  which 
they  inculcate.  This  movement  was  to  be  recog- 
nized within  and  beyond  the  (len(jminati(jn,  and  has, 
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undoubtedly,  issued  in  deeper  and  broader  religion 
and  in  truer  coneeptions  of  the  difference  between 
the  forms  of  truth  and  truth  itself,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  faiths  and  the  facts 
which  sustain  and  illustrate  them. 

After  1838  fuel  disappears  entirely  as  a  separate 
item  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reckoning 
the  amount  of  the  minister's  salary.  It  was  deemed 
inexpedient  in  that  year  to  sustain  the  Sunday 
school  as  then  organized.  But  in  the  following  year 
it  was  reopened  on  a  new  basis,  and  reported  to  be 
'in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a  membership  of 
fifty  scholars.  A  request  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
meeting-house  for  an  evening  lecture  on  temperance 
could  not  be  granted  at  this  time  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  facilities  for  proi)erly  lighting  the  building. 

The  Fast  Day  afternoon  service  was  abandoned  in 
1840.  In  1S41  Theodore  Parker  preached  an  ordi- 
nation sermon  at  South  Boston,  which  opened  a 
contro\'ersy  of  grave  importance.  The  substance 
of  lu^  opinions  consisted  in  a  denial  of  the  nnrac- 
ulous  clement  in  the  New  Testament,  while  Christ 
was  looked  ui)on  as  a  great  moral  and  spiritual 
learler,  without  any  atti-i1)ute  of  the  (iodhead.  Ilis 
expositions  were  receiverl  with  deep  concern.  It 
was  suggested  by  some  that  he  sliould  be  asked 
to  witlidraw  from  the  Boston  y\ssociati(Mi,  of  whicdi 
he  was  a  member;  but  he  never  was  so  ai)proached. 
When,  howevei-,  in  regular  ordei"  his  turn  camc^  to 
preach  at  Thursday  Lecture,  the  minister  of  lM"rst 
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Church,  ill  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  \vliicli, 
handed  down  from  old  Jolm  Cotton,  gave  him 
the  right  to  select  the  minister,  thougiU  fit  to 
make  some  other  arrangemerit.  Mis  connection 
with  the  denomination  and  the  mini>try  was  never 
formally  severed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  keep  up 
a  very  hmitecl  intercourse  with  one  and  another 
of  the  body  by  puljjit  exchanges.  I  lis  preach- 
ing soon  brouglit  him  from  W'est  Roxbury  to 
Boston,  and  attracted  large  and  interested  gather- 
ings, which  grew  into  a  fixed  congregation.  He 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  Ijc  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  deep  devotion  to  the  ])ublic  good  and 
morals.  The  effects  of  his  l)road  Christianity  are 
seen  to-day  in  the  liberalizing  tendency  common  to 
the  churches  of  every  denomination  in  and  around 
r)()ston,  even  to  those  of  the  striiiter  sects. 

l^rst  Church  and  its  minister,''  writes  the  pvc^- 
ent  pastor,  "  were  much  engaged  to  express  their 
strcMig  dissent  from  Mr.  Parker's  teachings,  mucli, 
as  was  undL-rsU)od,  to  Mr.  linker's  suri)ri>e,  for  he 
was  scarcely  al)le  to  see  how  one  whose  studies  and 
e\'en  conclu.^ions  seemed  to  tend  so  nuK:h  in  the 
direction  which  he  had  so  earnestly  chosen  could 
be  ])ai ned  and  offended  1))'  his  utterances.  lie 
failed  to  see  that  the  ideas  which  the  Christian  stoi'y 
symbolized  were  Of  far  more  significance  to  Dr. 
iM'othingham  than  any  history,  and  that  wdiL'ther 
with  or  wiUiout  suKlciL'ut  reason  he  drew  a  broad, 
(leejj  line  between   the   |)reacher  and   the  theolo- 
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gian,  and  niigl^t  even  prefer  to  rest  in  illusions 
rather  than  join  those  who  held  //lusions,  however 
instructive  and  helj)ful,  to  be  all  one  with  <:z^6'lusions. 
Perhaps  his  conllict  was  largely  only  with  Mr.  Par- 
ker's spirit  and  method  ;  but  it  was  sincere  in  its 
way,  and  emphasized  in  more  than  one  sermon. 
Moreover,  much  which  in  Mr.  Parker's  understand- 
ing of  Christianity  had  reached  the  stage  of  absolute 
denial  was,  to  Dr.  Frothingham,  only  a  difficulty,  a 
question,  a  matter  to  be  considered,  and  not  a  part 
of  his  Gospel  message  to  the  great  multitude.  Mr. 
Parker  w^as  understood  to.  deny  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment of  Christianity,  and,  while  lie  recognized  in 
Jesus  a  transcendent  religious  inspiration  and  moral 
ele\'ation,  to  withhold  assent  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  Christian  world  as  to  his  intellectual  infallibility, 
and  to  his  abs(jlute  moral  perfection.  He  field 
very  strongly  to  a  kind  of  natural  supernatural- 
ism,  and  greatly  prized  the  i^roxidential  work  of 
Je>us,  while  his  own  faith  in  (jod  and  providence 
and  immorlalil)'  was  very,  strong  and  deep  and 
practical,  lie  niaintained  that  he  was  a  Christian 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  was  a  Christian,  though 
he  al^o  taught  that  tlie  words  of  the  Saviour  as 
they  \\:\vc  been  handed  down  to  us  bear  the  impress 
and  color  (jf  his  land  and  age,  and  are  not  without 
their  limitations." 

A  C(jl]ecti(jn  of  hymns,  called  the  "  Christian 
Psaiter,"  pre])ared  l)y  Dr.  William  ]\  Lunt,  of 
Ouincy,  was  introduced  in  the  services  of  the  church 
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on  the  second  Sunday  of  February,  1842,  in  place 
of  Dr.  l>elknap's    Psalms  and  Hymns." 

During  the  year'  1842  the  proprietors  made  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  funds  held  for  tlie  church  as  a  body 
of  communicants  by  the  deacons.  The  re])!)'  shows 
tliat  there  were  such  funds,  and  that  they  were  held 
for  pious  and  charitable  uses,  and  were  not  regarded 
as  in  any  way  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  ])ro- 
prietors ;  and  no  fui'ther  action  was  taken  in  the 
premises.  An  account  of  these  funds  is  annually 
given  by  the  deacons  to  the  conununicant  meml)ers. 

The  Chauncy  Place  meeting-house  was  remodelled 
in  ICS43.  The  alterations  which  were  then  made 
amounted  almost  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
interior.  The  only  stipulation  was  that  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  galleries  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Idie  ceiling  of  the  church  was  set  with 
sections  of  richly  ornamented  glass  of  vaiaed  hues, 
surmounted  by  what  is  now  called  a  monitor  roof, 
letting  in  the  lig"ht  at  the  sides.  This  plan,  how- 
e\'er,  did  not  issue  satisfactorily,  and  the  side  win- 
dows, which  had  been  walled  uj),  were  re()i)ened 
vmderneath  the  galleries.  When  the  work  was  com- 
pleted the  ]\ev.  iMr.  Stetson,  of  Medlord,  a  clerical 
brother  and  friend  of  Dr.  P^rothingham,  on  taking  a 
view  of  the  interior  in  compan)'  with  the  ])astor, 
remarked,  in  his  wonted  humor,  "Well,  Prother 
P^rothingham,  so  you  have  undertaken  to  rai.^e 
Christians  under  glass!"  The  entrances  to  the 
church  were  altered,  and  the  pulpit  set  back  into 
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a  recess  in  the  wall,  and  subsequently  connected 
with  the  vestry  by  spiral  stairs.  Hie  entire  cost 
of  all  these  changes,  and  others  which  were  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  result  more  sat- 
isfactory, came  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Even  after  these  imi)rovements,  tlie  effect  produced 
by  the  peculiar  arrangement  for  admitting  light 
could  not  be  called  brilliant ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
drawback  the  ventilation  was  com[)lained  of,  though 
perhaps  without  reason.  With  these  exceptions,  if 
sucli  they  were,  the  new  plan  of  the  interior  was  as 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  as  the  plain  st)'le  of  archi- 
tecture in  those  days  would  allow. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
second  Sunday  in  June  and  the  f(jurth  Sunday  in 
November,  1843,  when  the  alterations  were  com- 
pleted and  they  returned  to  their  own  meeting-house, 
the  society  availed  themselves  of  a  kind  invitation 
to  attend  services  in  King's  Chapel,  which  were  con- 
ducted b\'  Dr.  lM-othinglKUU,  in  place  of  Dr.  Green- 
wood, who  was  out  of  health.  On  their  return  the 
old  organ  was  re[)laced  by  a  new  one,  which  was 
paid  for  by  subscrii)tions  and  the  i)r()ceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  former  instrument. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1844  miinster  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  sex'cral  persons  who  attended 
the  communion  service  and  yet  had  never  signed  the 
chnrch  covenant,  as  showing  the  dilTiculty  of  decid- 
irig  who  should  be  calle-d  church  members.  'Die  sen- 
timent of  the  bi"ethren  pre.^ent  was  that  such  ])ersons 
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should  make  good  their  connection  by  signing  [he 
proper  articles.  The  pastor  was  at  the  sanie  time 
allowed  "to  receive  the  names  of  all  those  who  were 
l^reviously  members  of  other  churches,  using  only  his 
own  discretion,  and  without  any  (;tlier  forniality^than 
that  of  announcing  to  the  church  the  names  so  added." 
At  the  same  meeting  a  new  co\'enant,  drawn  up  by 
the  minister  to  confor]ii  more  nearly  to  tlie  original 
one  (now  in  use),  was  presented  and  accepted. 

At  this  period  the  fund  for  the  society's  poor, 
known  as  the  "  Charity  h\md,"  was  found  to  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  su])ply 
the  benuficiaries,  and  some  dhliculty  arose  as  to  the 
pro])er  disposal  of  the  surplus,  in  order  to  avoid  accu- 
mulation, which  was  agreed  to  be  undesirable.  The 
suggestion  was  offered,  and  favorably  received,  that  a 
portion  niiglit  be  a[)])lied  to  the  rdief  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  not  classed  strictly  among  ''the  poor" 
of  the  society.  Even  this  additional  object  did  not 
eritirel)'  exhaust  the  \'early  balance,  wiiich  continmnl 
to  increase  until  the  enhirged  form  of  Sunday  school, 
going  into  effect  m"ne  or  ten  yuars  later,  prox'ided  a 
satisfactory  remedy  for  the  i)erploxity.  During  the 
remainder  of  this  decade  the  meetings  of  the  })ro]:)ri- 
etors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  matters  of  business. 
The  congregation  gradually  disposed  of  aU  the  real 
estate  on  Summer  Street,  and,  after  paying  off  the 
de])t  and  current  ex])enses,  invested  the  Ixdance  as  a 
])crnuinent  fund.  The  result  was  a  nuich  im])roved 
condition  of  tlie  fmancial  affairs  of  the  society. 
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In  the  iDCginning  of  the  year  1849  Dr.  Frotlnng- 
hani's  healtli,  as  has  been  pre\'ious]y  mentioned,  be- 
gan seriously  to  decline.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  society  asking  them  to 
seek  for  some  one  who  might  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties;  and  also  (if  the  state  of  his 
health  required)  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  tempo- 
rary absence,  and  to  supply  the  pulpit  during  that 
time  as  he  best  could. 

The  communication  was  received,  as  the  record 
shows,  with  "  expressions  of  deep  regret  "  and  the 
kindest  and  warmest  sympathies "  towards  their 
"  esteemed  and  beloved  minister.''  A  committee 
was  chosen  to  take  the  matter  inU)  ccjnsideration. 
Their  re})ort  reconnnends  "that  the  Proi)rietors  do 
express  their  acquiescence  in  the  joroposition  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  h^rothingham  in  relation  to  the  a])- 
pointment  of  an  assistant  minister,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  proceed  to  such  appointment  as  soon  as 
a  })er>on  shall  be  found  who  will  unite  in  his  favor 
the  \'()ices  of  the  society,  and  whose  ap])ointment 
j  will  be  agreeable  to  our  l^astor."  /Vs  for  that  ]y.wt 
j  of  the  letter  wlu'ch  relates  to  a  temj)orary  absence, 
the  ]ej)()rt  states  it  to  have  been  already  acted  upon 
and  satisfactorily  settled  Ijy  the  Standing  Committee, 
whose  action  no  doubt  will  "meet  with  the  entire 
a])pr()bation  of  the  ))ro])rietors."  'Die  i-ecommenda- 
tion  was  sanctioned  b\'  the  societ)'  ;  and  a  letter,  in 
reply  to  that  (jf  1  )r.  l''rothinghani,  ex])resr^ing  a 
"  deep  fe(;l  ing  of  interest  and  solicitude"  placed  in 
his  hands  ))i'e\'i(nis  to  his  depai'tui'e  foi"  l^nrope. 
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On  liis  return  in  tlic  aut'unin  of  1849,  Dr.  L^-otli- 
ingliani,  not  liaving  obtained  that  coni[)lcte  restora- 
tion of  liealtli  for  \(hieh  he  had  h.o[)ed,  renewed  his 
request  that  a  colleague  might  be  a[)pointed ;  but 
finally  addressed  a  note  to  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  new  minister,  expressing  the 
desire  that  this  minister  might  be  called  as  successor 
and  not  as  colleague.  Vov  this  pur[)ose  he  tendered 
liis  resignation,  Dec.  19,  1849,  to  take  effect  on  or 
before  the  annixxTsary  of  his  ordination.  'Die  letter 
is  full  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  his 
people,  and  tlic  warmest  desires  for  their  future  well- 
bi-ing.  A  vote  was  then  passed  acce})ting  his  resig- 
nation, to  take  effect  March  15,  1850.  'Die  re])ly  of 
the  church  is  full  of  love  and  esteem  towards  their 
minister  for  his  "constant  and  well-performed  labor," 
and  "entertains  the  hope  (which  was  so  hap]jil\'  ful- 
filled) that  the  personal  and  friendly  relations  which 
liave  subsisted  between  them  may  still  be  cherished 
and  preserved." 

Dm-ing  the  thirty-nine  years  ending  in  1853,  two 
hundri'd  and  twenty-six  ]3ersons  signed  tlie  co\'enant. 
In  the  same  |)eri()d,  four  hundred  and  sc\'ent)'-one  ' 
children  Were  ba})tized,  two  hundi-ed  and  fift\'-two 
of  whom  were  majes,  and  two  lumdred  and  riirieteen 
females. 

'  III  Mdtlilion  to  this  luimlicr  om;  liiindrcd  and  five  inmates  of  the  lioston 
Female  A-yhim  appear,  by  the  recuitl,  t(j  liave  been  liapti/.ed,  at  inlervaLs, 
between  l'62.\  and  1S4J. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
1S50-1880. 

RUFUS  ELLIS. 

Settlement  of  Rev.  Rufus  Elli.s> — Lstal^lishmcnt  of  a  Free  Sunday 
School.  —  Church  Work.  —  Children  and  Families  gathered  for 
Mi.ssioua>'\'  \\'(ji'k  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Organized  Congrega- 
tion.—  Sewing-Schools.  —  I-^m}jlo\  inent  .Societies. —  Insti  action  in 
Dressmaking.  —  Newsboys'  School.  —  Last  and  Present  \V^)rkers 
in  the  Chui-cii  and  their  Memorial.  —  Ci.is  Litrcjduced. —  Union 
.Services  in  tlie  Summer.  -  A  more  Open  Comnumion.  —  'Fhurs- 
day  Lecture  Kexived  f(jr  a  7'ime.  —  Dr  r'rotliinghanrs  •'  .Shatle  of 
the  Last."'  —  C'hauncy  I'lace  becomes  Chaunc)-  Street.  —  i\iblic 

•  I'"uneial  of  lalward  L^vereit.  —  Lroposal  to  build  a  New  Mouse  of 
Worshi]).  —  Lrogress  and  Completion,  of  the  \V(jrk.  La\  ing  of 
Corner-Stone.  '  Last  Services  in  Old  Church.  —  Dedication. — 
Church  Described.  —  Its  Cost.  —  Liberal  Contiibulions.  —  Two 
lluiidred  .ind  I'dfiieth  .Anniversary. 

^^^/^]'^TK]\  the  ]-u.si!gnati()n  of  Dr.  Fr()t]iini;liani 
took  clFcct,  tlic  meeting's  of  tlic  coniiviiinicants, 
held  hcretor(jrc  at  the  liouse  of  tlie  jia.-^lor,  were  sli.s- 
pended  for  thiree  years.  Duriivj;  this  period  the 
cluircli  liad  no  settled  minister.  While  Dr.  iM-oth- 
!iiiL(hiam  was  ab.^ent  in  Europe,  and  foi-  some  time 
,'after  his  return,  tlie  Rev.  Dr,  Walker  sui)plied  tlie 
pulpit.  Se\'era]  ministei'S  —  all  C)f  whom  ha\'e  .since 
become  well  known,  in  this  comnumit)'  at  lea.^t  — 
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were  im'itecl  to  succeed  Dr.  l^^r()tliinu,'lKim,  but  for  va- 
rious reasons  they  all  felt  ol^li^ed  to  decline  the  call. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,,  lield  Vch.  2cS,  1853, 
it  was  voted,  unanimously,  that  the  Standinij;  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Rev. 
Ivufus  Kllis,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  with  full  power 
to  invite  him,  if  they  see  fit,  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  The  following  letter  of  invitation 
was  accordingly  sent  the  next  day:  — 

•  JlosroN,  I'Vb.  21,  1S53. 
I\Tv  DEAR  Sir,  —  At  a  mcctiiv^-  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  First  Church,  held  in  the  nieetin<4-house  )'estertlay, 
lion.  Charles  Fnmcis  Adams  in  the  chair,  it  was  \'oted, 
unanimously,  that  the  Standinj^^  Committee  shoukl  be  re- 
tiLiested  to  communicate  widi  \'ou,  luu'iiiL;  full  power  to 
inx'ite  )'ou  to  become  the  |)astor  of  our  church.  The 
Standing;'  Committee  do  now,  therefore,  in  their  name  re- 
spectfull)'  invite  you  to  assume  the  j)astoral  office  amon;^^ 
us.  We  do  n()t  thinlv  it  necessary  ov  bec()min^r^  at  the 
present  time,  to  «4"o  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  the 
commissi(jn  which  it  is  so  a^'reeable  to  all  of  us  to  per- 
f  >rm.  W'e  shall  aw.ul  widi  (K  ep  interest  \n)ur  repl)".  and 
earnestl)'  ho^MUi;  that  it  will  be  fix'orable  to  our  wishes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Connnittce. 

The  letter  from  l\lr.  hdlis  accepting  the  call  is 
dated  Northami)ton,  iMarch  8,  1853. 

:\t  a  meeting  ui  the  communicant  mendjers  on 
March  20,  called  by  Deacon  h^)ster  in  conseciuencc 
of  the  happy  unanlmit)'  of  the  society  in  iin'iting 
Rev.  Rufus  Ivllis  to  become  their  pastor,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  "  offer  him  their  hearty  wel- 
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come,  and  assure  him  of  tlieir  cheerful  fellowsliip  ; 
that  tlicy  rejoice  in  the  liope  of  his  public  teaching, 
his  private  counsel,  and  lus  friendly  sympathy  ;  and 
tliat  they  pray  that  this  new  connection  luay  be 
crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  with  all  the 
fruits  of  Christian  unity  and  zeal." 

Mr.  Ellis  sent  a  reply  to  this  assru-ance  of  wel- 
come, a  portion  of  wliich  is  copied  in  the  records, 
and  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  A  word  fram  tlie  Church,  strictly  so  called,  has  a  pe- 
culiar value.  Makin;^  the  lar<:;est  allowance  for  the  honest 
clilTicultics  that  keep  some  from  the  Lord's  table,  it  cannot 
be  acccninted  an  illiberality  to  re^^ard  the  body  of  C(^mnui- 
nicants  as  tlie  heart  of  a  society,  —  the  source  of  its  truest 
vitality,    it  is  the  Church  that  lives.    It  has  life  in  itself." 

The  present  pastor  was  installed  May  4,  1853. 
All  the  so-called  Unitarian  churches  of  Boston  and 
vicinity  attended  by  pastor  and  delegates  except 
King's  Chapel,  which  acknowledged  "  the  kindness 
and  coLU-tesy  of  the  -  invitation,  but  in  conformity 
w  ith  all  pre\  iotrs  usage  on  similar  oeca.^ions,  i"es])ect- 
fiill\'  decline  the  sending  a  delegate." 

The  following  letter,  full  of  historic  interest,  from 
I3r.  Charles  Lowell,  regretting  his  physical  inability 
to  be  present,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  with 
them  in  spirit,  was  read  by  Dr.  L-rothingham. 

Mv  Christian  Brethren  and  Frilnds,  — - 1  am  pre- 
vented, in  the  providence  of  God,  —  a  i)rovidence  always 
wise  and  good,  —  from  bein^^-  with  you  in  person,  as  )'ou 
invited  me  to  be,  at  the  installation  of  your  new  pastor. 
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]h\t  I  am  not  prevented  from  bein^i;'  with  you  in  spirit,  nor 
from  offering"  up  in  my  retirement  my  [)ra\'ers  for  your 
welfare. 

Chaunc}',  not  tlie  least  eminent  in  }'our  succession  of 
nunisters,  was  the  friend  and  eulogist  of  my  most  distin- 
guished predecessor,  and  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the 
eminently  good  man  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ministr}'. 

ihc  noble  countenance  of  Clarke,  whose  name  would 
add  lustre  to  any  line  of  pastors,  1  well  remember.  Emer- 
son \vas  my  instructor  in  childhood,  and  1  enjoyed  an 
affectionate  friendship  with  him  from  my  settlement  in  the 
ministr}'  to  the  time  of  his  translation  to  heaven.  To 
Abbot,  who  "  being"  made  perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled 
a  long  time,"  I  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  on  his 
coming  to  this  charge. 

The  friendship  of  iiis  successor,  whose  presence  and 
s\mipathy  you  are  still  ]3ermitted  to  enj(;y,  1  have  haci  the 
})ri\ilege  of  possessing;  and  witli  not  a  few  of  yourselves, 
too,  I  have  had  frequent  and  affectionate  conimunion  as  a 
minister  and  a  friend. 

It  is  known  only  to  Mini  who  knoweth  all  things  whether 
I  shall  be  ever  allowed  to  meet  you  again  in  the  public 
duties  or  i)rivate  intercourse  of  life;  but  it  is  my  desire 
and  pra\'er  for  you  that  "  )'our  con\'ersation  may  be  as  it 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  whether  I  come 
ami  see  \'ou  or  else  be  al)sent,  I  ma)'  hear  of  )-our  affairs, 
that  )'e  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  gcjspel." 

Your  friend,  as  I  trust,  in  the  best  bonds, 

CiiARi.Ks  Lowell. 

May  3,  1853. 

7Te  lettur  of  disnilssion  from  llic  clnircli  in  North- 
anipt(jn  was  next  read  and  accepted.  J)i-.  Frotliing;- 
hani  tlien  made  a  verbal  statement  of  the  call  of  Mr. 
l:.lli.^  and  bih  acce})tance  tbereof,  which,  "after  some 
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conversation,"  was  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
readino-  from  the  records. 

The  exercises  in  the  churcli  were  conducted  as 
follows  :  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham  offered  the  intro- 
ductory prayer;  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge  read  the 
Scriptures.  Then  followed  the  hymn  of  installation 
(Ravenscroft,  ob.  1630),  beginning,  "  Internal  Lord  ! 
To  Thee  the  Church,"  —  written  for  tlie  occasion  by 
N.  L.  Frothingham  ;  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis  (brotlier 
of  the  pastor  and  minister  of  Harvard  Church, 
Charlestown)  preached  the  sermon  from  i  Tim.  i.  15; 
pra3'er  of  installation,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  P^'rothingham  ; 
Psalm  (Ellenwood,  H.  K.  O.),  beginning,  The  Lord 
gave  the  Word;  'twas  the  Word  of  his  Truth,"  — 
also  Vv'ritten  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  P'^rotliingham  ; 
charge,  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett;  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington;  address  to  the 
societ}',  by  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  Then  after  an 
anthem,  the  concluding  pra^'cr  by  Ivev.  Alexander 
Young,  and  the  benediction  by  the  pastor. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  tlie  cliurch,  which 
were  xcvy  well  attended,  the  pastors  and  delegates 
to  the  council  and  invited  guests  dined  in  Chapman 
Hall.  Dr.  Moiison,  of  Milt(jn,  asked  the  blessing 
at  the  table.  The  Hon.  Iidward  Iiverett  presided, 
and  made  a  brief  arid  happy  address  in  behalf  of  the 
societ)',  which  was  f(jllowed  by  a  very  few  woixls 
from  Dr.  Gannett,  lluw.  Jarnes  Savage,  Rev.  (icorge 
E.  lillis,  and  the  jxistoi-. 

One  of  the  first   enterprises  wliieh  was  under- 
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taken  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  present  minister 
was  the  estabHsliment  of  a  new  form  of  Sunday 
school.  In  November,  1853,  tlie  attempt  was  first 
made  to  increase  the  membership  of  that  institution 
from  children  outside  of  the  congregation,  l^efore 
this  change  took  place  the  Sunday  school  was  dis- 
tinctively a  parish  gathering.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  workers  in  this  cause  to 
enlari_!:e  the  field  of  Christian  labor.  .  The  success 
of  these  efforts  is  seen  in  the  steady  growth  of  the 
institution  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  sustainino-. 

o 

The  Sunday  school  has  gradually  become,  in  the 
largest  sense,  the  life  of  the  church.  W'^ithout  in- 
terfering with  any  established  rights  or  cherishc-d 
usages  it  has  quietly  assumed  a  place  of  its 
own. 

The  earliest  detailed  account  of  tlie  ])lan  and 
working  of  the  scliool  is  C(.)ntained  in  a  pamjjhlct 
on  Church  Work,"  writteii  by  the  pre.^eiit  minis- 
ter in  1867.  The  esta]:)lishmeiU  then  numbered  two 
lumdred  children,  l)c'si(lL'S  twuntx'  or  thirty  from  .Mi"s. 
(i\v)'nne\s  Home.  "  ddiese  children,"  he  sa\'s,  "  Ix'- 
long  to  families  that  for  the  most  part  have  no  con- 
nection with  an\'  church,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
su|)posed,  at  the  outset,  that  the  school  would  bu  con- 
stantl)' changing;  but  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  contrai-y  Is  the  case.  Our  children 
come  steadily  and  perse\'eringl\^  fi'om  all  parts  of 
the  city  ;  some  of  them  ha\'e  gone  awayfi-om  H(js- 
ton,  and  ha\'e  found  us  again  of  their  own  accord 
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on  their  return."  In  liis  report  on  this  s.u])ject,  writ- 
ten in  1879,  tlie  minister  says:  — 

"  Out  of  a  school  that  numbers  450  children,  207  still 
gathered  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  when  scarcely  a  dozen 
of  our  own  families  remained  in  town;  while  on  tlie  open- 
ing Sunday  in  September,  the  ^congregation  still,  being 
absent,  and  the  servace  a  union  service,  272  children  pre- 
sented themselves.  These  children  come  hom  220  fam- 
ilies. 3*1  any  of  them  li\'e  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
church,  as,  for  example,  in  Roxbury,  South  Hoston,  Wash- 
ington Village,  East  Cambridge  ;  but  although  the  scho(~)l 
opens  by  c}uarter  after  nine,  —  an  early  Sunday  hour  in 
these  days,  —  forty  of  them  have  been  neither  late  nor  ab- 
sent during  the  six  months  of  winter,  while  195  have  won 
prizes  for  punctuality.  The  average  attendance  between 
last  Easter  and  this  luister  just  i)assed  has  been  330,  and 
between  liaster  and  Christmas  336.  One  girl  in  seven 
years  has  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  'idie  average  age 
of  the  children  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen;  and  there 
are  thirty-eight  teachers,  besides  the  superintendent  and 
visitor,  and  live  who  are  connected  with  the  liljrary." 

Tlie  same  report  fin- 1879)  adds:  — 

"  It  i^  the  plan  of  the  school  that  the  ti-achers  should,  so 
far  as  pos.-.ib]L,\  put  themselves  into  friendly  and  Christian 
relation-,  Vv'ith  the  families  of  their  scholai-s,  and  extend  to 
them  the  (jffices  of  Chri-^tian  sympath)'  which  are  appro- 
pi'iate  to  a  Christian  household.  (The  aim  is  constantly 
to  e.xert  the  highest  ( "hri-^tian  inlbience  upon  the  children, 
—  not  to  iiitcrtnin  them,  but  to  make  them  happy  in  what 
to  them  i^  th(jir  chui'ch.)  It  is  believ-ed  that  the  tie  is  a 
str(jng  one,  and  that  the  outcome  of  the  work  is  a  \'eiy 
practical  Chri-^tianit)'.  (  nir  childi-en  coiue  to  us  }'(\'u- 
ye.ar,  grow  up  in  our  congri-gation ,  and  retniii  to  it  fi'»m 
their  absence.-^  in  (nir  owii  or  in  foi-eign  lands  as  their 
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rcli'L^ious  home.  -Tlicir  names  arc  to  be  found  on  all  my 
parish  rej^istcrs,  and  i^o  far  to  redeem  the  church  from  the 
reproach  of  being  a  club  of  the  luxurious  or  the  gathering 
of  class  or  clan.  It  is  in  some  good  measure  a  people's 
church  ;  at  all  events,  a  church  for  the  people  if  they  choose 
to  have  it  so."  ■  .  ' 

Of  the  other  branches  and  oiitgrowtlis  of  the 
Sunday  school  the  earlier  report  [proceeds  to  mention 
the  infaiU  department,  as  it  is  called,  tlien  ntnnl:)er- 
ini;"  Sonne  forty-six  scholars,  under  the  chai-L;-e  of  a 
special  teaclun"  in  a  sc|)arate  room.  This  system  is 
retained  at  the  present  day.  Once  a  montli  the 
older  scholars  unite  in  reciting  to  the  pastor  ca-e- 
fully  prei)ared  answers  to  cpiestions  which  are  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  })urpose. 

The  great  Cliristian  festivals  of  Chri.stmas  and 
Easter  are  celebrated  by  the  whole  school.  On  the 
former  occasion,  besides  the  service  in  the  church, 
the  children  assend)le  in  the  clia])el  and  receive 
carL'lulK'  selectech  useful,  and  substantial  gills.  At 
Easier  they  receive  some  simple  llowers. 

i\laii\'  of  the  teachers  visit  tlic  families  of  their 
scholars,  not  always  to  offer  aid,  but  simply  to  make 
a  fi'iendly  call.  In  this  way  sexeral  of  them  have 
come  to  look  uj)on  "  iMrst  Cluu-ch  as  their  stated 
j^lace  of  wor.^hi]),  and  to  the  ])astor  for  those  |)aro- 
chial  services"  \vhich  it  is  always  "his  desire  and 
piu'pose  "  to  render. 

It  is  ])art  of  the  plan  of  the  Sunda)^  school  to  pro- 
vide for  outward  wants,  so  far  as  possible,  "  in  that 
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spirit  of  Christian  love  wliich  makes  receiving  as 
well  as  giving  a  blessing."  In  this  endeavor  the 
most  careful  judgment  is  exercised 'in  the  selection 
of  the  beneficiaries  and  the  ado|)tion  of  the  means 
for  assistance. 

Out  of  the  Sunday  school  sprang  various,  useful 
organizatioiis  for  church  work,  which  are  still  in 
actix'e  operation.  Families  connected  with  the  Sun- 
day school  or  church  receive  work  from  an  employ- 
mx'ut  society,  the  members  of  which  cut  out  the 
cloth  at  home,  and  give  it  to  the  womxMi  to  make 
into  garments.  Each  woman  is  allowed  about  fifty 
cents  a  week,  and  the  privilege  of  buying  what  is 
made  up  at  the  cost  of  the  material.  In  this  way 
mucli  genuine  assistance  is  afforded  with  a  small 
outlay,  and  under  the  most  favorable  aus})ices.  "  In 
1877-78  the  donations  to  this  cause  were  #595,  and 
the  receipts  from  sales  of  garments,  #508.53,  The 
amount  paid  for  n^ateriais  was  ;^394.45,  and  to  the 
workwomen,  $722.6-3.  Work  was  given  to  about  sev- 
enty women,  aiul  there  were  about  fourteen  hundred 
garments  sold.  These  garments  brought  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials,  and  some  of  them  a 
few  cents  apiece  more,  so  that  thei'e  was  more  to  he 
used  in  the  payment  for  work  tlian  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. The  garments  are  very  largely  bought  by 
the  mothers  of  the  Sunday-school  children  and  their 
friends.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  this  charit)'  to  furnish  by  the  way  x'ahiable  in- 
struction in  sewing." 
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Another  most  useful  and  efficient  instiTunentality 
is  the  sewing-school,  which  gathers,  besides  the  Sun- 
day-school children,  a  few  of  their  accjuaintances 
from  the  outside.  This  has  always  been  enu'nently 
successful.  So  po[)ular  did  it  become  during  the 
winter  of  1877-78,  that  "the  second  Saturdax',  when 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  children  collected,  it  was 
necessary,  both  on  account  of  the  lack  of  acconuuo- 
dalions  and  the  dilhculty  in  procuring  teachei's,  to 
gi\'e  notice  that  no  more  outside  the  linuts  of  the 
Sunday  scliool  should  be  brought  without  lea\'e." 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  scIkkjI  is  very  sim- 
]3le.  The  children  are  divided  into  classes,  each 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  teacher.  The 
size  and  number  of  these  clashes  vary,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  At  one  time  tliere  were 
fi-oin  ten  to  twelve,  numbering  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren in  each.  The  order  and  discipline  ai'e  of  the 
best,  and  the  work  very  satisfactory  for  such  young 
pe(^|)le.  The  children  do  not  work  f()r  themselves, 
but  >en(l  the  garments  (o  wortlu'  in^tiUltions,  sucii 
a^  the  Cduldren's  Mission  or  All's,  dwynne's  I  lonie. 
"  I'rizes,  consisting  of  the  calico  for  a  gown  or  an 
apron,  as  a  rewai'd  for  punclual  attendance'  are  dis- 
ti'ibiited  ()n  tlie  last  afti-rnoon  of  the  school."  Since 
tins  enter[jri.se  was  .started  sewing  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  |)ublic  schools,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rendei-  nnnecessar\'  addit  ional  teaching 
to  tlie  chiklrc-n  who  wish  to  gi-ow  u])  with  aii  under- 
standing UhC  ol  theii"  hands. 
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Graduates  from  tlie  sewing-school,  witli  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  make  up  tl^e  dressmaking  class.  It 
has  lately  numbered  thirty-foLU'  girls,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  efficient  teachers,  perform  a  great  deal 
of  skilled  labor.  They  meet  in  the  chapel  twice 
each  week  during-  the  church  season. 

In  connection  with  the  sewino-.school  was  formed 
a  sinoimr-school.  Under  the  direction  of  an  able 
instructress  the  children  have  been  tauijht  to  siuLT 
with  great  readiness  and  accuracy.  The  fruits  of 
this  adnu'rable  training  are  enjoyed  by  the  congre- 
U"ation  on  such  occasions  as  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. 

About  the  time  the  present  form  of  Sunday-school 
was  started,  and  perhaps  a  little  before,  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation  formed  a  ])arish  sewing-circle. 
The  garments  whicli  they  make  are  placed  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good,  without  i-efe]-ence  to  any 
particular  class  or  object.  During  the  war  of  the 
Rebeliion  the  scope,  of  its  cliarity  reached  out  far 
and  wide.  Of  late  years  the  atli-ndance  on  this 
work  has  much  increased.  I'he  meetings  ai'e  held 
in  the  cha[)el  ex'cry  Thursday  morning  from  the- 
annual  Thaidcsgiving  to  the  annual  h^ast. 

In  the  )'ear  1866  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  ])arish 
set  u])  a  vacation  school,  designed  to  kee[)  the  j)oorer 
chiklren,  who  are  unable  to  leave  the  city  during  the 
sui^mier  months,  out  of  mischief.  It  lasted  thi-ee  or 
four  years,  and  pro\'ed  a  great  conTort  to  the  })ar- 
ents  (A  the  children.     .Sixty  chikli-en  coinpi-jsed  this 
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school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  al^out  one 
half  tliat  number. 

One  of  the  last,  but  at  the  same  time  most  origi- 
nal, charities  was  the  newsboys'  school,  which  began 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  civil  war.  The  request 
for  the  use  of  tlie  front  basement  room  (in  Chauncy 
Street  Church)  for  a  free  school  for  tlie  instruction 
in  writing  of  ''poor  young  lads,  especially  news- 
boys," was  granted  Oct.  30,  1861.  Proposed  as  an 
"experiment,  simply,  in  doing  good,"  the  success  of 
which  must  needs  be  doubtful,  one  of  the  parish 
volunteered  to  provide  for  the  entire  direction  and 
expense.  The  school  ne\'er  drew  any  su|)port  from 
the  quarterly  collections  of  the  church.  Some  of 
the  teachers  came  from  other  parishes.  The  at- 
tendance numbered  from  one  to  two  hundred, — 
A'ery  fluctuating,  of  course,  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
material,  though  less  so  perhaj)s  than  one  would 
ex[)ect.  At  the  close  of  his  account  of  this  estab- 
lishment the  iniiiister  sa\'s  :  "  Were  this  attendance 
enforced  in  some  way  l)y  makini;-  it  a  condition  for 
receivini*'  a  license  to  trade  or  lal)or  in  our  streets, 
notfiing  would  l)e  wanting  to  make  this  school  alto- 
gether, as  it  has  been  already  largely,  successful.  So 
long  as  such  I;)oys  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  calling 
iri  the  streets,  schools  adapted  to  their  wants  should 
be  [jrovided  at  the  public  co.^t  and  under  j)ul)lic 
siii)ervi.-.ion.  No  one  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
crime  and  misei'y  which  would  be  prex'ented  in  this 
way.    I'he  City  ( iovernnient  have  beei\  earnestly 
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'  asked  to  see  to  this  thing,  and  until  some  public 
provision  shall  have  been  made  our  school  will 
be  carried  on,  doing  what  can  be  done  in  the 
circumstances.  From  this  school  sprang  a  system- 
atic visitation  of  the  jail,  which  again  suggested  to 
some  good  Christian  people  in  a  sister  parish  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  with  its  excellent  meth.ods 
and  ministries,  and  its  two  country  homes  for  neg- 
lected and  exposed  children  of  tender  years." 

The  attempt  has  thus  been  made  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  all  the  charities  of  First  Churcli.  Very 
little  can  be  known  of  actual  results  from  such  a 
brief  summary.  From  the  time  when  the  present 
minister  first  came  among  them  thei'e  has  been  a 
vast  deal  of  good  done  by  various  members  of  the 
congregation  which  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing. 
"  I>y  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  "  is  all  that 
can'  be  said  of  these  faithful  laborers.  Whether  in 
times  of  special  need,  or  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  HR-,  there  ha\'e  been  those  at^  hand  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  e\'ei-y  burden  and  oiler  an\'  sacriiice, 
those  \\h()>e  lives  have  been  inseparably  bound  n|) 
and  blended  with  the  work  of  this  religious  society. 
To  mention  the  foremost  among  those  who  ha\'e 
succeederl  in  making  this  church  a  centre  of  chari- 
ties and,  as  we  may  say  without  arrogance,  a  loeneli- 
cent  power  in  this  city,  would  recpiire  no  deep  re- 
flection on  the  ])art  of  an)'  one  familiar  with  our 
recent  lii^t()i'y.  To  those  not  so  j)ri\'ileged  it  will 
SLiffice  t(j  point  t(j  the  [)resent  Sunday  school,  and 
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tlicn  to  place  tlVem  in  front  of  one  of  tliosc  beautiful 
memorial  windows  which  adorn  the  chapel. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  18S0-S1. 


From  Miss  Tileston's  Legacy   530.00 

I'"i'()ni  Church  Fnntls  for  the  use  of  tlie  I'onr   1,158.00 

Inltresl  upon  Ikink  Depo.sil   Uj.^H 

I'aster  Collection   468.06 

June  Collecti(^n    .     .  ■   191.24 

No\Lunher  Collecticjn   3-3-07 

Christni  is  Collection   37t).4o 

I'^aster  Flowers  for  the  Children   121.00 

Childi-en's  Christmas  'I'l^ee   355-00 

Country  Week  and  Seaslujre  Home     .     .     .    '   131.00 

hree  Hospital  for  Women   340.00 

Sewing-Circle   110.00 

Associated  Charities   24().22 

Fmployment  Society   603.00 

Jnstiuction  in  1  )ressniaking   262.10 

(3ift  for  Visitor's  Salary   300.00 

Minister's  I'oor  I'ui'se   400  00 

African  Methodist  Chuich,  Charles  Street   450.00 

(Huirterly  Charity  Lecture  ,   160.00 

American  Hnitarian  Association   1,000.00 

I'raterniiy  of  Churches  (1.S80-8 1  and  1881-82)       ....  950.00 

Churih  in  Ann  Aibor   500.00 

"  Sun;l;iy  School  (iazetlcs  "                                                 .  4-^75 

C(tnii  il  aiiiDU^  of  .Sunthu'  School  and  .Minister's  Class  to 

their  own  (  harities   7'-^*9 

Chur(  h  in  l''ianc(;sto\\  n,  N.  H   35 '^'^ 

Contribution  to  250th  Anniversary   1,555.00 


}isio,205.o[ 

•  The  earliest  attemj^t  to  introduce  p;as  into  die 
cluindi  was  made  1  )ec.  9,  1S54,  the  connnitlee  on 
r('])airs  beinc(  antliori/ed,  il  (he\'  deemed  it  expcdi- 
erit,  to  fit  up  the  house  for  the  purpose. 

In  answer  to  a  pro]X)sal  from  I)r.  IV'ahofly  of 
King's  Cliapel,  in    i<^55,  to  form   a  uuion  service 
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for  seme  summer  SiiiKla)'s  between  C]"iaiincy  Street, 
Brattle  Street,  and  the  Chapel  societies,  the  pastor 
of  First  Church  was  instructed  to  ex})ress  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  proprietors  to  any  sus})ension  of 
services,  but  at  the  same  time  to  extend  a  cordial 
offer  of  accommodation  to  l^oth  the  other  churches 
if  they  saw  fit  to  close  their  meetini^-houses  during 
any  portioi^i  of  that  period.  /Mthough  union  ser- 
vices were  indulged  in  at  a  later  period,  before  the 
societ)'  removed  from  Chauncv  Street,  they  always 
took  place  in  First  Church  meetingdiouse,  so  that 
tlie  ch.urch  itself  remained  o[)en  throughout  the 
entire  }'car. 

In  1856  the  minister  referred  to  the  objections 
which  some  had  to  signing  the  covenant  as  a  neces- 
sary requirement  before  allowance  of  particij)ation 
in  the  communion  could  be- granted.  Whereupon 
Dr.  iM-othingham  proposed  the  following  vote,  which 
passed,  witli  one  dissenting  voice  :  ^  "  Tliat  our  pas- 
tor may  feel  authorized  to  admit  any  persons  to 
our  ser\  ice  of  communion  on  their  application,  at 
hi->  di>ci-etion."  The  subject  of  the  use  of  a  Fit- 
ui-gy  in  the  Sunday  worship  was  discussed  at  the 
same  time,  but  no  decided  steps  were  taken.  The 
character  of  the  church  music  formed  a  frecpieiU 
t()])ic  (jf  discussion  also  at  this  ])eriod,  some  ch"ng- 
ing  to  the  (jld-fash ioiied  congregational  tunes,  while 
others  favored  richer  and  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions.. 

1  I)cac()ii  l'"ostcr. 
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The  subject  of  furtlicr  enlarging  the  invitation  to 
tlie  Lord's  Supper  was  introckiced  by  I)r.  Frothing- 
hani,  /Ipril  r,  lie  offered  a  form  substan- 

tially as  follows:  ''The  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  will  be  administered  after  the  benediction 
and  in  behalf  of  the  church.  I  in\  ite  all  who  desire 
to  commemorate  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take 
part  with  us  in  the  observance."  I1ie  question  was 
fmally  reserved  for  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  a 
week  later,  when,  nine  comnumicants  expressing 
themselves  in  favor  and  four  oj)posed,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  ]3astor  to  act  as 
he  should  see  fit. 

Li  the  journal  of  Dr.  l/'rothingham  there  is  the 
hjllowing  entry:  "Thursday"  (November  1),  1849, 
"  l)reached  the  Lectui-e,  Mr.  Robbins  failing  to  ap- 
pear." Between  this  date  and  Sunday,  ^Larch  10, 
1850,  when  I)r.  iM-othingham  preached  his  farewell 
sermon,  the  journal,  w  hile  it  contcuns  other  entries, 
cUics  not  mention  the  "  dduu-sdav  Lecture,"  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  wa^  discontinued  some- 
whei'e  during  that  interval.  The  [)resent  nu'nister 
made  an  effort  to  re\a\'e  it  at  an  earl)-  |)eriod  in  his 
ministry. 

"  A[)ril  8,  1858  (eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.).  Thursdav 
Lecture  was  resumed.  Ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions—  I)aptists,  Methodi.^ts,  Orthodox,  Congrega- 
tionali.^ts,  aufl  I'^piscopalians — were  in\'ited  to  take 
their  turn.  yAmong  others,  the  Rev.  James  Ju-ee- 
]uan  Clarke,   and   the   late   i  )r.    Dimarj,  of  Provi- 
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dence  (tlieii  of  Brookline,  Mass.),  performed  the 
service." 

In  this  modified  shape  tlie  famous  lecture,  which 
formerly  sustained  a  pu])lic  character,  lin<j,-ered  for 
three  or  four  years  as  a  sliadow  of  tlie  ])ast,  and  then 
vanisl-ied.  The  fortunes  of  "  Tliursday  Lecture  " 
are  traced  by  Dr.  r^-othingliam  in  "  Tlie  Shade  of 
tlie  Past,"  written  in  ICS33,  at  tlie  close  of  the  second 
century  after  its  establishment,  and  printed  by  re- 
quest of  the  Boston  Association  of  Congre^'ational 
Ministers. 

The  imjjortance  which  this  ancient  observance 
sustained  while  it  li\-ed  aiid  llourished,  as  well  as  its 
close  connection  with  the  parent  church,  are  faith- 
fully })ortra\'ed  in  this  charming  narrative.  "  The 
lecture,"  he  says,  "  was  a  meeting  of  all  that  claimed 
or  deserved  respect  in  the  neigliborhood.  Tlie  mag- 
istrates were  present ;  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
witl'i  his  counsellors;  and  aftei'  its  appropriate  offices 
were  ended  it  was  f(;llowed  by  a  con\'enti(jn  of  the 
people,  al  w  hich  municipal  regulation's  were  adopted, 
and  questions  of  e\'ery  kind  were  discussed  that 
engaged  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  da)'." 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  its  foundation 
by  C(jttoii  the  lecture  steadily  advanced  in  splendor 
and  imjjortarice.  d  here  i-.  a  gathering  of  the  })eople 
from  evei-y  cpiarter  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  to 
aitend  the  ser\'ice.  "  The  \'illages  send  their  yeo- 
irien  and  i)a:^t(MS.  The  walls  of  I  larx'ard  College, 
that  ha\'e  ri.-^en  at  Ne\\t(jwn,  contrilnite  of  its  lew 
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students  and  fellows  to  swell  the  train.  I'he  schools 
dismiss  their  pupils  in  the  forenoon,  and  are  kL'})t 
no  more  that  day,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  de- 
})ri\'ed  of  so  great  a  privilege.  The  rougli  weather 
of  a  climate  yet  sterner  than  it  has  since  been 
scarcely  thins  the  assembly  that  comes  to  warm  it- 
self with  fervent  words,  and  the  glow  of  a  common 
interest,  and  the  breath  of  its  own  crowd  in  a  cold 
place.  What  an  array  is  here  of  dignity  and  sanc- 
tlt)^  and  comeliness!  What  squares  of  scarlet  cloaks! 
W'hat  borders  of  white  but  artihcial  hair!  What 
li\ing  complexions  —  of  a  less  shining  whiteness, 
and  less  presumptuously  red  —  upon  many  fair  but 
solemn  faces,  which  the  arguments  of  Cotton  have 
di\'esred  of  their  veils  !  And  lest  anything  should 
l^e  wanting  to  so  important  an  occasion,  and  lest  a 
single  interesting  association  of  lile  should  be  over- 
looked or  iniconnected  with  it,  I  hear  the  list  of 
names  repeated  with  a  loud  voice  of  those  who  'in- 
tend,' as  the  good  phrase  still  is,  to  make  themselves 
the  hap[)iest  of  mortals.  Thus  the  i-eci-e;itions  of 
the  )'oung  and  the  meditations  of  the  old,  the  order 
of  the  churches  and  the  guidance  of  the  State,  the 
market-|)lace  and  the  marriage-ring,  ha\e  their  re- 
niembi"ances  bound  togethei'  in  this  ancient  service." 

Until  1679  the  lecture  was  conducted  by  the 
})astor,-^  and  teachers  of  the  old  congregation."  In 
that  year  a  change  took'  place,  the  old  chure  h  allow- 
ing the  mim'^ters  of  other  chui'ches  to  assi>t  in  the 
service.    Towards  tlie  clcjse  ol  the  centur\'  it.^  popu- 
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larity  began  to  wane.  Cotton  Mather  "  gave  notice 
that  the  lecture  was  to  begin  at  eleven  o'clock  in- 
stead of  twelve  ;  rej^roved  the  towns]3eo|)le  tliat 
attended  no  better  ;  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
an  omen  of  their  not  enjoying  it  long,  if  they  did 
not  amend."  The  weather^  was  oftentimes  offered 
as  an  excuse.  On  one  occasion,  in  1715,  during  a 
violent  storm,  only  sixteen  vvonien  and  iwo  lunidred 
men  were  present  The  return  to  Boston  after  the 
siege  was  over  raised  the  occasion  into  tem})orary 
prominence  after  seventy  years  of  steady  neglect. 

After  this,"  says  Dr.  Frothingham,  "  the  lecture 
mielit  have  closed  its  doors.  It  had  enouuh  of 
honor;  I  will  add  nothing  further  to  its  history." 

The  death  of  "  the  eminent  historian  and  excel- 
lent man,  William  II.  Prescott,  late  a  worshipper  in 
First  Church,"  is  noticed  in  an  entry  on  the  church 
records,  Jan.  30,  1S59.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  thiC  church  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
and  the  minister  preached  a  sermon  entitled  The 
Jc)\'  of  the  Christian  Mourner"  on  the  following- 
Sunday,  hV'bruary  6,  which  was  }jrinted  by  rec[Uest 
of  the  society. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  record  contains 
a  rcjoort  of  the  only  legal  contest  in  which  the  (dmrch 
was  e\'er  engaged.  The  coi'poration  was  obliged  to 
bring  the  suit  against  the  city  of  Boston,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  la\'ing  out  of  Chauncy  Place  as  a 
puljlic  highway.  The  land  thus  taken.  It  wih  he 
rememljcred,  became   the  property  of  the  church 
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under  the  deed  from  the  I  lolHngsheads  in  1680,  and 
compensation  was  now  asked  for  so  much  of  it  as 
had  been  taken  for  the  pubhc  use  in  opening  the 
street.  TJie  city,  on  tlie  other  hand,  asserted  tliat 
the  church  had  ah'cady  dedicated  the  property  for  a 
iniljHc  jiigliway  before  the  widening  took  pLaee,  and 
consequently  that  no  legal  damages  had  accrued  by 
reason  of  any  further  taking.  Tlie  report  discusses 
at  length  the  progress  of  the  suit,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  ''able  counsel"  engaijed  in  their  be- 
half,  resulted  satisfactorily  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 

Deacon  James  Hiller  Foster  died  Wednesday, 
]_)ec.  10,  1862,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine, 
hav  ing  served  the  cliUrch  in  his  office  since  March 

Jiarly  in  the  year  1865  the  society  lost  the  fellow- 
ship of  one  whose  ser\'iccs  in  Church  as  well  as 
State  were  'M'n  a  degree  of  eminence"  seldom  sur- 
passed. The  entry  on  the  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Jk)stoii,  Jan.  15,  1865.  The  church  was  this  day 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  worthy  meni- 
bern  in  the  person  of  the  lion.  Julward  I'A'erett,  who  died 
at  his  residence,  No.  32  Summer  Street,  at  about  four 
f)'c]ocl<  this  morning,  seventy  )'ears  nine  months  and  four 
days  old." 

Several  meetings  of  the  Standing  Committee  were 
h.ijld  to  make  api)ropriate  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies,  aiul  to  transcribe  on  the  records 
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of  the  church  a  fitting  sense  of  tlieir  lieavy  bereave- 
ment. Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  church:  — 

"  Wlicrcas  it  has  pleased  the  All-Wise  Disposer  of 
events  to  remove  from  us  sudden  death  our  esteemed 
fellow-worshijiper  and  belo\x"d  friend,  hxlward  liverett ; 
and 

"  Whereas  wc  wish  to  put  on  record  an  expression  of 
our  sense  of  the  great  private  wortli  which  distinguished 
him  no  less  than  his  public  virtues:  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  b)'  his  decease  the  members  of  the  1^'irst 
Church  and  Congreg:ition  ha\'e  lost  one  strt)ngly  -endeared 
to  them  by  the  association  which  has  bound  them  together 
as  \\orsliippers  for  many  years  past. 

Resolved,  That  we  gratcTully  rcmem1)er  the  constant 
interest  which  our  departed  friend  took  in  the  welfare  of 
our  venerable  society,  —  an  interest  which  he  manifested 
to  the  last  by  his  regular  attendance  on  the  ofiices  of  the 
sanctuar)'. 

Resolved,  Th^iX.  we  shall  alwa^'s  hold  his  example  in 
precious  remembrance  as  of  one  who,  while  he  dignified 
our  nation,  especially  in  her  hour  of  trial,  by  his  unselfish 
patriotism,  luimanitv',  and  -generous  dex'otictn  t*)  the  cause 
of  Ivepublican  libert)',  was  no  less  di-^lingu ished  for  the 
humiliL}',  purit}',  and  Christian  excellence  t;f  his  prix'ate 
life. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  I'irst  Church,  and  that  a  co[))'  be  transmitted 
t(j  the  famil)'  of  the  deceased  with  the  assurance  of  our 
most  tender  s)'mpaLh\'  in  this  hour  of  their  hea\'y  he- 
re av  cm  ent." 

Ptibllc  funeral  services  were  held  in  I^rst  Cliurch 
on  Tliur-;day,  January  19;  and  besides  an  address 
on  that  occasion,  tlie  pastor  delivered  a  sermon  on 
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the  following  Sunday  on  "  The  Life,  Services,  and 
Character  of  Edward  Everett,"  botli  of  wliicli  were 
})rinted,  together  with  the  account  of  tl^e  action  of 
the  church  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting,  IVLay  28,  1865,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Everett  made  a  pro|)osal,  whicli  the  record  sa\'s 
was  "  very  well  receix'cd,"  that  the  society  should 
have  a  new  house  of  worshijj  in  some  more  favora- 
ble location.  /Voting  upon  this  suggestion,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Ralph  Muntington  and  other  proprietoi's  of 
Eirst  Church  recjuested  the  Standing  Committee, 
June  2  1,  to  call  a  jjari^h  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  building  a  new  church. 
In  accordance  with  this  request  a  s[)ecial  meeting 
of  the  proprietors,  duly  notiiied  according  to  law, 
was  held  Thursday,  June  29,  1865,  at  which  twenty- 
one  members  were  present.  It  was  then  voted, 
unanimously,  to  sell  the  ]3resent  church  propL*rt\', 
and  all  (jther  ]:)roj3erty  belo]\ging  to  tlie  s(jciety,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall  seem  expe- 
dient to  the  conmuttee  to  l)e  aj^pointed  for  the  pur- 
])ose.  The  same  committee  were  fuilher  authorized 
[()  jjurchase  land,  and  build  a  new  church  edifice, 
w  itii  a  vestry  and  })arsonage,  i[  tliey  deem  expedient. 

Thomas  B.  Wales,  moderator,  in  conformity  with 
the  vote  of  the  meeting,  then  nominated  Ceorge  (). 
Shattuck,  SamuL'l  1  I.  (iocjkin,  lulward  Austin,  Tur- 
ner Sargent,  and  Jehu  Ii.  Piper,  to  join  tlie  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  sex'cn,  iiamely,  Th(;mas  1).  Wales, 
Otis  Rich,  Samuel  E.  Abbot,  (icorge  \V.  jMes.-in- 
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gcr,  Natlianicl  Thayer,  Jolm  Collamorc,  and  D.  W. 
Salisbury,  and  toi^ethcr  constitute  a  buildinij  com- 
mittee.  Tliis  nomination,  being  referred  to  tlie 
meeting,  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

''Attest,  George  O.  Harris,  Clerks 

Tlie  committee  thus  chosen  were  not  lonij  in 
selecting  the  present  site  for  a  new  meeting-house. 
The  lot  of  land  on  which  the  })resent  church  edifice 
stands  "  was  purchased  of  the  city  of  lk)ston  for 
three  dollars  per  foot,  payable  ten  per  cent  cash,  and 
the  balance  in  nine  instalments  and  interest  at  six 
per  cent.  The  treasurer  paid  tiie  hrst  instalment 
of  $5,S(So  in  September,  1865,  and  received  a  bond 
of  the  city.  The  lot  })urchased  contains  19,600  feet, 
the  full  value  of  which  at  three  dollars  ]3er  foot  is 
$58,800." 

On  account  of  the  high  prices  which  then  pre- 
vailed for  materials  and  labor  it  was  deemed  inex- 
pedient at  this  time  to  do  more  than  lay  a  foundation 
f  )r  thr  n.ew  edifice.  It  was  also  decided  not  to  sell 
the  C'hauncy  Street  church  jjroperty  until  some 
more  defmite  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  a  removal.^ 

In  the  f)]l owing  )'ear  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
\'icar  of  Old  lioston  (h^ngland)  in  hopes  of  securing 
the  ''John  Cotton  pulpit "  for  a  ])lace  in  the;  new 
church.    The  attempt,  ho\ve\'er,  |)ro\'cd  unsuccessful. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  edifice  was 

^  'rhc  vote  to  sell  the  Chauiicy  Street  meeting-house  was  not  taken  until 
April  2 r,  iSGS. 
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laid  on  Fast  Day,  April  4,  1867,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  T.  ]]. 
Wales,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee,  Hon.  G.  W.  Messinger, 
made  an  appropriate  statement.  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis, 
the  pastor  of  the  society,  then  read  an  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  box  to  be  placed  under  the  stone, 
as. follows  :  — 

1.  A  sih'cr  plate,  upon  which  arc  inscribed"  tlic  name  of 
the  church,  the  chitc  of  laying'  the,  corner-stone,  the  names 
of  tile  pristor,  of  the  Standin^^-  and  Huildin<4  Committees, 
the  architects,  and  the  princi[)al  contractors  for  building 
the  liouse. 

2.  Service  book  used  in  the  church,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  pastors,  and  the  dates  of  their  settle- 
ments; also  of  the  houses  of  worshij),  and  a  copy  of  the 
cox'enant. 

3.  A  small  pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  church  work 
in  h^irst  Church  for  the  )'ear  1S66-67. 

4.  A  bi-centennial  sermon,  in  m.uui^cript,  i)reached  by 
l\e\-.  Dr.  ]"hH)thingham,  then  pastor  of  the  church,  on  the 
29th  August,  lcS30,  and  printed  at  that  time  b\'  the  societ\^ 

5.  Sermon,  etc.,  at  the  installation  of  the  present  jjastor, 
May  4,  1.S53. 

6.  Commemorative  discourses  upon  I  (on.  k.dw  ard  Kv- 
crett  and  William  1  lidding  krescott,  members  of  the  par- 
i.-ih,  b)'  the  present  pastor. 

7.  Cop)'  of  the  Cdui-.tian  Register  for  March  30,  1867, 
containing  a  short  description  of  the  chiundi. 

8.  Copy  of  h)'mn,  b\'  licv.  \)v.  I'lothingham,  upon  the 
la)'in.g  of  the  corner-st(;ne. 

9.  Rules  and  orders,  and  names  of  IJoard  of  Aldermen 
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and  Common  Council,  etc.,  for  1867,  with  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  his  Honor,  Mayor  Norcross. 

10.  l^oston  Daily  Advertiser,  Post,  and  Journal  for  April 
4,  1867,  and  Livening  Transcript  and  Traveller  for  Ai)ril  3. 

11.  Jkiston  Almanac  and  Directory  for  I'SGj. 

12.  IMonthly  Religious  IMagazine  for  April,  i'iCy'j. 

13.  Sundry  pieces  of  currency. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlie  inscription  on  tlie 
plate  :  — 

This  corner-stone  of   the  First  Churcli  in  I^oston  was   hiid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  Fast  Day,  April  4,  1867. 

Fastor. 
Rev.  Rufus  Fllis.    ■  . 
Building  Co-mmittizk. 
.   Thomas  B.  Wales,  Natlianiel  Thayer, 

Samuel  L.  Abbot,  I).  \V.  Salisbury- 

Samuel  H.  Gookin,  Kdwarcl  Austin, 

.  Geori^e  O.  Sl^.attuck,  Horace  Dupee, 

G.  W.  IMessinger,  John  Collaniore, 

Turner  Sargent,  George  O.  Harris. 

ArCHITI'.CTS. 

Ware  and  V^an  Brunt. 
Contractors. 
Aui;uslus  Lothrop  ami  lienjamin  ]).  Whilcomb. 

The  })astor  then  read  a  few  sentences  from 
2  Chronicles  ii.  and  from  i  Corinthians  iii.  ;  and, 
striking  the  corneivstone,  said, — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  I'^ather  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
I  loly  ( J  host :  Amen. 

"  I  lay  tlie  eorner-stone  of  an  (..•difice  tf)  he  here  erected 
hy  the  name. of  the  J'"irst  Church  of  Clu-isl,  ami  to  l)e  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Almi-^hly  (iod,  throuL^h  his  Son, 
Jesus  (diri.-it,  om'  f.(;r(l.     Other  fmndation  can  no  man  hiy 
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than  that  which  is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we 
ha\'e  redemption  throuL^h  his  blood,  even  the  fori;i\'eness 
of  sins.  The  Law  was  given  by  Tvloses;  but  gnace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Chriht.  Amen." 

Rev,  Dr.  Gannett  then  offered  a 'singularly  aj^pro- 
priate  prayer,  whieh  was  f(jllowed  b)'  a  l^rief  address 
from  the  minister.    Mr.  Kllis  then  said,  — 

"  There  is  one,  always  near  to  the  heart  of  this  C(^ngrc- 
gation,  wliose  enforced  absence  from  these  services  we  all 
deeply  regret,  lie  has  not  ft)rgotten  us,  but  has  put  into 
m\'  hands  this  h)'mn,  prepared  to  l)e  read  after  the  e\'ent, 
antl  )'et  so  fitting  the  occasion  that,  even  against  his  wishes, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  you  here  and  now, 
that  our  dear  and  honored  friend  may  be  connected 
through  s(une  uttered  words  witli  tliis  solemn  and  glad 
occasion."  .  ^ 

Tlie  pastor  then  read  llie  l^eaulifid  l^ymn,  written 
by  J  )r.  iM'otlnngham,  entitled  "  La\'in<j;  the  Corner- 
.Stone  of  a  Cliureh,"  after  u'hieh  the  doxology  — 
'  From  all  that  du'ell,"  etc.  —  was  stmg  b)'  the  as- 
send)]\-,  and  the  bcnedietion  i)r()n()unced  1)\'  the 
pa>t()r.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  oecasion  in 
ex'ury  way  satisfactory. 

'Idle  following  description  of  the  interior  decora- 
tions of  the  present  church  edifice  was  written  by 
the  arcldtects  :  — 

"  d"he  subjects  of  tin:  windows  in  the  bodv  of  tin;  church 
are:  (  >n  the  noi'th  side',  '  The  Transligur.ilion  '  (erected  in 
memory  of  Tui'ner  .Sargent)  and  '  The  Syro- riio'iu'cian 
Woman,*  conti  ibuied  by  Miss  hdi/abelh  bosler.  (  )n  the 
south  side,  ' d  he  dood  .Samaritan'  (eieeli:d  in  nu'iiiory  of 
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John  I'^liot  Thayer)  and  'St.  John  at  the  Last  Supper' 
(erected  in  nienior}^  of  Miss  Abby  Joy). 

"  At  either  end  of  the  transepts  are  siniihir  \vindo\vs,  but 
of  nuich  greater  size,  beini^  nearly  twent}'  feet  hi[;"h.  Those 
in  tlie  north  transept  contain  fuH-leni^th  fii^ures,  about  the 
size  of  hfe,  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  The  sul)jects  l)eneath 
are  '  The  Women  and  the  /Xni^el  at  the  Se[)ulchre'  and  the 
'  Departure  of  Taul  from  I'^i)hesus.'  The  St.  Jolin  windcw 
is  erected  in  memory  of  Peter  C.  Ih'oolvs,  and  the  St.  Paul 
\\'indo\v  in  memory  of  Thomas  locale  Wales. 

"  Idle  south  transept  is  occupied  b)^  \\  indows  of  similar 
size  (contributed  by  Messrs.  Nathanicd  Thayer  and  l^dw^ard 
Austin),  containini^s  in  the  place  of  tlic  i\postles  opposite, 
inscriptions  rekuin<j^  to  the  history  of  the  church.  'On  one 
is  the  cox'cnant  under  whicli  the  church  was  gathered, 
signed  by  Go\'ernors  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  etc.  Jieneath 
is  the  '  Vision  of  tlie  ]\Ian  of  Macedonia,'  —  the  carr)'ing 
of  the  gt)S[)Ld  into  luirope  havdng  been  considered  b)'  the 
founders  of  this  church  as  the  prototy^je  of  its  introduc- 
t'lon  into  America,  tlie  text  '  Ccjme  over  and  help  us  '  oc- 
curi-ing  in  the  original  seal  of  tlie  colon)'.-  'J  he  other  w  in- 
dow contains  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  during 
tlie  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  since  its  foundation. 
J^eneath  are  figures  of  tlie  four  evangelists,  d'he  other  w  in- 
dows were  furnished  out  of  the  funds  (T  the  society,  and 
Consist,  tor  the  most  part,  iiierel)'  of  dc^coi-alix  e  w  ork'.  'Die 
gi-eat  Pose,  liowe\'er,  at  the  end  of  the  church,  over  the 
entrance,  contains  in  tlie  centre  a  figure  of  the  Pamb,  and 
ab(jut  it  a  choir  of  angels  singing  and  ])la}'ing  ujkjii  \'ari- 
ous  instruments.  In  the  nr)rth  transept  is  also  a  small 
window,  neai'Iy  on  a  k:\'el  with  the  e}'e,  containing  in  four 
C(jni[)artments  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  .... 

All  the  windows  are  filled  with  khiglish  glass,  executed 
in  P(jndon  in  accordance  with  the  architects'  sketches,  and 
are  m;idc:  of  \'>hat  is  calk.'d  mosaic  glass  work',  as  distin- 
guished fi-om  enamel  painting.  .  .  . 
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"  The  color  decorations  of  the  clutrch,  which  are  very 
carefully  studied,  and  executed  with  i^reat  elei^ance,  are 
quiet,  but  rich  in  effect,  and  carry  out  tlie  ^^eneral  senti- 
ment of  gravity  and  repose  intended  to  be  conve)'ed  by 
the  treatment  of  the  whole  interior.  Frt)m  the  ends  of  the 
hammer-beams,  and  from  the  roof  at  the  centre  of  the 
church,  are  susi)ended  chandeliers  of  bronze  and  iv^'old.  .  .  . 

"  The  church  contains  one  hundred  and  eii;'hly-se\'en 
pews,  j)ro\'ided  to  accommodate  nine  hundred  and  lift)'-h\'e 
persons.     It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  steam." 

The  chapel  also  has  lately  been  enriched  by  two 
beautiful  memorial  windows.  The  suljject  of  llie 
one  on  the  right  as  you  enter  froin  Mai'lborough 
Street  is  St.  Christopher.  This  win'dow^  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  i\Iary  Anne  Wales,  in  rnenK»ry  of  I\anny 
Cabot  Paine.  The  one  on  the  left  is  The  Young- 
David,"  and  is  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the  mem- 
ory of  (jurdon  Saltonstall. 

Thie  farewell  services  in  Chauncy  vStreet  church, 
on  May  10,  i868,  were  attended  by  a  large  congre- 
gation. The  pastor  .])reached  from  Psalm  xxvi.  cS. 
'idle  sei-mon,  with  the  Scriptures  read  during  the  ser- 
vice, was  printed.  "  IMuch  sensil)ility  was  mani- 
fested by  the  worshiiJi^ers,  many  cjf  whom  had  not 
attended  at  the  church  for  many  years."' 

"On  May  17,  1868,"-  the  congi-egalion  gathered 
for  the  Hrst  time  in  the  r.ew  chapel  on  Marlborough 
Street.  We  cf)nducted  our  service  with  the  aid  of 
King's  Chapel  Lilui-gy,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  our 

1  Cliiiirh  Records,  Vol.  II.  5<S. 

-  Oiii  iiiL;  tlic  smiiiiici-  (>(  iSGS  the  society  was  iiu  iud  to  attciul  services  in 
Arliii^^tou  SUecl  cliurcli. 


I  ll  ril     IIOIJSK    OV  WOKSIlll'. 
COKM'.k   Ol''   I'.I.KKl  l.l'Y   AM)   M  A  K  1,  IK  )  l<  U  1 1  ( ;  1 1  .SlKHUTS. 
1X68. 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer/  The  text  was  the  in- 
scription upon  the  cloister  approach  to  the  chapel, — 
'  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord, 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children,'  " 

The  fifth  house  of  worship  of  First  Church  was 
dedicated  I3ec.  10,  1868.  The  pastor  preached  a 
sermon  entitled  The  Gospel  conmiitted  to  Living 
Witnesses,"  —  Acts  i.  8.  This  sermon,  with  one 
preached  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  dedication  ser- 
vices, entitled  "The  IMind  to  Work," — Nchemiah 
iv.  6,  —  was  printed,  together  with  the  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

The  new  organ  arrived  from  Germany  in  1869.'"' 
The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
Chauncy  Street  property,  even  when  added  to  all 
the  available  assets  arising  from  the  sale  of  pews  in 
the  new  church  and  invested  funds  still  on  hand, 
did  not  nearly  co\'er  the  cost  of  the  present  house 
of  worrship. 

-  Adopted  l)y  vote  of  tlie  church,  Tuesday,  x\pril  21,  iSCiS.  At  the  same 
meetiui;  the  i)re.>eul  colleetiou  of  hyums  was  sul)->tiluted  tor  " 'rhe  (.■hri^tiall 
l'>aher."  'I'he  adoption  of  the  laturgy  \va>.  understood  (and  such  has  heen  the 
practice  ever  >ince)  to  lea\e  room  for  the  free  in(hdgencc  of  e.\tem|)oraneous 
pra\er.  In  1  ^Oy,  the  cliurch  record  says,  "some  con\er-.atiou  was  hehl  as  to 
the  desiral)lene;^>  <;f  C(Miforming,  in  our  achnini^iration  of  llie  Lord's  Supper, 
to  tile  ortler  of  our  lalm,u;\,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  followed  in  thi-,  ob- 
servance, still  it  lainin,^  our  loianer  way.  The  drift  of  opinion  seemed  to  he 
against  any  chan,L;e,  lhom;h  there  were  those  who  earnt-tly  dointl  it.  It 
was  suggested  that  at  s(;me  convenient  time  .m  inlormal  \'ote  shoulil  he  t.d^en 
to  ascertain  the  prepcmderance  of  opinion  as  lo  this  subject.  'Idu  ie  are 
many  wIkj  cleave  stronglv  to  our  old  way."  It  does  not  .ipfiear  that  this 
vote  was  ever  taken.  If  so,  it  must  have  o|)])osed  ;iny  alleralioii,  for  the 
church  still  (lings  to  the  old  way  of  observing  the  communion. 

Mr.  Otto  (Juntz,  a  former  active  member  of  the  soi  iety,  among  other 
useful  servic  es,  carrii'd  on  the  necessary  and  extended  con espoiidence  w  ith 
the  makers  ui  the  iuslrument. 
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But  with  a  generosity  wliich  to  look  Imck  upon 
now  seems  almost  incredible,  various  meml)ers  of 
the  society  pledged  tliemseh^es  to  cover  the  large 
deficiency.  In  this  way  four  sei)arate  subscri])tions 
were  raised,  amounting  in  all  to  over  one, hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  until  at  last,  by 
these  persistent  efibrts,  the  chiu'ch  stood  free  of 
debt/  This  happy  state  of  things  was  reached  in 
1876. 

MiiiioriDula  of  Funds  expoided  in  Constnirfion  of  tJie  lYcio  Churchy  -<cith 


Invested  fund,  $36,885,  at  par,  April,  1866,  rcali/cd   J^3'^>7S5 

Old  cluirch  sold  tor  net   1,35.-'^)^) 

Release  ot  restriction  to  Cii:diing  estate   10,000 

Pews  in  new  church  sold  for  $56,560 

Less  jjaid  for  pews  in  old  church,  say   8,000 

  48,560 

Rlr-^t  si.i1)scrij>tion   8  :;,ooo 

Seco:id  suUscriptiou   36,100 

From  this  should  l)e  deducted  the  total  of  the  respective 
amounts-'  b)'  wliich  the  e\i)enses  current  have  exceeded 
tlie  reeeipl,-,  year!)',  since  1864,  at  whicli  time  the  dcli- 
cienr\- conmienced,  namely  :  — 

I'^rom  iSoi  to  1S70  $10,720 

1S70  to  1 87  I   0,6  [  I 

l^;?'  to  ''"^y-  3,>Soo 

1872  to  1873   .|,Soo 

  31.031 

$316,780 

Taxes  on  the  new  church  before  occupation,  omitted  above    .    .    .  2,500 

$314,280 


^  'I  he  names  ()f  those  who,  by  their  prompt  and  L'.enerous  action,  carried 
the  church  throuj;h  this  ])eriod  are  inscribed  on  the  ie((n(l>  in  ^lalcl'iil  recog- 
nition of  their  servli  e-.. 

-  'I  his  statement  makes  the  chnrch  cost  when  complete  for  oc(  ii|)ation, 
with  organ,  carpels,  gas,  cie.,  S;^l4,:-'.So.     Ii  hn.dly  l  ame  to  about  $525,000. 
'rhcse  liaving  been  p.ud  <Mit  of  the  aixAe  receipts. 
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In  the  report  which  the  committee  make  at  the 
annual  meeting,  April  15,  they  ''announce  to  the 
])roprietors  that  the  corporation  is  now  entirely  free 
from  debt,  and  that  its  affairs  are  in  a  jjrosperous 
condition,  and  that  the  current  receipts  from  pew 
taxes  and  rents  promise  to  fully  meet  the  expenses 
for  the  ensuing  year." 

In  the  year  1870  niembers  of  the  society,  \\'ith 
tlie  consent  of  the  corporation,  sent  the  pastor 
abroad  for  a  vacation  of  six  months,  in  order  to 
recruit  his  health.  Tlie  pulpit  was  meanthiie  sup- 
plied at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

In  the  year  1S78  an  informal  meeting  of  the  \\'hole 
society  (communicants  and  non-communicants)  was 
held  in  the  chapel  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the  church,  which  liad  now  readied 
such  large  proportions.  ''  The  purpose  of  these 
gatherings,  which  occur  annually  shortly  after 
Easter,  is  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  tlie  church,  and  the  good  influences  to  be  sent 
from  iL"  Ik'sIcIcs  these  murtings  there  liave  Ijcen 
others  of  late  years  of  a  more  distinctively  social 
character,  at  whicli  ]:)a|)ers  have  been  read  by  various 
members  (jf  the  congregation,  —  among  others  by 
tlie  late  Judge  Idiomas,  by  Nathaniel  SiLsbee,  and 
by  tlie  })resent  writer. 

Arrangements  were  made  and  most  successfully 
carried  out  f(jr  a  recognition  by  the  parish  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anni\'ersary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
present  past()r.    Tlie  eijtire  congregation  partici- 
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pated  ill  the  cnjoyn-ient  of  the  occasion.  As  in 
former  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to 
give  a  new  incumbent  a  small  "  token  of  their  love 
and  regard,"  so  now  witli  the  same  kindly  moti\'es 
as  applied  to  the  labors  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  their  behalf,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  —  all  who  had  any 
connection  with  the  church,  —  joined  in  a  most 
generous  and  appropriate  recognition  of  those  ser- 
vices. 

In  response  to  this  general  welcome  the  minis- 
ter added  the  following  to  his  anniversary  sermon 
(preached-^  on  the  following  day),  which  the  aj)pear- 
ance  of  the  manuscript  seems  to  indicate  had  Ijeen 
completely  written  without  the  least  suspicion  of  tlie 
pleasure  which  was  in  store  for  hini  :  — 

"  I  niiist  lin^^cr  a  moment  upon  tlic  cxcccdiiiL;'  kindness 
which  so  touched  my  heart  }'esterday.  I  should  deser\'e 
to  be  caUed  a  very  chill  scholar  if  J  have  nut  learned  to 
express  my  c^ratitud.c,  so  abundant  ha\'e  been  m\'  oppor- 
tunities; and  }'et  now,  as  ever,  it  seems  to  me  that  1  lall 
shurt  in  a  httin^-  acknow led^^nient  of  your  thouj^htfulness 
and  <;enerosit>',  and  of  the  alTectionate  confidenct^  which  is 
more  precious  than  the  costliest  olTei'inL^'s.  Let  me  try  to 
])ut  into  deeds  what  I  c;mnot  put  into  words;  and  as  I 
thanl^full)'  accept  the  beautiful  memorial  of  '  oui"  twent)'- 
five  \'ears  to^^^ether '  and  its  accom[)an\'inL;'  1,)ounl\',  and 
read  the  names  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  friends  and 
)'ounL(  children,  —  the  ])arish  list  w'hicdi  )'our  own  han(K 
have  written  down  for  me, —  ma)'  the)'  and  all  thcii-  h  llow- 
worshi[Jijers  become  to  me  anew  my  lari;er  liousehold,  my 
own,  for  whicli  only  inlidelil)'  can  l.iil  to  pro\'ide." 
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Til  is  twenty-fifth  anniversary  sermon  (wliich  lias 
never  been  ])rinted)  gatliers  up  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  period  which  it  covers.  It 
gives,  for  example,  the  following  statistics  :  The 
church  books  show,  in  the  twenty-five  )'ears,  three 
lumdred  and  twenty-h\'e  baptisms,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  additions  to  the  church  covenant,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  marriages,  while  the  Sunday 
school  has  grown  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty."  ^ 

In  the  first  3^ear  of  his  ministry  the  present  pas- 
tor made  the  following  memorandum  :  There  were 
"  eiglity  families  belonging  to  the  church  when  I 
came  to  take  charge.  But  some  whose  names  are 
on  tlie  list  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  society; 
twelve  or  thirteen  have  died  or  removed  from  the 
city,  and  four  no  longer  attend."  The  entire  rental 
of  tlie  church  amounted  to  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars." 

Th.e  last  and  crowning  event  in  the  period  cov- 
ered ]))'  this  hi.^torv  has  already  been  amply  recorded 
in  another  \-olume.^  But  some  mention  at  least  of 
the  occasion  can  hardly  be  omitted  in  this  sketch. 

'  The  miiiiljcr  of  admissions  since  tlie  present  minister  was  settled  (a 
i;eriod  of  twenty-eight  }ear>)  has  now  (June,  iSSi)  reached  three  hinidred 
and  .-^ixty-three.  The  nuniUer  (;[  marriages  during  the  same  period  is  one 
liundred  and  ninety-eight. 

-  The  number  of  families  at  present  connected  with  the  (hnrth  i>l\\o 
hundred  and  fifty,  some  (jf  whom  (about  nno  hundred)  .ire  drawn  tcj  the  .--cr- 
vicc.s  through  the  inllucnce  of  the  Suriday  school,  and  occupy  free  .-^eals  iu 
the  gallery. 

^  "The  Commemoration  by  the  Fir>t  Church  in  lloiton  of  the  Completion 
of  Two  Ihmdred  and  J'  ifly  Vear.^  since  ita  Foundation,"  etc. 
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The  date  finally  fixed  upon  for  the  celebration  r)f 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  First  Church  in  lioston  was  Thiu's- 
day,  Nov.  18,  1880.  All  the  arran;j;ements  [ov  its 
commemoration  were  made  with  great  care  and 
comprehensiveness.  For  the  hrst  time  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  church,  a  special  programme  was  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  The  house  of  worship, 
beautiful  in  itself,  was  adorned  with  added  attrac- 
tions in  the  shape  of  choice  llowers  and  rich 
decorations.  The  programme  included  three  dis- 
tinct observances  :  ist.  Exercises  in  the  church, 
aj^pointed  to  begin  at  two  o'clock  v.  m.  ;  2d.  A 
concert  by  the  church  choir  at  eight  oclock  in  the 
ex'cning  ;  3d.  A  social  reunion  and  rej^ast  in  the 
chapel  at  the  close  of  the  musical  entertainment. 
Although  only  a  limited  number  of  tickets  to  the 
body  of  the  house  could  be  issued,  \'ery  few  seats 
appeared  to  be  vacant  when  the  afternoon  ser\'ices 
began. 

.Among  the  in\'ited  guests  were  the  conuuander 
(Charles  \V.  Stevens)  and  staff  of  the  Ancient  and 
Monorable  Artillery  Company,  —  an  organization 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  pari.^h,  —  who,  witli  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  celebrati()n,  occu])ie(l  i-e- 
servcd  seats  on  the  lloor  of  the  church.  The  galler}' 
was  free  to  the  public.  Besides  the  si)eakers  there 
were  present  on  the  jdatform,  erected  in  the  chancel 
of  the  cluu'ch,  Mr.  Ralph  XWaldo  bunerson,  l\lr.  jus- 
tin  Winsor,  Mr.  r\larshall  P.  Wilder,  and  the  Rev. 
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Drs.  A.  p.  Pcabocly,  F.  H.  Hedge,  E.  E.  Hale,  and 
a  few  others.  The  s]3eakers  were  the  1  Ion.  Nathan- 
iel Silsbee,  —  who  made  the  address  of  weleonie  in 
the  absenee  of  the  ehairnian  of  the  eommittee  on 
the  celebration,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  —  the  Rev. 
George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  his  lixcellency  Governor  John  I).  Eong,  his 
Honor  jNEiyor  Frederic  O.  Prince,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  Unix'crhity,  President  Noah  I^:)rter  of 
Yale  Colle^ge,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.13.,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D.,  Hon.  Rob- 
ert  S.  RaiUoul,  Rev.  G.  \Y.  Briggs,  D.D. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  pastor  of  the  church 
made  the  opening  prayer,  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. Joseph  T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  read  selections  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  William  Everett,  Ph.D.,  dcli\-- 
ered  a  j^ocm.  The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  con- 
tributed a  hymn,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  a 
benediction  asked  by  Rev.  John  H.  Morison,  D.D. 

Ex-er^  thing  combined  to  make  the  occasion  most 
memoral)Ie  in  the  annals  of  Church  and  State.  The 
dignified  luiie  of  the  speeches,  the  excjuisite  grace 
of  the  wiitten  contributions,  and  tlie  car^'ful  render- 
ing of  tiie  musical  selections,  were  all  so  well  adapted 
and  arranged  as  to  hold  the  close  attention  of  a  large 
and  symijathctic  audience  to  the  very  end,  and  left 
absolulLiy  nothing  to  be  desired. 

At  the  aj)pointed.  time  the  cliurch  clioir,  consi.^  t- 
ing  of  MibS  Annie  Louise  Gage,  soprano,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie M.  Noyes,  contralto,   Mr.  W.  II.  Fessenden, 
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tenor,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  I  lay,  l^ass,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Foote,  leader  and  aecompanist,  gave  a  most  delight- 
ful concert  ;  after  whieh  tlie  society  and  a  few  in- 
\ited  guests  passed  into  the  cha})el  to  indulge  in 
the  more  informal  festivities  of  the  day.  The  com- 
mittee of  twelve  in  charge  of  the  celebration  con- 
sisted of  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
Nathaniel  Thayer  (chairman),  Mon.  G.  Washington 
Warren,  George  W.  Wales,  Hon.  George  S.  Hale, 
Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Rogers,  Miss  Gertrude  S:  IJllis,  James 
C.  White,  Asa  P.  Potter,  Joseph  B.  IMoors,  Thomas 
Minns,  William  F'.  Matchett,  and  Thomas  O. 
Richardson. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  i)art 
which  the  church  took  in  the  city  celebration  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  The  old  ties  which  formerly  knit  the  two 
together  so  closely  were  properly  recognized  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  evening  of  September  16  a  fitting 
address  was  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  behalf  of 
lur.^t  Church,  on  invitation  from  his  Honor  Mayor 
Prince,  by  the  Hon.  G.  Washington  Warren,  a 
member  of  the  society.  On  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tiun  Rev.  George  E.  Iillis,  D.  D.,  in  the  absence  of 
his  bnjther,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  who  was  spend- 
ing a  vacation  aljroad,  performed  the  duties  of  chap- 
lain at  the  exercises  which  took  j^lace  in  the  Old 
South  Church.  Besides  the  chaplain,  a  part  of 
tlie  committee  of  Mrst  Church  rode  in  cai-riages 
as  invited  guests  in  tlie  grand  procession  which 
followed. 
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i        The  history  of  First  Church  has  been  thus  traced 
I     dowu  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
\     broken  prosperity.     L^^rmed  at  a  renioter  period 
;     than  tlie  town  of  Boston,  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  from   its  loins.    Hand  in  hand  the 
two  proceeded  for  many  years,  each  assisting  the 
other  in  the  exercise  of  a  common  sway.     In  course 
of  time,  however,  the  tie  was  loosened,  until  at  last 
the  church  was  left  to  accomplish  its  own  work. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
this  church  was  gathered,  and  still  it  lix'cs  and  bears 
its  fruits.  Born  in  adversity,  in  spite  of  all  *' com- 
plaints and  evil  prophecies,"  it  has  been  steadily 
ad\'ancing  down  to  the  present  day.  Departed,  some 
say,  from  the  creed  of  its  founders.  Ver)'  true,  but 
departed  to  some  purpose.  Mas  the  religion  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  suffered  on  that  account.^  If 
-  religion  lives  in  good  works,  then  truly  is  this  parent 
church  illustrating  as  good  a  creed  as  that  of  its 
earl)'  filliers. 

In  the  words  of  a  former  ])astor,'  "  I  ha\-e  consid- 
ered the  days  of  old,  the  )'ears  of  ancient  times." 
])U[  let  us  give  heed  to  the  warning  which  the  pe- 
rusal teaches.  Communing  with  the  i)ast  history 
of  a  church,  however  interestincr  and  suir crest ive 
!  it  mav  be,  is  scarcely  worth  indulging  unless  it 
affords  us  lessons  for  tlie  future.  As  we  look  l)ack 
on  tlie  long  array  of  those  whose  serx'ices  in  this 
'     church  are  still  a  li\'ing  testimony,  we  seem  to  be 

^  I))-.  Fiutljiii,^]rini  ip,  his  T!i CMitcnnial  sciinon. 
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compassed  about  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  We  feel 
their  presence  and  their  guiding  influence,  l^ake 
courage,  they  seem  to  say.  l>ear  up  tlie  ark  of 
God  and  press  onward.  Another  century  is  yet 
before  you. 


These  pages  were  passing  to  the  press  when  tlie 
nation  —  one  might  almost  say  in  common  with  the 
civili/.ed  world,  so  wide-spread  were  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  —  was  called  upon  to  observe  a  day  of 
mourniuL!:  for  the  martyred  Prcbident  of  the  United 
States.  The  time  set  apart  for  the  observance  in 
Boston  was  eleven  a.  m.  on  Monday,  Sept.  26,  1S81, 
corresponding  to  the  day  and  hour  w^hen  the  fun- 
eral rites  were  to  be  performed  in  Cleveland,  (3hio. 

Commemorative  services  were  held  in  First 
Church  on  two  successive  da\'s.  The  first  was  on 
.Sunday,  September  25,  when  the  minister  [nxached 
a  memorial  sermon  from  Rev.  xx.  12,  which  was  Hs- 
tunud  to  with  marked  attention.  On  the  day  of  the 
natif)nal  observance  the  nunister  condticted  the  ser- 
vice for  the  btn-ial  of  the  dead,  and  l)ricf  imprussix'c 
addresses  v/erc  delivered  by  Dr.  George  1'].  Jillls, 
brother  of  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  O.  I).  iM-othingham, 
a  son  of  the  late  minister  of  iMrst  Church.  At  the 
close  of  thiis  service  the  congregation  united  in 
singing  the  anthem,  "God  bk^s  our  nati\'e  land," 
by  J.  S.  Dwight,  to  the  tune  of  "America." 

On  both  occasion^  the  entrances  to  the  church. 


I 
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the  pulpit,  choir  railing,  organ,  chancel,  and  com- 
niunion  table  were  heavily  draped  in  black,  relieved 
with  bands  of  white.    The  sino'ino:  of  the  choir  was 

o  o 

very  impressive,  especially  on  the  latter  occasion, 
when  it  was  without  any  organ  accompaniment. 
Both  services  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  ear- 
nest and  solemn  manner  with  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  profound  impressions  which  they 
produced  upon  the  congregations. 
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OFFICERS   AND    BENEFICIARIES  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 


LIST   OF   MINISTERS    OF   THE    FIRST  CHURCH 
IN  BOSTON. 

John  Wilson.    Installed  as  teacher,  Aug.  27,  1630;  as  pastor,  Nov.  22, 

1632.    ])iccl  Aug.  7,  1667,  aged  7S. 
John  Cotton.    Installed  as  teacher,  Oct.  10,  iG]].    Died  Dec.  23,  1652,1 

aged  67. 

John  Norion.  Installed  as  teacher,  July  23,  1656.  Died  April  5,  1663, 
aged  57. 

John  Da\  enport.  Installed  as  pastor,  13ec.  9,  166S.  Died  March  15, 
1670,  aged  72. 

Jami.s  Ai.i.i:n.    Installed  as  teacher,  Dec.  9,  1G6S.    Died  Sept.  22,  1710, 

ag.d  7^ 

J<jii.\  ()xi:NHRir)GK.  Installed  as  pastor,  Aj)ril  10,  1670.  Died  Dec.  28, 
1674,  aged  66. 

JosHOA  MooiJi.v.  Installed  as  assistant.  May  3,  16S4.  Died  July  4,  1697, 
aged  65. 

John  Haii  i.v.  Installttl  as' as^,i^taat,  July  17,  h>9v  Dici.l  Dec.  12,  1697, 
aged  53. 

l)i:Nj  \MiN  Wadswor  PH.  Ordained  Sept.  S,  iGijG.  (Chosen  presitlent  of 
Ilarv.ird  College,  1725.)     Died  Mar.  12,  1737,  aged  67. 

Tho.M.\S  ]iRlD(;K     Installed  May  10,  1705.    Died  Sept.  26,  171  5,  aged  5S. 

Tho.MAS  F(JXf:RorT.    Ordained  Nov.  20,  1717.    Died  June  iS,  1769,  aged  72. 

Charles  Chauncy,  D.D.  Ordained  Oct.  25,  1727.  Died  Vl\k  fo,  1787, 
aged  82. 

John  Clarki'.,  D.D.    Ordained  July  8,  1778.    Died  April  2,  i7()8,  aged  .12. 

'  '■  Theire  was  z  starr  apjjearcd  on  >"-■  i/'i  of  lo"'  nr;  lA^j.  dark'.-  and  vet  '^rcat 
for  toini).isse.  w'''  Lont^  blaze  dim  also  to  y •  c.ist.  and  was  ciuicke  in  y  niotidii.  .iiid 
every  niglit  it  was  less  and  less  till  y  22  of  y-  same  niondi  and  then  it  did  no  iik.k."  ap- 
peare,  it  bcin'^  y^'  night  before  C  Reverend  Teacher  mr  Jd/di  Cof/oii  Died  y  flrcalcT 
Starr  in  y  ■  Churches  of  Christ  y'  we  coidd  licarc  of  in  y  Cliristi.ui  world  foi  opc  iiiii^ 
and  vnf(jlding  y*  coim'-sclls  of  Christ  to  y-  cluuclies.  and  ail  y  Christian  wuild  did  re- 
ceive light  by  liis  Ministry."  —  Churcli  Records^  flydeaf. 
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William  Emerson.  Installed  Oct.  16,  1799.  Died,  May  12,  181 1,  aged  42. 
John  Lovi.jov  Ani:ui-.     Ordained  July  14,  181  j.     JJied  Oct.  17,  1814, 

aged  31. 

N.vniANiKL  Lancdiw   Frotiiinuham,  T).]).     Ordained  Mar.   15,  1S15. 

(Resigned  March,  1S50.)    Died  April  4,  1870,  aged  76. 
RuKUs  Ellis,  D.D.    Installed  May  4,  1853. 


RULING  ELDERS  OF  FIRST  CHURCH. 
August    27,    1630.     In'Crease  Nowell. 

Xctv'b'r   22,    1652.     Tikj.mas  Oliver  (died      i  ot      ri'''  m'?  1657). 
October  10,    1633.     Thomas  Levereit  (died  the  3  :  of  y^"  2  ni"  :  1650). 

r  James  J'enn  (died  y-  30  of  8  uv:  71,  u'/a/.  70). 
12  of  y-^  7''' in?  1650.  ]  WiLLVAM  C(JLi;r()N  (died  y"  i  of  y^ '6^''  uv:  1662). 

'  Jacoh  Eliot  (died  the  6^1'  of  y^  3  ' in?  1651). 
10  of  y-' 2'' ni-^  1670.     John  Wlswell. 

28  :  2  :  72.     Thomas  'Clarke. 
August    14,    1679.     -^^i"-  l^KOL'T  and  Mr.  Addinc  ion. 

March  19,  1694/5.  Mr,  JosEi'H  IIkiixhiam  '  and  Mr.  TiiOMAS  JacKsON. 
Sepi'b'r  18,    1701.     Deacon  Bridgilvm  and  Deacon  Cup. 


DEACONS. 

Aug.  27,  1630.    William  Gach.r  (died  Sept.  20,  1630)  and  Willia.m  As- 

riN\S  ALL. 

Ociubcr  10,  1633.    (;iLi;s  ImIvMIN'. 

27'''  of  y'  9 nioneth  1636.  .M^Wili.lAM  1 1  r  iX'l !  L\  m  )\  and  J  ACuli  FlVoIT. 
17  of  y^  3  ni':  1640.    Vai.eni  IN i;  Hill  and  Jacdi;  Elvoi  i'. 

1643  (.').      WlLI.VAM    CoLIiRON    (or    C'ot.RORN  I.). 

7  ni  '  1650.     Tiio.\L\s   Mausu ALL,  Ja.mi:s  Johnson,  Rich  :  Tki  sdall. 

(Johnson  w.'is  dismissed  from  (;flice  in  16O7. —  Clito-ch  Nrcorils,  31  ) 
In  the  year  1666  &  67.    Jacob  FLiorand  I'^dwakh  I^ansiokd.    (i'xiih  dis- 

mi>->ed  from  ofike  in  166S,  tluring  the  Davenport  conlroversy.  —  C/utn/i 

A\-(  Or(/s,  31.) 

14  of  y  12  m'.'  1668.     Henry  Rihooham,  l^oKi  ur  S.vlndi.rs,  IIlnry 
Allen. 

September  6,  1696.    David  Coi'R  and  John   Marion-,  Jim'  (dii-d  Jan.  3, 
1727/S,  (f(at.  75). 

1  '-Mr.  |(.-cpli  nri'I-h.ini,  one  of  the-  Kullii-  I'l.ln^  of  tlu.  (  luiu.li,  died  J.my  5''' 
17OCS/9.     His  death  was  uiiieli  laiiiciUcd."'  —  C/taii/i  A'ao/  J^,  </j. 


TREASURERS. 


November  9,  1701.  Isaiah  Tay  (tlisniisscd  to  the  church  of  Drs.  Colmau 
and  Cooper,  May  l.}  :  17 Ji.  —  Clutrili  Records,  59,  113,  289). 

Octobers,  1704.    Thomas  lIuisuAKr  (died  Nov.  7,  1717). 

April  12,  1719.  Samuel  Marshall  (dietl  Feb.  10,  1742/3,  ^r/aA  91)  and 
JoNAiiiAN  \ViLLL\MS  (died  March  27,  1737,  uiat.  62). 

May  23,  1731.    Zkch.  Thaver  (died  Feb.  7,  1735  C).  52). 

November  9,  1735.    THo^LA.s  Wait. 

April  7  (.'),  1736.    Cornelius  Thayer  (died  April  10,  1745,  aiat.  59). 
October  16  (.?),  1737.    Jona  ihaxN  Williams. 

August  18,  1747.    Danmel  Marsh  ("But  to  this  day,  Jan^y  i,  1754,  declines 

being  ordained." —  CJnirch  Records,  97). 
1779  (•'')•    JaC(jb  Williams  and  James  Thwing. 
December  20,  17S9.    David  Tilden  and  James  Morrill. 
February  5,  1815.    James  IIiller  Foster. 
May  iS,  1862.    George  Oliver  Harris. 

April  II,  1872.    John  Collamore  and  George  Washington  Warren. 


TREASURERS. 


1727. 

Jeremiah  Allen  (resigned  in  1732). 

June 

20, 

1732- 

Jonathan  Jackmjn  (died  in  1736). 

Aug. 

20, 

i73'J- 

J(;HN  Wheelwright, 

July 

8, 

1755- 

William  Ulair  Townsend. 

July 

8, 

1777' 

JtjiiN  Waldo. 

i77«. 

[osi-.iui  Wehh. 

July 

10, 

1787. 

J)AViD  -I'lLDiN  (died  in  i8i3or  181.1). 

julv 

26. 

iSup 

James  Thw  ing  (roigned  tlie  ^anie)ear). 

July 

iS, 

1815. 

James  .Mokkii.l. 

July 

31, 

1827. 

J  A. MLS    11.  FlJSIER. 

Nov. 

20, 

1827. 

\VlLLlA.M    1IaM)1,N,  Jr. 

July 

'9. 

1831. 

David  Francis. 

J"iy 

19. 

1836. 

liENJAMIN    B.  Al'l'LETON. 

April 

16, 

1 8.,  4. 

foiiN  IIooriiR. 

Aj.iil 

1(3, 

1S50. 

I)A\-iD  Francis. 

April 

19. 

•«53- 

I'jAVARD  ]•'.  Weld. 

April 

!7. 

1855. 

ChARLI.S   L.  IFWWARD. 

April 

29. 

1863. 

George  W.  Messinger. 

April 

19. 

1870. 

(;i.()k(;E  0.  Harris. 

Ajjril 

i7> 

1877. 

George  L.  DEiiL.jis. 
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July    8,  iSoS.  Samukl  Bradford. 

July   26,  1814.  Jamks  II.  l<"usrER. 

July   31,  i82[.  David  Francis. 

July   28,  i^2i).  Danif.l  L.  Giiiiii;NS. 

July    16,  1833.  CiiARiJis  C.  Taink. 

July  21,  1S35.  Bknja.min  B.  Aitleton. 

July   19,  1836.  Daniel  L.  GiiiOENs. 

July   17,  183S.  Thomas  Sherwin. 

April  19,  1842.  John  P.  Bicelow. 

April  16,  1844.  J.  Thomas  Sievenson. 

April  15,  1845.  John  P.  Bioelow. 

April  21,  1846.  Rev.  Charles  Brooks. 

Feb.     4,  1850.  J(-»SEi'H  II.  Buckingham. 

April  19,  1859.  Ceorc.e  O.  Harris. 

April  17,  1877.  George  L.  Deulois. 


EXPLANATION.S.  —  "  Re-elected  "  indicates  that  the  same  individuals  hold  over 
from  the  preceding  year,  i.e.  continue  in  oliice. 

Where  one  memljer  retires  and  another  is  substituted  iu  his  place,  no  other  change 
occurring,  the  full  list  is  not  repeated,  but  tlie  name  of  the.  new  member  is  placed  in 
italics ;  e.  g.,  "July  12,  1743,  substitute  Edxvard  Jackso)i  for  Capt.  Bedgood  ;  "  in  this 
case  Edward  Jackson  is  the  only  new  niL:iuber.  In  every  other  case  than  the  foregoing, 
unless  specially  mentioned,  the  list  for  each  year  is  given  in  full. 

The  li-^t  of  admissions  prior  to  a.d.  1640  is  copied  from  the  church  records  in 
"  Mem         llistury  of  Boston,"  Vol.  I.  565. 


COMMITTEES  OF  S EATERS. 

Aug.  14,  1679.  Deacon  Allen,  I-'avre  We.athi.r,  i\P  Pro(I[',  Cap' 
Townsi:ni)  aiul  Di.i.ring. 

June  24,  1691.  IVP  Sami'son  SroDDARit,  "SV  BRcnvN]'!,  aiu!  AP  James 
Barnes  "added"  to  the  aforesaid  ("oniniitlee. 

Nov.  24,     1691.     Parsons,  S.vmi'son  Sr(H)i)\Rn,  and  Browne. 

Jan.    12,  1C9V4.  Cooke  &  AP  Adinc;  roN  "adiled  to  the  three"  [pre- 

ceding]. 

April    2,     17/3.     Dr.  Cook,   Coll"   IIutchixson,    AP  AnniNc.roN, 

ICliakim  I  It!  rcHiNsoN,  roll"  T()\vnsi;ni),  Deacon 
Marion,  AP  WLLLsri  o,  M'  Jer.  Allen,  M'  Goik  11. 

Sc])t.  27,     1715-      Deacon  IIu'RHARD,  added  to  the  aforesaid  ( '(MuniiKeo. 


ANNUAL  'COMAIITTEES. 


Aug.  iS,  171S.  "Elisiia  Cook,  Esq"".,  &  William  ITutchinson,  Esq""., 
were  chosen  sealers  to  join  ^vith  and  assist  the  sealers 
that  be  ah-eady." 

May   18,     1725.     Hon.   Coll.   Townsknd,  Treasurer   Allin,  Capt. 

GoocH,  Capt.  Greln,  &  M"^  Jonai-han  Waldo. 

Jan.  25,  1727'S.  Elisiia  Cooke,  Jer.  Allen,  Natii'-  Green,  James 
Goocii,  and  Ji.)N'"  Waldo. 

Aug.  16,  1731.  Co];  ISVKIELD,  Caj)'  Wadswortii,  Mr.  Jackson,  Capi 
Ueduood,  and  .Mr.  Cornelius  Waldo. 

Aug.  20,  1736.  Joseph  IIubhard  and  John  Wiieelwrkhit,  chosen  to 
fill  vacancies,  (Sealers  chosen  annually  after  this  date.) 

Aug.  31,  1737.  The  lion'^''^  Joseph  Wadsworth,  Esq.,^  Capt.  Jeeerv 
Bedgood,  Mr.  Joseph  HainiARD,  Mr,  Corni^lius 
Waldoe,  and  Mr.  Nath'-  Balston. 

Jan.  23,  I73S/9.  (Substitute  //oji.  Col'.  lVi/it/i?-op  tor  lion.  Joseph  Wads- 
worth.) 

July    14,     1742.  (Re-elected.) 

July    12,     1743.     Substitute  A''</<t'.7;7/  ^/r/w;/ for  Cai)t.  Bl'.DGOOl). 
luly    10,     1744.     Subslilute  Mr.  Edwurd  Gray  for  Col.  WiNTHROP. 
July     9,     1745.  (Re-elected.) 
July    22,     1746.  (Re-elected.) 


ANNUAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Tlie  name  of  the  committee  is  changed  and  their  functions  enlarged  in  1747  by 
vote  of  the  church.  —  Church  Records^  161.) 

July  14,  1747.  (Re-elected.) 

July  25,  174S.      (Re-elected.)     .  , 

July  2S,  17  ji).  (Ri--cle(,ted.) 

July  10,  1750.     (Substilutc  r<///.  Jeremiah  Crccii  for  Mr.  hlDWARD  Gray.) 
July  23,  1 7 51.     NArii'.-  liALsroN,  l'.s(i.,  Jericmv  GKi:i.N,  I'Isq.,  M''.  1':d\vi> 

[ACKSijN,  Mr.  Jonathan  Wii.lianls, 
July  30,  1751.     (Increased  to  7.)    CoRM  i.ius  W.\LDo,  I'^sq.,  Mr.  Joseph 

lIui;PARD,     Maj'  l'n\viN(;. 


1  Not  a  coininunicaut. 
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STANDING  COjMMriTEES. 
(The  term  "Standing  Committee"  is  fust  distinctively  apiilied  in  1752.) 

July  14,  1732.  Natii'-  15ALST(jN,  Esq.,  Edward  Ja(^kso.\,  Jkr.  CIri  in, 
Esq.,  Deacon  Wauk,  Mr.  Sam.  Hill,  ^Ir:  W-^'  I'-laik 
TowNSLND,  &  Deacon  Wiluanls. 

July  10,  1753.  Natii';  iiALsruN,  lisq.,  Cap'.  Jkr.  Grlln,  Mr.  Sam'  '  Hill, 
Mr.  W"^'  lii.AiR  Tuw.N'SLND,  Maj''  Natii''-  'J'hwini;,  M"" 
W"*'  Fairfield,  &  Mr.  Blnja.  Auslin. 

July  9,  1754.  (Reduced  to  5.)  Jerl.miah  Grlln,  I'^^q.,  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson,  Mr.  13enja.  Austin,  Mr.  Sa.mui.l  Hill,  & 
\V-^'  Fairfield. 

July  8,1755.     ([ncrcased  to  7.)    Mr.  Townsend  &  Mr.  K.Niciir  added 

to  the  jjrcceding  iMunber. 
July  13,  1756.     (Substitute  IMiddlecott  Cooke  for  .Mr.  Enmciit.) 
July  19,  1757.     (Substitute  JoM-ph  Great  tor  Edward  Jackson. ) 
July  I  I,  1758.      ( ive-elecled.) 
July    9,  1759.  (Re-elected.) 

July  7,  1760.  (Substitute  JoJt)i  IVIicchor'r^ht  {v,x  W  Eai  Rl'  l  KLD.) 
J\dy  14,  1761.'    (Substitute  JoIdi  Gray  U\\  W  iieli.wru;ii  I'.) 

July  27,  1762.  (Re-elected.) 

July  12,  1763.     (Substitute  John  Salter  iox  Sam'^'  Hill.) 
Julv  10,  1764.  (Re-elected.) 
July    9,  1765.  (Re-elected.) 

1766.     (No  record.) 
July  14,  1767.  (Re-elected.) 

July  12,  1768.     (Substitute  Daniel  JE/AA^  for  JoiiN  Salter.) 

fulv  II,  1769.      (Substitute  Samuel  l\irtrid;.:e  tor  DANIEL  \ValD().) 

luls   10,  1770.      (  ke-elei  ted.) 

luly  10,  1771.      (  Substitute  .S'./M//c'/ yV/y/A  / A'//,  A\wy.,  for  MlDDI.ECOT  COOKF.) 

lulv        '77--  (Re-elected.) 

July  13,  1773.  (Re-elected.) 

July  12,  1774.  (Re-elected.) 

1775.      (Xo  record.) 

Aug.  13,  1776.  Jlr^  (iRi;r,N,  Sam'  I'e.mimor  pon,  l-'-sc].,  Jn'.'  C^.rav,  I'scj., 
Cap',  Sam'  l'ARTRiD(,r:,  Joslimi  ( ; uio:n  lla i',  I'.sq'.,  Jn" 
1,1  A  i;RErr,  \:  M^.  J  wits  TiiwiNc. 

July    8,1777.     (Substitute  y.'.w /////',■/'/>  for  Jn'  L!v\-i:ki:tt.  ) 

July  13,  1778.  John  (Jray,  l".s.|C,  ('apt.  Sxmim.l  I' \  rtri  d>  ■  M'  Jamls 
'I'llWlNi;,  M'  j"Si  I'll  W'l  i;i;,  .M'  I  A<oi;  \V  1 1.1  1  \  M  s,  j  n  11  \ 

15ROWNF,        NR  JnllN    W  \1  Du. 

fuly    6,  1779.      (SubMitute  John  f.moe/l  for  buiN  Waldo.) 

|nly  M    i7:-:o.      (Sul)^titute  //ou.  lUitj.  Aiidni  fui  JaMLS  ElIWlNO.) 


1^ 


J 


i 


STANDIxNG  COMMITTEES. 


Tiilv 
J  my 

10 

17S1. 

Iloni  l)KNi.  Ai'STTN,  Jn'^  1>ro\vn,  Es(|.,  dipt  Sam.  1'ar- 

'i'Rii)(;i;,  losici'H  W'kisi!,  M""  John  C'i;nnin(;iiam,  Deacon 

(vcoii   Williams,  AI'^  John    Eowicl-L,    cv:    Cupt.  Jn'' 

1  I  IN'K  LI'.V. 

July 

n 

( Re (1  uccd  to  3.)    ll(jn'''*-'  ISi'Nj.  Ausi'iN,  J)cacon  Jac^oh  ^VIL' 

LLVMS,  Ji  J.Sl'.l'lI  W 

1 

J' 

(IncrcasL'cl  to  5.)    Cajj'  Sam'-  Pari'r I i jo i':,  J(»si;i'ii  Wi'.HH, 

1  )oa.  [  vL'oii  \Yn. LLVMS,  CajJt.  Jn'^  Ni^yi^LL,  Cap'  (.'orn' 

Fi;LLo\ys, 

(Increased  to  6.)     Dea.   Jacob   \Viii,iams,  D^a.  jA.Nfi's 

TiiwiNG,  Cap"^  Sam'-  Pariridol,  Jijux  (IkAy,  I'^scp,  M'' 

J(3SEPII  RUSSKLL,  [oSF.LH  W'l'.lfli. 

July 

[ 

170 

1  Ti  Pi]\^r^^f]    tn     C  )       I  )"     1  A  ( "(  )!i    W  1  1  I  I  A  \[  ^      I         T  \  ^     T  1 1  W  I  V  r " 

J<^Sl'',l'H   WlilO!,  J(>S1'>1'1I   1\. IJ SSI'. LL,  J'*S.    ISvKKLl  L. 

|ulv 

'.7» 

^     1 1 1  ^-it  i  ^i  1 1      /)'■    /\/'    Z/"^   Ahh/,'i/iii  f(ir   1(1^    1  1  A  l;    I' i  r  \ 

A 11"- 

f  1 

'  4' 

1 7S6. 

|()S.  I'MvRI'^ll      JamI'-s  AloRRiLL  weic  acKlc'Ll  to  the  [)rc- 

July 

10 

17S7. 

Mr.  Josici'ii  RiTssF.LL,  JoSEPii  IjARRKLL,  iLstp,  Deacon  |ami;s 

l  iiWLN'G,  l^eacon  [aooh  Wili,ia-Ms,  AP  Jami^s  Mi)ri;ill. 

Tilly 

s, 

17SS. 

Deacon  Jacou  \Vi li.lvm^,  Josiiiui  Parri  l,  l^scp,  .Mr.  I  ).\.- 

viD  TiLDKN,  M""  \Villl\m  Morrii  ,  Mr.  W'lLLLA.M  Smuh. 

July 

8, 

1788. 

Mr.  Ja.mics  M()KRIL  was  added. 

ru'y 

7, 

1780. 

Hon.  pKNf.\MLM  Austin,  [r.,  M*"  JA^^^.s  Morrill,  J()S1':i  ii 

Barrkll,  I'lsrp,  Dr.  Natilvnii:!-  W.  Ai'i'LioruN,  Wil- 

- 

liam  Smu'ii. 

Aug. 

9, 

1789. 

{Substitute  Saimici  Cahot  f(;r  J()sr:i'i[  Barrell.) 

J^'iy 

f', 

1790. 

( Pe-elected.) 

July 

10, 

(Re-elected.) 

[uly 

J' 

1 792. 

(Rc-electetl.) 

(Substitute  John  Joy  {ox  Sam.  Ca!!01'.) 

i  u  1  y 

s, 

17')1. 

Davio  TiLDr.N,  J.\.Mi:s  MoivKIll,  Willi.v.m  Smii'ii, 

l  UA.NIl.L    I'  l  LLoW'S,   .Sa.MI'I  i.  C  1.  \  1'. 

|uly 

(luirea--ed  to  t).)                 TiLDr.x,    |\Mis  Mori;il!,  \\' i  l- 

LiAM  Smith,  N  a  tilxn  i  i:l  Flllhws,  [on).  L.  Ai.^iin, 

W  I  LI  i  \M  Ln  i  LE. 

July 

1796. 

(Re-elected.) 

' '  > 

'797- 

(Re-elected.) 

July 

17, 

179S. 

Wii.LLWi  Smi  i  h,  Jon^  L.  A'.:s-riN,  Dan'/D.  Rogers,  John 

Joy,  J  \ M L.-i  Morrill,  I)a\'ii)  'I'iloi.n. 

July 

-3> 

1799. 

(Re-elected.) 

July 

10, 

1800. 

D.wii)  TiLDi'.N,  Jami-.s  Morrill,  William  Smiih,  1)\n- 

lEL  D.  R(;(;i:rs,  Jon''  E.  Awstin,  John  Joy,  Samlll 

pRAlJl'ORO. 

July  i-i. 

r  80 1 . 

David  'J'ilden,  James  Morrill,  Wiliiwi  S.miih,  Jon-^ 

P.  .Ahstin,  J(jhn  Jov,  Sam'-  Prajh  oi;o. 

July 

-7i 

1802. 

(Re-elected.) 
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July  II,  1S03.  (Re-elected.) 

July  10,  1804.  (Re-elected.) 

July  9,  1S05.  (Sub.stitute  Enoch  ///at- for  JoN'^  L.  Austin.) 

July   8,  1S06.  (Re-elected.) 

July  14,  1807.  (Re-elected.) 

July  19,  1S08.  (Re-elected.) 

July  18,  1S09.  (Re-elected.)  .  ' 

July  17,  iSio.  (Re-elected.) 

Julyi6,  1811.  (Re-elected.) 

July  21,  1S12.  (Re-elected.) 

July  12,  1813.  (Increa.sed  to  9).  David  Tildkn,  J\mts  Morrill,  J'>hn' 
Jov,  \V'ii.LiA.\i  Smith,  I'^nocu  IIi  sk,  Sam.  liu \i>i()ki), 

J.\MI':S  TllWlNC^  J.VMKS   I'lULLll'.-^,  I'll).  RlANoLlJS. 

July  26,  1814.  Jamks  Morrill,  Jamj'.s  Tiiwino,  William  Smuii,  l':.\ocir 
IIu.sk,  James  PiiiLi.irs,  Kdwakd  Rkvnolds,  D.v.niki. 
Messini^'.r,  J.\iMi;s  II.  Fosier. 

July  iS,  1815.  Ja.mes  Morrill,  William  S.mhii,  Daniel  Sarceni', 
Enoch  IIuse,  Edward  Reynolds,  D.vniel  Mi:ssin- 
GER,  James  Phillips,  RErER  C.  ]>R(,»oks,  James  II. 
Foster. 

July  23,  1816.     (Substitute  Turner  Phillips  {k^xWI \\.\a.\m  Smith.) 
July  29,  1817.     (Substitute  Alio:  Crocker  for  Enoch  IIuse.) 
July  28,  iSi8.  (Re-elected.) 
July  27,  1S19.  (Re-elected.) 
Aug.   I,  1820.  (Re-elected.) 
July  31,1821.  (Re-elected.) 

July  30.  1822.     (Substitute  /J>(?z7V  for  James  Piiillii's.) 

July  29,  1S23.  (Re-elected.) 

July  27,  1824.     Deacou  Mcrrii.l,  Deacon   FosT!:r,  D.  Mi.ssinoer,  P.  C. 

P>RO(jKS,_   J.    P.    PRADLEI;,    ('llARLFS    StR.VGUI!,  EliEN'^ 

CiiADWK  K,  D.  I,.  (liniii.Ns,  I).  l'  i;\.vois. 

Aug.  2,1825.  J.\MT-.s  Morrill,  JamI'S  11.  I-'ustir,  Damil  .M  i:.ssi\(;Ei;, 
PiVTER  ("..  Brooks,  Jami:s  IMiiilits,  David  I'^rancis, 
Daniel  L.  GiiiiiENs,  i'jiT'.N''^  ('11  xdwk  k,  Josi-.m  Otis. 

Aug.    I,  1S26.      (Suijstitute  Charles  Spra':^iic        Ja.mi.s  I'lllLLll's.) 

July  31,  1827.  De;iCMn  .Morrill,  De  icoii  T'ostkr,  Danie.l  .M  essinoi-r, 
Daniel  F.  Twrrcns,  David  1''ra\'cis,  j()si;i'ii  Otis, 
1'i,ti;r  C.  Rrooks,  James  Piiii,i.it>,  Jd-^i  rii   T.  Puck- 

INOIIAM. 

July  29,  1828.  Deacon  Morrill,  Daniel  Mi  ssinoi.r,  Daniel  P.  Gin- 
liENS,    Joseph     Cjtis,    Jusiah     Hradlt.i:,  (.'harlis 

SiMiAGUE,    I'JU'.NE/ER    CllADWK  K,    J.    'i'.    B  U(  IC  I  NO  11  .\  M, 

David  Francis. 
July  28,  i'829.      (Snb-tiLuti;  Jaines  J'hillips  for  J()Si;PH  Oi  ls.) 
J  Illy  20,  1830.     (  R(  -clec  trfl.) 
Ji.ily  19,  1831.  (Re-elected.) 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


July    17,  1S32.     (Re-elected  ) 

July   16,  1S33.     Jamks  Phillips  ( C/ia/rman),  Samuei.  IT.  "Barcock,  Asa 
Richardson,  Daniel  Mkssin(;kr,  David  Fkancis, 
Danili.  L.  Giishlns,  Joseph  T.  IKcKiNcniAM,  Wil- 
liam IIavden,  Jr.,  Georc.e  ]>arki:r. 
Daniel  L.  Oiuhens,  Daniel  Messincer,  William  Day- 
den,  Jr.,    David    Francis,    Samlii:l    H.  l^AiiCocic, 
George  Ixvrker,  James  Phillips,  William  P.  Fowle, 
Hazen  Morse. 
(Re-elected;  Daniel  Messinc.er  chosen  Chairman.) 
(Substitute  A'oa/i  /^.'y^^'cY/ for  Willia.m  P.  Fowle.) 
(Re-elected.) 

D.vNiEL  Messinger,  James  Phillips,  William  IIav- 
den, Jr.,  S.  II.  PAncocK,  George  Parker,  Noah  Doc- 
gett,  W'ILLiam  G.  Prooks,  p.  P.  Appleion,  John 
11  coper. 

D.  L.  GiHiiENS  [Chairynan),  J.  S.  Foster,  J.  Phillips, 
Willia.m  IIavden,  Jr.,  S.  IT.  I'aijcoi^k,  G|'X)R(;e  Par- 
ker, N.  Doggett,  John  Hooper,  W.  li.  Appleion. 
D.  L.  Gibbens,  W.  Havden,  Geori^e  Parker,  P.  P. 
Appleion,  John  Hooper,  S.  L.  Ai!1>(jt,  Tikjmas 
SiiERWiN,  F.  II.  Pradlee,  T.  p.  Walks. 
D.  L.  GiHiiENS,  P.  P.  Appleton,  John  Hooper,  S.  L. 

AHROT,    S.    H.    PAIfCOCK,   Jos.   WeSI',    J.    P.  ]]lGELO\V, 

John  F.  Thayer,  S.  IT.  Rich. 
(Re-elected.) 

Daniel  L.  Gippens,  Penjamin  P.  ApPLirroN,  John 
ITcoper,  John  lu.ior  Tiiayick,  John  1'.  Pigeidw, 
Sami'EL  III':nsiia\v,  Jon.niiian  I'rI'Spon,  Samlmcl 
pRADi.Ki:,  John  Tiiomas  SrEVi:.\S( i.n. 
Samuel  IIi:nsha\v  [C/iain/unt),  Samci.l  1!ic\I)Li:i',  J. 
Thos.  S  tevenson,  John  Iu.iop  Tii avfr,  John  Hooper, 
JnSKl'H  Wesp,  Samim.l  1''ro  1  1  m  N  ( .  1 1  A  m,  J  r. 
(Sul)stitnte  J'"'"'  J'  ti)r  Samci;!.  Pi; adlei:.) 

(Substitute  Chaylcs  Brooks  for  JollN  P.  Pigelow.) 
(Re-elected.) 
( Re-elected.) 
(Re-elected.) 

Ezra  Lincoln  [CJia{rma7i),  David  Francis,  James  T. 
Hayward,  Tiiom  vs  p.  Wales,  Jr.,  Oris  Rich,  Ciiris- 
'i(;pHKK  G.  Gii \I)\vick,  J.  T.  W.  Sargent. 
Ezra  Lincoln,  David  I'rancis,  Jami'.s  '\\  Hayward, 
Thomas  P.  Waits,  Jr.,  Otis  Rich,  Samuel  L.  Ai;- 
Hot,  Hora(  t.  DriM.K. 
E|)\yakd  Lveri.tt  [Cliairman),  N\'iii'  \ ..  I-'tothing- 
HAM,  Sam'  L.  Aiii:oT,  H(jRArK  I)cpee,  David  J'Ran- 
cis,  Otis  Rich,  J. 'I\  W.  Sar(,ent. 


1834. 

July  21, 

1S35. 

July  19, 

1836. 

July  iS, 

1837. 

July  17, 

183S. 

July  16, 

1839- 

July  21, 

1840. 

July  20, 

1841. 

April  iq, 

184,2. 

April  18, 

184^. 

April  16, 

lS44. 

April  15, 

1S45. 

April  21, 

i.S.i(). 

April  13, 

1S47. 

y\  pril  I  r. 

1S4S. 

April  10, 

iSp;. 

April  16, 

1 8  50. 

April  15, 

1851. 

April  20, 

1853. 

■p 


J. 


3.36 
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Ai)ril 

19, 

April 

18, 

(Substitute  William  IfuV'^n  fur  David  Francis.) 
(Siil),stitute /:'<A-c'./;-(/ /''.  //:/</ toi  J'Idwakd  I'^v iok i:  rr. ) 
William  IIavdkn   {iiluunnan),   X.  -L.  Fi;o  111  lxgiiam, 
Oris  Rich,  Sa.mi.jkl  L.  Aiiiiur,  I1(»racl  J)ul];l,  Ed- 
ward F.  Weld,  Tikj.mas  1!.  Walls. 
April  17,  1S55.     William  IFvvdln,  Otis  Rich,  Samull  E.  Ani:or,  Hdr- 

ACK    DUIM'.L,    CHARLLS    E.    IIaVWARD,  GkoR<;E  IjATIS, 

Thomas  B.  Wali:s. 


April 

15. 

1856. 

(Re-elected.) 

April 

21. 

1857. 

(Substitute  Prescott  B igcLno  iox  Georce  ]]ates.) 

April 

20, 

1858. 

( Re-elected.) 

April 

1859. 

(Re-eleeted.) 

April 

17, 

i860. 

(Re-elected.) 

April 

16, 

1861. 

(Re-eleeted.) 

April 

'5. 

1862. 

(Re-elected.) 

April 

21, 

1863. 

(Substitute  r;,w;'V  \V.  I\Idssi/!i^vr  for  Willia.m  IIayden 

Tho.\L\S  I>.  W' ALl'.s  chii.sen  ChairuKin.) 

April 

19. 

1S64. 

Thomas   IJ.  Wali.s,   Oris   Rk  h,  Samcll    L.  Aihjoi 

April 

iS, 

1865. 

April 

1866. 

April 

16, 

1867. 

Georce  W.  M  essinc.I'R,  Naihanmll   Thaver,  John 

CoLIAM(MlE,  IJ.  W.  SaI.ISHCRY. 

(Re-elected.) 

(Sub.-,titt.te  .Si^w/^^'/ //.  Gi'ol'in  ior  O  ris  Rich.) 
Naiha.mel  Thayer  {Cl/mr/iian),  Georce  W.  Mi:ssin- 
(;er,   Samcicl   E.  Aiiiioc,   S\mi  i!,    II.   Gookix,  n. 
Waldo  Sallshury,  Georv;e  W.  Wales,  Tcr.xer  Sar- 

.  C.E.N' r. 

April  21,  1S68.  (Rc-eleetcd.) 

Ai)ril  20,  1869.     (Inerea.sed  to  i.?.)     Nathaniei,   Thayer,  Georce  W. 

MicssiNcHOR,  SamuivL  E.  Aic';or,  Sam('i:l  II.  Goorln, 
I).  Waldo  Salishhry,  GiMi;or;  W.  Wales,  'I'iirner 
Sarcicni',  .\NtiRi\v  T.  Hall,  IItnry  S  m.s  1  uns  r.vi.L. 
John  II.  Ki;i;d,  Jusi  ph  11.  M<H)|;^,  Daniel  1..  SmoxER. 
A])ril  19,  1S70.     (Substitule  7^/,      C.\  /v\^'<v.f  tor  D\nii-.l  !..  Slodnlr.) 
April  18,  1871.     N.\  i  H.vNii.L  Thayer,  SAMLt.i.   1..  Ai;i;oi,  S  \.\ii;el  IF 
GooKiN,  I).  Waldo  SALisncia',  (;i:ok(.i',  W.  Wales, 
Thrni'.r  S.\rci;n  r,  Andkiav  T.  Hall,  jdiiN  II.  Ri:i;i), 
Joseph    V>.   Moors,   J  \(  mr    ('.    R()(;er.-,,   Gi^oroi-:  O. 
Sii.\'i  rccE,  SiAVAi.L  II.  I''i:ss1'.ndi:n. 
( Siil)>tiUite  ^^//s-  /^/vr;  r  for  S\.Mii:i.  II.  Gookin.) 
(  Sul)-titiile  'rtionius  Mnois  {ux  Sf  aall  II.  !■  1  s^l.N  I  )1:n.  ) 
N.\  I  ii.vNi la.   Thayi-.r,   Sa.mcil    I,.  .\i;i;i»r,   D.  W.vldo 
S.ALI^ITKY,    Gi,oi<{;i'-.    W.    W.M.I  s,   Ti  cm  i;    S\K(;i  N  r, 
Andklw  T.  II.m.l,  JuiiN  II.  Ri  i  o,  b.siin  i;.  M,)()ks, 
.r  GL(jR(ir.    O.    SirciiiiiK,    TiI'»m\s    .Minn.,,  Wili.i.\m 

I'\  Maiciii.i  i,  j  \mi  ^  ( '.  W  ill  11:. 
A]/n"l  20,  1875.     fSuljr>tituie  Jhiuicl  ('.  /luliur  for  Ti;r\i:r  S.\R(,r.N  r.) 


Ai>ri] 

ir,, 

1872 

April 

I  5, 

April 

2 1, 

1874 
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April  iS,  1S76.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Samuel  L.  Aiiiuyr,  D.  Waldo 
Salisbury,  George  W.  Wales,  John  II.  Ree.d,  Jo- 
seph B.  Moors,  George  O.  Shattuck,  Willl\m  F. 
Matcheti-,  James  C.  White,  Daniel  C.  floLDER, 
Reuben  E.  Demmon,  Thomas  O.  Richardson. 

April  17,  1S77.     (Sul)stitute  ^.f<7 /W/<:V' for  John  II.  Rekd.) 

April  16,  1S7S.  (Substitute  IViillam  A.  Haskell  ii)X  Nathaniel  Thayer; 
George  W.  Wales  chosen  ChairnKin.) 

April  15,  1S79.  (Re-elected.) 

April  20,  iSSo.  (Increased  to  13.)  George  W.  Wales,  Samuel  L.  Ah- 
lior,  D.  Waldo  Salisbury,  Josi:rH  13.  Moors,  George 
O.  Shattuck,  William  F.  Matchett,  James  C. 
White,  Daniel  C.  IIoi.di;r,  Reuuen  F.  r)i:MMON, 
Thomas  O.  Richardson,  Asa  P.  Potter,  William 
A.  Haskell,  Jacoi;  C.  Rogers. 

April  19,  iSSi.  (Re-elected.) 


ORGANISTS. 

(This  list  is  very  incomplete  down  to  1850.) 

July  17,  I7S6.  (First  mentioned  by  name,  but  appears  to  have  served  for 
some  time  previous  to  this  date.)  John  (] ri:enli;af. 
(Had  not  retired  July  14,  1807.) 

(The  election  of  an  orj^anist  passed  Into  tlie  charge  of  a  sj^ecial 
committee  e.aily  in  Dr.  Frotliiri'.diani's  mlnistrv,  so  tliat  tlic  record 
fails  to  mcnti(;n  his  n.uiic:  ainuii;^  tlie  lihl  of  ai)|;()inlincnl.s  at  tiic 
annual  meetings. ) 

1S25.     Thomas  True.man  Spear.    Resigned  in  1S32. 
G.  W.  T.  JcjNES.    Resigned  in  1S32. 

1S50.     DwiD  Paink.    Rt.>i>;ned  in  iS().). 

lS("j.      1m  (,i  ne  Thavi.r.     Rc.signetl  June  15,  187::;. 
Sei)t.  15,  1S75.     How  ard  F.  Parkhurst.    Resigned  in  1878. 
Oct.     I,  1878.     Arihur  Foote. 


SEXTONS. 

The  follov.inc,'  entry  is  dated  July  12,  i;.}-;,  and  n|)iicars  to  Ijc  the  first  tinio  the  office 
is  merilioned  on  the  records:  "F'V.v/.  'J'lial  the  De.irons  be  dcNircd  to  pav  to  the  Sex- 
ton for  his  Service  Ten  pounds  j)  Quarter  old  'J'euour  for  (jiic  \'(:ar  next  coniim^." 

July  28,1740-     (  First  mentioned  by  name.)    Thom  as  W  i  i.i.is  ton. 

177^).      flloRGE  ROUI.STONI.  for  IvOl.sTdM  ).     I)icd  in  I781. 

July  12,  i7oy     ( l'"ir.->t  mentioned  by  n  unc)    Ma  TTiiiAV  Jami  s. 

22 
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July    6,  1790.  Ekmuki,  Lui)r)KN\    Died  or  resigned  in  iSo_'. 

Jiil\-  ii.iSoj.  (First  meiuioncd  1)V  name.)    J.v.mks  Mi;n/ii;s. 

July  JO,  1804.  Iu;kxi:zi;r  (.'lam. and  (or  (^i.ai  lI' n).    Died  in  iS_; 

April  7,  iS;,[.  Francis  Dii  i.awaw    Died  in  1S50. 

Sept.  9,  1850.  M.  S.  Den>l>.    Diecl  in  I'\  1  nuai'v,  1864. 

i8(j4.  Frknkzkr  Sanhorn.  '  Died  J uly  28,  18S0. 

May    I,  iS8o.  John  II.  II awes. 


DISPOSITION  OF  EEDER  PENN'S  LEGACY. 

will  of  lames  I'cnn  is  datei  20th  ?ci>teniber,  1671,  and  provides  for  the  pay- 


merit  of  Xio 

)ut  of  the  farm  at  I'ullcn  Point  (now  Chelsea)  to 

the  L'dder 

(,f  I'll 

st  Chill 

ch  fur 

thi.'  maintenance  of  such  puoi  sehukir  or  s 

cholar.'^  at 

/  -"i'  as 

they  shall  see 

ht.] 

July 

18, 

1720. 

Hull  Anr.oT. 

Sei^t. 

10, 

1722. 

W  Siri'.Al-,  NATlLVNtLL  DaVIS  of 

Roxlniry 

S''  Cor  ION. 

Feb. 

-3'4- 

S''  Duni!AR,  S'  Sill  It'. 

Oct. 

1724. 

S""  Davis  (whose  fi  \l 

nds  live  at  Roxbury), 

KiR  Sol'HiSi-KK. 

Dec. 

27, 

1725. 

M'  WKini'ii  son,  Mad"^  (Joiton'.s 

son. 

Oct. 

17. 

1726. 

Rev.  NP  Wali'i-.r's 

son,  Rev.  .\P 

Row  LAN 

s(ni . 

July 

3. 

1727. 

Rev.        N.  Waltf 

r's  son. 

.P'ly 

1 , 

1728. 

M'  WaltI'R's 

son. 

July 

I, 

1729. 

AP  Waltkr's 

.son. 

July 

I, 

1 7  -;o. 

CiiRisr;  r.RiDor.. 

July 

1 7;,  r. 

('inasr.'  PiuMoi:. 

July 

1 1. 

I?,)-- 

Chris  r';  r.uiDe.F,, 

July 

■  7  )3' 

CHRIsI'.'  l)RlI)iHC. 

July 

1734- 

S^  IlRiDc.i.:. 

Oct. 

27, 

I73S- 

naiii'.'  c  \  Ri>\i 

■.u's  son. 

Aug' 

173^'- 

M'  Nath'.'  Carii\ 

,i;'s  son. 

July 

I, 

1737- 

.\'ArH'.'  Cardn 

•'i;'s  son. 

July 

i73'^- 

\P  Nath'.'-  (Iari.x 

i.r's  son. 

July 

(>, 

^739. 

AP  Nai  h'.'  rPvRhv 

i.r's  son. 

J"iy 

2 

1 7  10. 

Son  of  y-  Kev.  .NP 

[oiiN  r.i;o\VN' 

(of  Tlav 

July 

1741. 

Son  of  y    Kev.  >P 

RkoWN. 

1742. 

Son  of  y-  Rev.  .\P 

\\k<  iWN. 

July 

'7t3- 

Another  son  of  the 

l.ite   Rev'.'  NP 

I'.ROWN 

Idll). 


d  Tl'RllL. 
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July,  1744.     TuRELL  and  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  M""  Perkyns. 
July,  1745.     Sou  of  M"'^  Brown  (wid.  of  y^'  late  Rcv'  iSP  John 
Brown),   Rev.   iM''  Pkrkv.ns'-S   bon,   AP  MAiriiEW 

A  DA. Ma's  son. 

March  21,  1746/7.     Thomas    Poxcroft,  Jr.  (son  of   the   Pastor  of  the 
church). 

Dec.    23,     1747.     Tiio.NtAs  PoxcRorr,  Jr. 

1748.  M  Manxino's  son,  y-  late  Rev.  jNP  Willard's  son, 

the  late  Rev.  AP  Brown's  son. 

1749.  EiiENEZER  Tii\vi:r  (son  of        Nathaniel  Thayer). 
March  14,  i75o;i.     Euenezer  Tiiavkr,  Samuel  Poxcroft  (son  of  the 

Pastor  of  the  cliurch). 


Dec. 

16, 

1 7  s  r 

KliENEZF.R  ThAVIOR,   SaMUEE  PoXCROI'^T. 

17^2 

Pijenezer  Tilvyer,  Samuel  Poxcroi'T. 

July, 

17;^. 

/  J  J 

PiiENF.ZER  Thayer,  Samuel  I'oxuroft. 

1755 

I  7  ^0 

p!;ENEZER  I'hayi'.r,  Samuel  1'"OXCR(jI 'T. 

[ulv, 

I  7  t7- 

W'n.LLVMS  BliADI'ORD. 

pilv, 

W'lLLLVMS  Bradford. 

July, 

AVlLLIANLS    1)RA  rU'ORI). 

lulv, 

1760. 

Christopher  BriixH'.  Mvr^h  (^on  of  Deacon  Daniel 

Marsh  of  Pirst  Church)- 

1761. 

Rev.  AP  Stonf.'s  son. 

Jniy, 

1762. 

Son  of  Rev'!  M''  Hull  Aiuior. 

J"iy, 

'763. 

Son  of  Ivev'.  AP  Hull  Ahroi'. 

J>'iy, 

1764. 

M""  Aiiiior's  son. 

J^>iy, 

1765. 

'J'homson  (son  of  Rev'!  M''  Hionison  of  .Scarhfu-ouc^h). 

•799- 

.■\ndrew  Vaaot  Thayer  (son  of  Mrs.  Martha  Thayer). 

July 

I, 

iSoo. 

Andriav  EL[or  Thavi'r. 

July 

I, 

I  So  I. 

S  \MUi:h   Rl  !M  l.Y. 

July 

I, 

1S02. 

A\DKi:w  I'.i  ioi  Thayi  R. 

July 

I, 

1S03. 

DaMI'.L  1!|  ISS  kll'LI'.Y. 

July 

iSo4. 

I'llilONEZER  HlliKARD. 

8, 

1005. 

\Vii.Lr.\M  S.Miiir. 

July 

7, 

i8c6. 

l!i:\j^  Wii.i.Ai.'D. 

July 

I, 

1S07. 

\\'[LLL\M  SMirH. 

July 

I, 

1808. 

Joirx    11.    I'' Vi<\  II  AM. 

July 

r, 

p->09. 

J           I  1.  I''\l;.\'M.\M. 

July 

I'Uo. 

J')!I\'    H.  hARNHAM. 

July, 

1 0 1 1 . 

JdIIX    11.  I''.\UXHA.M. 

July 

I, 

1812. 

I\(;fus  d  I  ri;Li:i;  1-. 

Au:-'. 

21, 

iSr3. 

KuFUs  11 1;  i;li;u1". 

1S14. 

S.\M('I.,L   III  Xi". 

July, 

.815. 

Willi  \m  I'mlrson. 
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1 8 1 6. 

1817. 

iSiS. 

J  Lt''y> 

I S 1 9. 

J^iiy, 

iSjo. 

July, 

1821. 

J^iiy, 

1822. 

July, 

1S23. 

July, 

1824. 

July, 

1S25. 

J^'iy. 

1826. 

J^iiy. 

1 8  27. 

182S. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

i«33- 

1834. 

i'S35- 

1836. 

iJ^37- 

1838. 

1839. 

1 840, 

William  E>ierson.  1841, 

Raltu  Waldo  Emlrson.  1842. 

R  vLi'ii  Waldo  Emerson.  1843. 

Ralph  Waldo  1vmkrs()N.  1844. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emkrson.  1845. 

Edward  15.  Ilmkrson.  1846. 

Edward  H.  Emerson.  1847. 

EDW^VRD  Vj.  Emerson.  1848. 

Charles  C.  Emerson.  1849. 

Charles  C-.  Emerson.  1850. 

Charles  C.  Emerson.  1851. 

Charles  C.  Emerson".  1852. 

Charles  C.  Emerson.  1853. 

Charles  II.  Allen.  1854. 

C'hakles  II.  Allen.  1855. 

Charles  II.  Allen.  1856. 

John  Clark  Allen.  1857. 

John  Clark  Allen.  1858. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  1859. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  1S60. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  1861. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  1862. 

Nathamel  G.  Allen.  1863. 

Xathaniel  G.  Allen.  1864. 

XAriiANiLL  G.  Allen.  1865. 


Nathaniel  G.  Allen. 

'J'HOM  as  IIlLL, 

Charles  .Short. 
CHAi;Li:s  Short. 
Charles  Shore. 
James  Morrill  Allen. 
James  Mcjrrii.l  Alli:n. 
James  Morrill  Alli:.\  (?). 
James  Morrill  Alli:\  ('). 
Sidney  Wili.ard  (?). 
Sidni:y  Willard. 

SiDN1:V  WlLLAKD. 

Gi:o.  A.  W.  ClIA.MnERLAIN. 

Charles  A.  Allen, 
Charli;s  a.  Allen. 
( ■  HARi.i.s  A.  Allen. 
Charles  A.  Allen. 
Roiii.R  r  Willard. 
Roi;i',ki'  Willard. 
Sri  i'Hi'.N  (].  Emerson. 
r'REDi.Ric  Ware. 
I'l'REDi^k ic  Ware. 
Eredeioc  Waki:. 
Eredi-.kic  Ware. 
John  Hii.lis. 


[The  rent  chari^e  haviiit,^  grown  very  cumbersome,  tlie  paster  and  d  aeon  of  the 
church,  at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  the  property,  secured  an  act  of  the  Lei;islature 
in  1866  authorizing  them  to  re-lease  it  and  invest  and  hold  the  proceeds  (,^'600)  in  trust 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  will.] 


iSo'). 

J.iiiN  Hii.lis. 

1867. 

J  .HN  Hi 

LLIS. 

1868. 

Fdw.\rd 

O.S(;OOD  Oris. 

1869 

I'JAV\R1) 

Osr.ooD  Oris. 

1870. 

Edw.vrd 

Oscooi)  r)  i  IS. 

1 87 1. 

A  R  riiUR 

r..  Goodrich. 

1872. 

Akthlr 

E.   r;:U)DRI(  H. 

i«73- 

A  R  l hur 

E.  Gof^DRICH, 

1874.  Edmi-nd  O.  S.  Osc.ood. 

1875.  (ll.oKi.i:  OSCOOD. 

1876.  CloRi.l'.  DSOOOD. 

1877.  P.\RR\'  Ivi:nxai;d  Sol(h;r. 

1878.  H.  Ir;\'L\o  Dii.Li.NiJACK. 

1879.  WllLLWI    H.  J'.\OE. 

1880.  WiLi.L\M  H.  r.w.i:. 

1881.  W'lLLlA.M    H.  PAili;. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


Abhit,  Mrs.  Susanna  {Mrs.  Oxen  bridge), 

Abbot,  Ki'v  Jolin  L.,  241),  250;  ord.iinL-d 
iiiiui^tcr  oi  the  cliurch.  243;  lil',.-  of, 
2.14-2-17;  liis  feel^le  health,  2.13,  245, 
•  240;  birtli  and  ecUication,  244;  yratl- 
ikUl-s  at  llarviud,  244;  studies  tlieul- 
(jgy  at  Canibritlge,  244  ;  appointed 
reader  in  the  ['".pibcopal  ehuixh  and 
Colle;-;e  l/ihrarLin,  244  ;  liis  niarriaL;e, 
244  ;  illdiealth,  245  ;  vuIl-s  and  letter 
of  syinijathy  from  the  churcii  uyrantinL; 
leave  of  absence,  245,  246;  continued 
ill-hcaltli  and  resignation,  246;  dechne 
and  death,  246;  fiiiicral  sermon  Ijy 
Edward  lCverett,'and  Monody  on,  by 
J.  Latluop,  247;  l)urial-place,  247; 
his  preaching  and  religious  view  -,,  247  ; 
lea\es  a  svidcnv  but  no  children,  247. 

Aljhot,  An  l,bi->h(,i^,  108. 

Aljboi,  I, ,1,11  L.,  |. 

Abbot.  ,Mr..  rhabc,  244. 

Abbot,  Rich.,  140  11. 

Abbot.  S.  L.,  261,  306,  309. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  262. 

Adams,  Pres.  jolm,  loi  n. 

Adams,  Senator  John  (].,  234. 

Addington,  Isaac,  167,  173. 

Admission  to  tlie  church  by  covenant,  \lii. 

.Admissions  (see  Clnucii). 

Aklen.  his  Account  of  Religious  .Societies 
in  i'ortsmoutli,  139. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  elected  vicar  of  Ikjston 
(Eng.),  2,S. 

Allen,  Rev.  James,  125,  T33.  i n.,  137, 
139,  140,  146  n.,  147,  15.S,  iqo,  ifx)] 
toaclierof  thechurcli,  102  ;  life  (>(,  1  iS- 
120;  Ijirth  and  educatifjn,  itS;  arrival 
in  ]Joston,  119;  lirst  marriage,  119; 


fellow  of  Harvard  Colloqe,  119;  sec- 
tmd  anil  third  mairiage,  110-12.);  iiis 
line  ic^idence,  large  wealth,  and  luispi- 
tality,  120;  hi.'5  /cal  fur  cliurch  (jider 
and  gu\  CI  nment.  uo;  liis  diMtli,  120; 
exiculor  lit  the  will  ot  Lio\ein(jr  iJel- 
llnglu.iii,  130. 

Allen,  l-iiiic^,  iji). 

.Alien,  leieiui.di,  119,  173,  174. 

Ames,  1  )r.  William,  i)';. 

.Andrews,  William  T.,  252. 

Andros,  .Sir  luiiniind,  140,  145;  his  at- 
tempts to  establish  I'-piscojjacy,  146- 
147. 

Apollonius,-  William,  91 . 
Apostles'  Creed,  'J'he,  Ixx. 

Appletoii,  ,  157. 

Arbella,  The,  1. 
.Asiiinwall,  William.  43  n.,  C-/. 
Austin,  1  lun.  !')eii).imin,  2.12. 
.Austin,  Chailes,  242. 

Ib\ro\,  Dr.,  106. 

iiailey,  Rev.  John,  140;  invited  to  assist 
in  tlu;  minisiiy  of  h'irst  C'liuieh,  140; 
life  of,  iv)-!-;^;  ministry  in  I'".nL;l.ind 
and  Ireland,  130;  imprisoneil  in  both 
places  for  non-conformity,  130-151; 
arrives  in  IJoston  and  preaches  at  South 
Church,  151  ;  in^talled  n>inister  .it  Wa- 
tertown,  152;  settled  at  l;o-.ti)n,  i:,2; 
death,  152-15';;  biui.d  place,  153;  liis 
sayings,  154;  his  Jouin.d,  154;  his 
descendants,  i 5. 

fiailey,  Rev.  'I  houKis,  151,  152. 

li.dlantine,  ('apt.  |oim,  171. 

I'.al-,t(Hi,  (  apt.  |..hii.  \(>\. 

JJalstone,  \\  illiam,  4  ]  n.,  67. 
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Bancroft,  George,  262. 

liaptisiii,  the  Puritan  view  of   the  rite 

of,  as  distinguished  from  tliat  of  the 

Ch.urch  of  England,  xxxix. 
Baptisms  (see  Church). 

Barefoot,   ,  i-(2. 

Baxter,  ,  105. 

Belknap,  Ivcv.  Jeremy,  229,  2S0 ;  sermon 
at  Thursday  Lecture,  210  n. 

Belknap,  Miss  Betsey,  210  n. 

Belknap,  Sarah,  135. 

Bellingham,  Gov.,  130. 

Bendall,  Edward,  5^'. 

Benjamin,  Ashcr,  235-237. 

Bernard,  ,  71 . 

Bewett,  Hugh,  banished,  76. 

Bible,  modern  estimate  of  the,  Ixxiii. 

Bigelow,  jacob,  M.I).,  240. 

Bigelow,  Mis.  Jaccjb,  her  description  of 
the  Old  Brick,  240. 

Biron,  Duke  of,  9S. 

Blanchard,  George,  235. 

Blaxton,  William,  8, 

Blenkin,  Rev.  G.  B.,  36. 

Boardman,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wadsworth),  157. 

Bodies  of  Divinity,  l\i. 

Bond,  .'^amp^on,  invited  to  preach  for 
First  Church,  138. 

Bo-scavven,  Hugh,  152. 

Boston.  Association  of  Congregational  min- 
isters, origin  of,  45. 

Boston  Churchy  its  conspicuous  position, 
xlix. 

Boswell,  Rev.  William,  104. 

Bowdltch,  N.  I.,  43. 

P.rackt  tt,  Richard,  101  n. 

Bradfor.l,  AMcn,  his  History  of-Massachu- 

M'tis  (ited,  i-|t)  n. 
Bradfwril,  Sain.,  24",. 
Bradstreet,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Cotton),  45. 
Bradstrcct,  Sinmn,  ((4. 
Brattle  Scjuare  Clnnxh,  formation  of,  158. 
Breck,  Robert,  120. 
I5ri<lgi',  Copia.  163. 
Bridge,  Elizabeth,  16^. 
Bridge,  ICllen  (Mrs.  Marion),  163. 
Bridge,  Eydia,  163. 
Bridge,  Samuel,  167. 

Bridge,  Rev.  'I'honias,  132  n.,  160,  170, 
173,  176;  ordained  as  assistant  minis- 
ter fjf  I'"irst  Church,  160;  life  of,  160- 
;  birthplace,  160;  graduates  at 
(Jxfijr<l  and  travels  abroad,  161  ;  takes 
orders,  161  ;  his  marriage,  161  ;  prcaclies 
in  tiiu  West  Indies,  161  ;  his  journey 


to  Port  Royal,  162;  death,  162;  no- 
tices of,  i()2;  his  buii.il-place,  39  n., 
103;  provision  for  his  widow,  162; 
manner  of  educating  his  daughters, 
102;  his  descendants,  16^. 

Bridge,  Thomas,  his  early  death,  164. 

Bridge,  Rev.  Mr.  (of  Chelmsford),  206. 

Bridgham,  Elder,  160. 

Briggs,  G.  W.,  D.D..  address  at  the  two 
hundred  and  lU'tieth  anni\ersary  of 
P'irst  Church,  319. 

Briscoe,  William,  fined  for  writing  a  book 
against  taxation,  79. 

Britton,   ,  73. 

Brooks,   Ann  Gorham  (Mrs.  I^othing- 

ham),  25^. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Charles  T.,  hymn  by,  for 

the  two  hundred  and  liftietli  anniver- 
sary of  First  Church,  319. 
Brooks,  J'eter  C,  235,,  246,  25.1,  311. 
lirooks,  Peter  C,  Jr.,  253. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  D.D.,  address  on  the 

two  hundred  and  liftieth  anniversary 

of  F'irst  Church,  319. 
Brooks,  William  Gray,  his  "(ienealogy  of 

the  Cotton  l'"ainlly,"  ^9  n.,  44  n. 
Brown,  Fdder,  his  heresy  regarding  the 

Church  of  Rome,  12. 
Ihowne,  ,  201 . 

Buck,  lulward,  his  "Ecclesiastical  Law 
of  Massachusetts"  cited,  187. 

Buckminstcr,  Rev.  J.  S.,  227,  23S,  265  ; 
extiact  from  fuiural  sermon  on  Rev. 
Williaiu  I'^merson,  251. 

Butler,  Jane  (.Mrs.  ( )xenbiidge).  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  with  Latin  in- 
scrijition  by  Andrew  Marvel,  128. 

P>utKr,  'I'homas,  126. 

Camhkidgk  Church,  formation  of,  53. 

Camliridge  Plalform,  embodied  by  Cot- 
ton and  others,  2 1 . 

Camluidge  Synods,  60,  80,  S3,  133;  rules 
a<lopted  by,  60-r.i. 

CampiM;ll,  his  "  Lives  of  the  Loid  Chan- 
ci'llors  of  I'jigland"  cited,  2.\  n. 

Carpenter.  ,  le.uh  1  of  singing,  239. 

('aihedrals,  English  and  conliiieiital,  dif- 
ference b(;tweeu,  lii. 

Chandler,  Dr.,  u,  k 

Chaiming,  William  l'"..,  D.D.,  250,  263. 
Cliaplin,  I  ).miel  224. 
Ciiarities  (see  Sunday  School). 
Charles  L,  of  England,  113,  12S,  270. 
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Charles  II.,  of  England,  94. 

Charlestown  church,  forniution  of,  13. 

Chauncy,  Ivev.  Cliarles,  97  n.,  130;  letter 
to,  from  John  Davenport,  112. 

Chauncy,  Cliarles,  D.D.,  181,  1S3,  205, 
206,  20S,  209,  210,  212,  217,  219,  233, 
'238,  265,  270;  ordained  miinster  of 
the  church,  1S7;  life  of,  1S8-198;  birth 
•  and  ancestry,  iSS;  college  lile,  iSS; 
D.D.  from  Edinburgh  University,  1S9  ; 
visit  of  Wliitetield  first  brings  into 
public  notice,  189;  preaches  the  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  1S9;  engages  in  theolog- 
ical controversies,  190;  his  "  Universal 
Salvation,"  191;  review  of,  196-19S; 
death,  191  ;  his  family,  192  ;  his  preach- 
ing and  literary  attainments,  192,  195  ; 
religious  views,  j^ersenal  appearance 
and  liabits,  19^-198;  portrait,  193. 

Chau.ncy,  Mrs.  Elizabctii,  192. 

Ciieevcr,  Samuel,  172. 

Clievcrs,  Mr.,  147. 

Cliild,  Dr.,  his  attempts  to  secure  free- 
dom of  worsliip,  82. 

Church,  admissions  to,  6,  14-15,  85,  96, 
97,  98  n.,  102  n.,  1 17  n.,  120,  131,  1^5, 
148,  158,  160,  165,  178,  18S,  19S,  205, 
215,  247,  284,  317;  baptisms,  15,  85, 
96,  98  n.,  to2  n.,  r  17  n.,  120,  131,  T45, 
148,  158,  160,  iG-f,  178,  188,  206,  215, 
248,  284  ;  marriages,  82  n.,  317;  Pu- 
ritan idea  of,  xxv  ;  records  cited, 
26  11.,  62  n.,  65  n., 84  n.,  125  n.,  132  n.. 
134  n.,  138  n.,  139  n.,  147  n.,  148 
n.,  149  n.,  150  n.,  160  n.,  165  n.,  167 
n.,  170  n.,  171  n.,  180  n.,  184  n.,  185, 
199,  201  n.,  312  n;  the  Roman  idea 
of,  xxii  ;  work,  Ixxxii. 

Clarke,  James  I'^rceman,  D.D.,  300. 

Clarke,  Jolm,  D.D.,  191,  192,  19^,  207, 
217,  226,  233,  239;  orckiined  colleague 
pastor  witli  Dr.  Chaimcy,  20S ;  Iiis 
birtli,  208  ;  enters  the  lioston  Datin 
School,  208  ;  iiis  scholar.-,hip,  20S  ; 
graduates  at  Harvard,  208  ;  his  rcjMi- 
tation  for  preaching,  209  ;  sudden  death, 
209;  publisiied  sermons  and  writings, 
210;  cidtivated  the  line  arts,  210;  his 
public  {irayers  and  stylo  of  delivery, 
211  ;  his  manners  and  religious  views, 
211  ;  contrasted  with  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Ciiauncy,  212;  personal  api)ear- 
ance,  213  ;  |)ortrait  and  family,  213. 

Clarke,  Capt.,  117,  118. 

Clarke,  Jolm,  208. 


Clarke,  Sarah  (Pickering),  208. 
Clavering,  Elizabeth,  12b. 
Clavering,  Sir  John,  127. 
Coddington,  Gov.  William,  9,  loi  n. 
Coffin,  'I'homas  Astun,  liarl.,  208. 
Coffin,   ,  142. 

Coggshall,  John,  50,  67  ;  banished,  62. 

Colcburn,  William,  ^  ]  n. 

Coleman,  William,  43  n. 

Coleman,  Dr.,  158,  102,  167,  16S,  170, 
1 73,  180,  185,  187. 

Collamore,  John,  307. 

Collins,  Edward,  1^4. 

Collins,  Rev.  Jolm,  144. 

Collins,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  "  rejiroacliful 
speeches,"  69;  imprisonment  and  re- 
lease, 70. 

Collins,   ,  142. 

Columbian  Ccntincl,  quoted,  209  n. 

Commemoration  by  tlie  iMist  Church  in 
Boston  of  tile  two  hundred  and  llftieth 
anniversary,  etc.,  I'lie,  cited,  28  n., 
70  n.,  317  n. 

Coney,  Thomas,  31. 

Congregationalism  of  the  New  England 
churches,  xlix  ;  a  reversion  to  the  New 
Testament  pattern,  li. 

Continental  Reformed  Churches,  li. 

Cook,  Dr.,  173. 

Cook,  Elisha,  167. 

Cooke,  Lieut.,  125. 

Cooke,  Richard,  132. 

Cooke,  ,  118. 

Cdolidge,  J.  I.  T.,  D.D  ,  289. 

Coojjer,  Mrs.  Judith  (Sewall),  43. 

Cooper,  W.  D.,  his  "  Sketcli  of  the  Oxen- 
bridges  "  cited,  I  26  n. 

Cope.  lild-T,  Id:'. 

Corpor.itiun,  ren)rils  of,  cited,  237  n.,  250. 

Cotton,  A'c  Z'.  Jolm,  i iS,  20.  23,  ^6,  .(7, 
5')  53.  5-f.  S7-(>o,  65,  67,  79,  82,  85, 
86,  88,  92,  91,  122,  278,  302,  307; 
arrival  in  Poston,  25  ;  installetl  as 
teaclier,  25-20;  life  of,  27-.15;  Imlh- 
phue  .md  I'uritan  inniiences,  27  ;  his 
course  at  the  university,  27  ;  vicar  of 
.St.  Botoljjh's  Church  in  Boston  (ling.), 
28  ;  his  fame  as  a  j.reacher,  29  ;  per- 
secuted for  n(;n-conf<irmity.  2()  ;  war- 
rant for  his  arrest,  30  ;  resi::;ns  his 
vicarage,  31  ;  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  cluirch  ceremonies,  ■;2,  ;  seeks 

refuse  in  New  l':ii'.;lan(l,  ^.(  ;  helps  to 
save  tlie  Boston  (..dminon,  52  ;  es- 
t.iblishes  Tliursday  Lecture,  and  j)er- 
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,  hajss  also  the  Election  Sermon  and 
I'ublic  Latin  School,  i4~35  '  '''^  literary 
abilities,  35  ;  personal  appearance  and 
portrait,  35  ;  observance  of  Saturday 
evenings, 37  ;  his"  Milk  for  Babes,"  37  ; 
preaches  the  second  Artillery  Electi(jn 
Sermon,  37  ;  correspondence  with  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  37-39  ;  death  and  bur- 
.  ial-place,  39  ;  influi-iice  in  Cluirch  and 
State,  -^o,  ^5;  gift  to  Fir^^t  Churcli, 
40;  restuHitiv  n  of  the  "  Cotton  Chajicl 
in  Doblr.n  (Eng.)"  by  American  citi- 
zens, 40-41  ;  copy  of  Latm  inscription 
by  Edward  Everett,  41;  his  posses- 
sions and  will,  42  ;  c-pitaph,  44  ;  his 
descendants,  44-^5;  said  to  have 
preached  the  lirst  Election  Scinion,  50  ; 
his  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  21,  55-3O;  hi^.  review  of 
the  11  Litchiurionian  contr^iversv,  64  ;  an- 
swers "Sir.  Bernard,  and  a  ijuok  in  sup- 
p(jrt  of  Common  J*rayer,  71  :  favors 
sujiport  of  the  mini^^try  by  \-oluntary 
contributions,  73 ;  his  "  Scrinons  on 
the  Seven  Vials  "  surreptitiously  pub- 
lished, 77  ;  invited  to  attend  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  77. 

Cotton,  John,  Jr.,  43. 

Cotton,  Maria,  her  Bible,  43  n.,  45  ri. 

Cotton,  Mrs.  I'riscilla,  45  n. 

Cotl(jii,  Rowland,  27. 

Cotton,  Si-aborn,  25,  .j2,  43,  4;. 

Cotton  Tomb,  The,  in  King's  Chaiiel  Bur- 
ying ( b  ound,  n. 

Cranlield,  (iov.,  1^/),  14";. 

Crcvtl,  change  of,  in  Thirst  Church,  hi  ; 
I'uritan  or  Orthodox  or 'i:-.  .iir^.Tual, 
Ivii  ;  modilications  of,  Iviii  ;  Oithodox 
conunitted  to  revise,  Ixix. 

ChjuiwcII,  Oliver,  12S;  his  U-tter  to  Cot- 
ton, 3S-'59  ;  his  Letters  and  Speeches 
cited.  3S  n. 

Crosby,  I'rndence  (Mrs.  Cotton),  45. 

Cunt/.,  Ott'),  31  n. 

Curtis,  Charles  B.,  252. 

D.M.i.iA^  Mons.,  173. 
Dantforth,  Gov.,  iSi. 
Dantforth,    Elizabeth.    (Mrs.  Fo.vcroft), 
iSi. 

Dantforth,  Kev.  John,  i(S2  n. 
Dantforth.  Samuel,  S2. 
Davenport,  Cliristo])her,  103. 
Davijnport,  Ihinie,  102. 


Davenport,  Rev.  John,  i  S,  30  n.,  07  n.,  1 1 7, 
iiS,  IK);  his  Life  of  Cotton,  ]2  ;  ar- 
rival in  i;ost(.in  and  sermon  tlieie, 
39-00  ;  sermon  at  Cambridge,  61  ;  in- 
vited to  attend  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, 77;  declines  invitation  to  be- 
come minister  ot  Second  Chuich  at 
formation,  84  ;  hi>.  birth  and  cducition, 
102;  b..gin->  ]ii  cucliing  at  eighti-cn, 
103  ;  lectuier  and  cuiate  of  .^t.  Law- 
rence Jewry  and  \  icar  (4'  St.  Stephen's, 
London,  104  ;  suspected  of  I'urit.misni, 
104;  pastoral  relations,  105  ;  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Leighton,  105  ;  signs  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  abused  Brote^lants,  105  ; 
corresjjoiRknce  with  Lady  \  eie,  103, 
108,  112;  trouble  with  iVrchljishop 
Laud,  io'>  ;  contributes  towards  the 
colonization  (  f  Massachusetts,  lott  ; 
his  liist  jiiinted  se  niou,  loO;  edits 
sermons  of  Dr.  I'leston,  107;  com- 
plained ot  f(-r  n'  n-ci  niormitv,  107  ; 
pastoral  labors,  108  ;  inward  cli.inge  to 
nnii  I  iiiifcaniist,  108;  csca|-es  to  Hol- 
land and  minister  uf  chuixh  in  Amster- 
dam, 109;  controversy  with  l'ag;'t,  iO(i; 
sunimone(.l  to  answer  lor  setlitious 
]ireaching,  i  i  u  ;  furtlie-i  ti(juhles,  no; 
relums  home  and  sails  lor  New  ICng- 
lan.J,  Mu;  his  stay  at  Boston  and  ile- 
parture  for  New  Haven,  iii;  pro- 
moter of  the  newgovernment,  1  i  i-i  1  2  ; 
his  lelteis  ,m  I  writings,  111- 112;  his 
connectir,n  with  the  formation  of  a  col- 
■  lege  at  New  Haven,  112;  views  on 
church  discipline,  1  i  V.  his  sermon  en 
the  (HC.i-i>'n  of  the  Ih-ht  of  Kin  ' 
C  haiU's's  jud'^es,  1 1 ;  scluLuship  .uul 
haiuluiiting,  114  ;  porti.iit,  114  ; 
preaches  the  Election  Sermon,  114; 
lieath  and  burial,  1  i  |-  1  i 

Davenport,  .Mis.  Winifred  ( liariiabit ),  102. 

Davis,  William  T.,  his  letter  to  Hon. 
I\(;beit  C.  Winthroj),  43  n. 

Davis,  — ~,  I  19. 

Deane,  Dr.  ("h.ules,  ^7;  his  statement  of 
the  proceedings  against  (iorlon,  81  n. 

Dent,  — ,  99. 

Development  <;f  o|)inions,  Ixiii. 

Devotional  Sundav  Services,  Ixx.x. 

Dexter,  I'.  B.,  his  life  of  D-ivenj^ort  cited, 
ff!2  n..  10:;  n.,  10  I,  10:;,  107  11. 

Dexler,  Henry  .M.,  I).!).,  his  "  Congrega- 
tion.iHsm  as  seen  in  its  I  iteiatnre," 
iVc.  cited,  1511.,  10  n.,  22  n.,  .S2  n.,  97  n. 
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Diman,  J.  Lewis,  D.D.,  300. 

Discipline,  Chuich,  xliv. 

Dod,  Dr.  John,  98,  99. 

Dorset,  Earl  oi,  31. 

Dudley,  Gov.  fo^eph,  173. 

Dudley,  Go\'.  'I'liunias,  22  ;  one  of  the 
lirst  four  signers  of  the  church  cove- 
nant, 3  ;  account  of,  4,  87-8S  ;  his  letter 
to  the  Coi'.iite-^-i  of  Lincoln,  10. 

Dumiuer,  Hannali  ( Mrs.  Allen),  j  19. 

Dumnicr,  Jeremiah,  148,  164. 

Dununer,  Richard,  1(9. 

Dunton,  John,  quoted,  154. 

Dupee,  Horace,  309. 

Dury,  John,  92,  i  1 2. 

Duryea,  Josei)h  T.,  D.D.,  participates  in 
the  two  hundretl  and  liftieth  anniver- 
sary of  J'"ir->t  Cluuxh,  319. 

Dwight,  J.  S.,  322. 

Dyer,  I\Irs.  Mar\ ,  ()4. 

Dyke,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  89,  90. 

Dyneley,  Fathergouc,  214. 

Dyneley,  William,  214. 

Eaton,  Gov.  Theophilus,  in,  its. 

Ecclesiasticism,  icnmants  of,  in  the  Eng- 
lish CluucU,  hi  ;  disuse  of,  in  New 
England,  liii. 

Eckley,  Joseph,  D.D.,  240, 

Edward  111.,  of  England,  126. 

Edwards,  Pres.,  195. 

Eggerton,  Jeremiah,  45. 

Eliot,  the  Ajjostle,  51,  100;  temporary 
service  as  teacher  of  the  churcli,  10; 
reason  for  declining  a  pcrmaiRnt 
appointuu-nt,  11  ;  te.icher  of  Ro.Kbury 
riuucli,  I  I . 

Eliot,  Pre--..  Cliarle^  W.,  address  at  the 
two  iuuulred  am.!  litlieUi  anniversary 
of  First  Ghurcl>,  3 1  w. 

Eliot,  lohn,  D.I).,  19=;,  207,  210  n.,  23S. 

Eliot,  Jacob,  diMuisscd  from  uffice  of  dea- 
con during  Davenport  controversy,  1 17. 

Elizabeth,  of  l-"ngland,  98. 

Ellis,  fJeorge  E.,  D.D.,  Introduction  to 
this  History,  xvii,  262,  2S9,  319,  320, 
322;  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, cited,  63  n..  6.1  n  ,  6:  1,.  ;  address 
at  the  two  iuindred  and  (iftieth  anni- 
versary of  First  Church,  319  ;  serves 
as  chaplain  in  the  absence  of  the 
pastor  on  tl-.e  occasion  of  the  two  | 
Imndr'.d  and  fiftieth  anniver-.ary  of  the  j 
settlement  of  IJo.-^ton,  32(;.  | 


Ellis,  Miss  Gertrude  S.,  320. 

Ellis,  Rufus,  D.D.,  308,  309,  310;  his 
statement  of  the  religious  opinionb  and 
i:iractice  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  196;  iiis 
*' Labt  .^ermon  in  Chauncy  Street 
Church"  ciicd,  2371-1.  ;  notices  of  Dr. 
Frothingham,  254,  261  ;  installed  as 
minister  of  I'^irst  Church,  285;  letter  of 
invitation  and  rcjily  thereto),  286-287; 
portrait,  287  ;  exercises  at  his  installa- 
tion, 287-289  ;  icjiorts  on  the  Simd.iy 
school  and  cliurcli  work,  290-29S  ; 
sent  abroad  fur  his  health,  315  ;  recog- 
nition bv  the  congregation  of  his 
tweiity-lifth  anniveisarv,  316  ;  his 
twenty-lifth  aiiniversary  sermon  quoted, 
317;  mtiodnLCs  tin:  sijcakers  at  the 
two  hundred  and  tiltieth  anniversary  of 
First  Church,  ^i<). 

Emerson,  Charles  Chauncy,  229. 

Emerson,  ICdwanl  Pliss,  229.' 

Emerson,  Ellen  T.,  228. 

Emerson,  John  Clarke,  229. 

Emerson,  Rev.  J(i-c|)h,  224. 

Emerson,  Mary  t  .uuHik-,  229. 

Emerson,  Phccbe  Ripley,  229. 

Emerson,  Ral|.h  Waldo,  318;  visit  to, 
228-229  ;  hi-,  transcendentalism,  276. 

Emerson,  Robri  t  Piilkcley,  229. 

Emerson,  Ruth  (Haskins),  228,  229.. 

Emerson,  Rev.  WiUi.un,  quoted,  114,  131, 
184,  237,  238,  230,  241,  249,  270;  liis 
'•History  <>(  Iwrst  Church"  cited,  45 
n.,  85  n.,  88  n.,  96  n.,  97  n.,  98  11  , 
102  n.,  I  1  7  n.,  1  1  <)  n.,  i  20  n.,  145  n., 
148  n.,  155  n.,  160  II.,  i(<5  n.,  178  n., 
192  n.,  2(.i  n.,  2o(i  n.  ;  difficulties  al- 
teiuling  his  ri  iiui\al  from  the  church 
in  il.irv.ud,  223;  installed  as  minister 
of  Fir^t  Cluiixh,  224  ;  life  uf,  224- 
2 ',4  ;  birth  and  educatliin,  225  ;  grai.lu- 
ate.s  at  Harsard,  aiui  leaches  school, 
225  ;  his  publications,  226;  decline  in 
health,  227  ;  dealli  and  burial  in  tlie 
Cotton  l(/mb,  Vj  11.,  227;  as  a  wrilcr 
and  preacher,  227  ;  his  theology,  227  ; 
family  Pible,  228  ;  public  and  private 
services,  229  ;  musical  tastes,  229  ; 
temperament,  230  ;  personal  attrac- 
tions and  jxirtrait,  230  ;  liis  jniblica- 
tions  and  T'oiirth  of  July  Oration, 
231  ;  his  "  History  of  I'  iist  Chun  h," 
2^,1  ;  extract  from  Dr.  I5uckmiusl(r's 
funeral  sermon  011,  2  ^1-234  ;  his  P.salm 
and  Hyiim  liook,  .-48. 
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Emerson,  Rev.  William,  Sr.,  224. 
Emerson,  William,  221). 
Endicott,  Gov.  John,  22,  44,  47,  106; 
cuts  out  tiie  crosses  from  standard, 

English,  Philip,  persecuted  fur  witchcraft, 
M3- 

Episcopacy,  Massachusetts  not  con;^enial 

to,  1;  efforts  to  estaljlish,  146.  • 
Eustis,  Gov.  William,  2cS, 
Everett,  Prof.  C.  C,  D.D.,  address  at  the 

two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 

P^irst  Church,  319. 
Everett,  Hon.  Edward,  252,  262,  2S9,  30S  ; 

death  and  public   funeral,  304-306  ; 

resolutions  of  the  church,  303. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Edward,  254. 
Everett,  Dr.  William,  306  ;  his  poem  on 

Cotton,  28  n.,  319. 

Fast  Days,  Puritan  view  of,  xlviii. 

Faxon,  Thomas,  101  n. 

Fdt,  his  "History  of   Ipswich"'  cited, 

94  n-.  93 
P'essenden,  W.  II.,  319.' 
iMrmin,  Giles,  26. 

First  Church  in  Boston,  formation  and 
covenant  of,  3  ;  purpose  of  tlie  found- 
ers, 6  ;  organization,  6-7  ;  first  meet- 
ing-place, and  removal  to  Boston,  8  ; 
hardships  of  tlie  early  settlers,  9  ;  let- 
ter of,  relating;  to  church  polity,  12; 
lirst  meetin'^-house  erected  by  contri- 
butions, 13  ;  withdrawal  of  Charles-  j 
town  members,  13;  early  membership,  | 
13-14;  imi)ortant  rfehiti  m-,  with  tiie  | 
.State,  13  ;  giowtii  and  pr. i-,j)jrit\ ,  Kj;  ' 
modes  of  worship,  diieipline,  auvl  gov-  I 
crnment,  16-22  ;  rules  of  admission 
and  expulsion,  19-20  ;  picture  of 
its  wilderness  congregation,  22  ;  its 
ministers  supjiorted  by  weekly  volun- 
tary contributitms,  46,  79  n.,  i.)S,  184, 
186-187,274,  277;  sympathy  for  tlie 
Indians,  47;  discussion  about  veils, 
47;  dispute  with  Roger  Williams,  47- 
50  ;  dismissal  from,  doubled  by  some 
of  Charlestown,  50;  dealings  with  Mr. 
Eliot,  51  :  fasts  and  councils,  52,  53, 
56  ;  growing  liberalism,  54  ;  contro- 
versy with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  37  ;  min- 
isters considted  by  the  Court,  58  ;  peti- 
tions tlie  court,  58  ;  (;b-,(  rves  a  d.iy  (A 
thanksgiving,  59  ;    appoints  days  of 


humiliation  and  conference,  60  ;  refu- 
sal to  join  in  a  lliank-.giviu'^,  Oi  ;  deal- 
ings with  Mrs.  llutLhinson  .uul  lur 
followers,  ()i  ;  attempts  to  reclaim 
Mrs;  Hutchinson,  63-08;  efforts  to 
reform  extravagance  in  dress,  70  ;  sec- 
ond meeting-house,  74  ;  disagreement 
as  to  the  site  of,  73  ;  its  cost,  7^  n.  ; 
marriages  solemnized  by  magistrates, 
83  ;  discourages  legal  proceedings,  83  ; 
large  contrd)ution  tor  a  struggling 
cluiich,  83  ;  intiuence  <jt  ministers  in 
tem[joral  affairs,  87  ;  controls  chil- 
dren of  churcli  members,  90  ;  deter- 
mines the  right  to  be  bajitized,  97  ; 
controversy  over  the  settlement  of 
Davenport,  and  formation  of  the 
Third  Church  iu  Poston,  113-11S; 
its  relations  to  tiie  -State  m.ilerially 
alteied,  1-21  ;  its  system  ot  chui-ch 
govcinnicnt,  122-12.1;  retusal  to  rati- 
fy the  Half  Way  Covenant,  123;  treat- 
ment ot  the  Oaakers,  i  2i>  ;  contributes 
to  the  support  of  Harvard  College, 
132;  notice  of  psahmxly,  132;  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  i  ;2  ;  disapproves  fjf 
a  church  syn(;)d,  1;^;  invites  otlier 
clunehes  io  assist  in  carrying  on 
Tiuusday  Lectin-e,  134;  reconciled  to 
Tlnrd  Ciuucli,  134-1  ",7;  iiostility  of 
Gov.  Andi'os  towards,  143  ;  strict  ol> 
servaiice  of  the  Sabbath,  i  ;  effect 
of  the  new  ch.u  ter,  1  p;  ;  number  of 
churches  in  lloslon  (<ther  than,  158; 
objects  to  the  Prattle  Square  Church 
"manifesto,"  138;  its  connection  with 
the  College,  ivr.  purcliases  land  fur 
the  Use  of  the  ministry,  i()^  ;  meet- 
ing house  of,  destioyed  by  tire-.  167  ; 
l)rei)arations  for  building  a  new  etli- 
fice,  167;  aid  and  sympathy  from  sis- 
ter churches,  i68-iO<>;  reports  and 
propos.ds,  171  ;  an  '"Old  );)urnal"  of, 
CAtracts  from,  17-^,-178;  iKmcous  re- 
cjuired  lu  \:vrp  regiil.U'  accounts,  184  ; 
lectures  established  by,  183;  South 
Church  unites  in  service  with,  loS  ; 
con'.;regation  consulted  in  inonet.uy 
affairs,  108;  minister  i)resides  at  meet- 
ings of,  expounding  the  .Scrip- 
tiues  discretionary  with  the  ministers, 
10');  hiun-  of  service  chaiv^c'tl,  1  wO ; 
di-cline^  to  ad\  ise  Saleui  (  iuirch  .is  to 
a  dl-4inban(C  tlirie,  Hyo;  l.itilies  the 
Half  W'.iy  C(jveuant,  2*^0;  divided  on 
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the  point  of  choosing  a  new  ruling 
elder,  200  ;  moderator  appointed  to 
preside  at  meetings,  200 ;  connection 
with  the  State  still  holds,  200  ;  en- 
larges the  vute  allowing  the  congrega- 
tion to  consult  with  it  on  monetary 
affairs,  201  ;•  disposition  of  pews  m, 
201,  214;  infrequency  of  pulpit  ex- 
changes, 201  ;  Whitefield  preaches  at 
Thursday  Lecture,  202;  ministers  com- 
plain of  the  salaries  provided  by,  203  ; 
encourages  singing  practice,  204  ; 
■adoi)ts  ■•  late  and  Brady,"  205  ;  Brat- 
tle Square  Church  unites  in  sorvic.; 
with,  206  ;  break  in  the  records  daring' 
the  Revolutionary  period,  206  ;  deliv- 
ers "  leaden  weights  "  to  the  commis- 
sary of  the  colony,  on  condition,  etc., 
206 ;  Gen.  Washington  attends  the 
opening  of  Thursday  Lecture  by,  after 
the  siege,  207  ;  unites  in  service  with 
Brattle  Square  Church,  214;  the  old 
record-book  of,  214;  organ  music  in, 
216;  curious  tractate  on  church  music 
addressed  to  ministers  of,  217  ;  the 
first  oigan,  21S;  single  ministry  of, 
219;  d. 'aeons  to  render  annual  ac- 
counts, 21  y  ;  theological  changes,  219- 
223;  week-day  lectares,  conmumi(jn, 
and  baptism,  222;  larger  taxes  pto- 
vided  for,  234  ;  last  case  of  discipline, 

234  ;  a  form  of  admission  established, 

235  ;  erects  a  fourth  meeting-house  on 
Chauncy  Place,  and  four  dwelling- 
houses  on  Summer  Street,  235-23S; 
dedication,  2^,7;  de^crijition  of  the  \ 
Old  Brick  by  ^airviving  WfMshijjpers  in  j 
that  house  and  others,  2Y)-2.\2  ;  taxes 
on  the  pews  in  tlie  new  meeting-house, 
242  ;  fur  twi)  years  without  a  settled  I 
minister,  2^3;  di.sappointmcnts  in, 
249;  agitating  topics,  266;  passive  at- 
titude of,  in  relation  to  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  267  ;  new  organ  and  fust 
music  committee,  269;  real  estate  of, 
269-270;  music,  270;  unites  in  ser- 
vice witii  Brattle  Scpiare  Church,  271  ; 
contributes  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  Benevolent  Fr.  tcr- 
nity  of  Churches,  271-272;  abolishes 
the  Half  Way  Covenant,  273  ;  Trinity 
Church  occupies  the  house  on  Christ- 
mas day,  273  ;  incorporation  of,  273- 
274  ;  two  hundredth  anniversary  of, 
274  ;  tlic  "  Christian  I'saltcr"  used  by, 


279;  meeting-house  reconstructed,  280; 
attends  service:*  in  King's  Chapel,  281  ; 
n2w  orgJm,  281  ;  membership  of,  and 
communion  with,  provided  for,  281  - 
charity  fund,  ;  "sells  real  estate, 
283  ;  for  tliree  years  witliout  a  settled 
minister,  285  ;  cliarities,  290-298  ;  re- 
ceipts for  1880-81,  298;  introduces 
gas,  29S  ;  declines  to  lorm  a  union  ser- 
vice during  sumnier  months,  299 ;  en- 
larges the  in\itatiun  to  cumnuinion, 
209  ;  music,  299  ;  lawsuit,  303  ;  decides 
to  build  a  litth  liouse  of  worship,  307  ; 
lays  the  corner-stone,  307-310;  inte- 
rior decorations  of  the  present  church 
described,  310-312  ;  last,  services  in 
Chauncy  Street,  312  ;  first  services  in 
the  new  chapel,  312;  adopts  King's 
Chapel  liturgy,  313;  dedication,  313  ; 
njw  organ,  313;  cost  of  the  present  edi- 
fice, 313-314  ;  liberal  contributions  from 
members  of,  314;  free  from  delit,  315  ; 
informal  meetings  in  the  ciiapel,  315  ; 
recognition  of  the  twi. nt y-liftli  anniver- 
sary of  the  jiicsent  minister,  310;  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
church  and  city,  3i7--;2o. 
Flynt,  Henry,  uis  Latin  oration  in  mem- 
ory of  Wadsvv(jrth,  1  57. 
Foote,  Artluu-,  320. 

Foole,  I<.ev.  Henry  W.,  his  "History  of 
King's  Chapel,"  146  n, 

Foster,  Elizabeth,  310. 

Foster,  James  IL,  286,  299  n.;  notice  of 
his  death,  304. 

Fowle,  ,  82. 

Fox,  Rev.  T.  B.,  258. 

Foxcrol  t,  1  )aniel,  1  S  i . 

Foxcmft,  Col .  i'  lancis,  iSi. 

Foxcroft,  I''ran(.  is.  1  S 1 . 

Foxcroft,  Kev.  Samuel,  1S4. 

Foxcroft,  Kev.  'J'liomas,  i  57,  1  74,  1S7,  202, 
205  ;  his  centemiial  sermon,  14  ;  letter 
accc[)ting  offer  of  settlement,  179;  or- 
dained minister  of  First  Churcii,  iSo  ; 
life  of,  rSi-iS};  birth  and  ancestry, 
iSi  ;  designed  by  his  father  for  an 
ICpiscopal  clergyman,  181  ;  his  pasto- 
ral service,  181  ;  engages  in  the  Epis- 
copalian controversy,  182;  sympatliy 
for  Whitefield  in  opposition  to  Chaun- 
cv,  182  ;  his  s(  iinons,  182  n.;  death, 
183;  menu^rials  and  funeral  iliscourses, 
183. 

I'^ieeman,   ,  72  n. 
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French,  Rev.  Jonathan,  244. 

Frothingham,  Ebenezer,  252, 

Frothinj^ham,  Ellen,  263  n. 

Frothingham,  Joanna  ( Langdon),  252. 

Frothingham,  Nathaniel  L.,  D.D.,  83,  240, 
279,  280,  281,  285,  287-28(;,  299,  300, 
308,  310;  his  statement  of  the  relig- 
ious views  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  193  ;  or- 
dained minister  of  First  Church,  250  ; 
cards  of  invitation,  251  ;  life  of,  252- 
265  ;  portrait,  252  ;  his  birtliplace, 
252  ;  enters  the  Boston  Latin  Scliool, 

252  ;  his  scholarship  and  college 
course,  252  ;  uslicr  al  the  Latin  School 
and  preceptor  of  rhetoric  iit  Harvard, 

253  ;  liis  "ministerial  record,"  253  ;  his 
marriage,  253;  travels  abroad  for  healtii, 

254  ;  his  return  to  his  pulpit,  and 
last  words  on  several  occa:^ions  there 
and  elsewhere,  254-256;  his  writings, 
256,  259  ;  his  blindne-iS,  257  ;  his 
death,  258  ;  tributes  to  iiis  memory 
as  a  v/riter  and  preacher,  258-265  ; 
resolutions  of  the  cluuch,26o;  funer- 
al services,  21^2  ;  sermon  and  memoir 
by  Dr.  Hedge,  262  ;  his  iiymns,  264  ; 
his  ministry,  265  ;  his  apparent  in  litfer- 
enceto  the  Unitarian  controversy,  267- 
269  ;  reports  on  the  Sunday  scIkjoI, 
275  ;  his  relation  to  Transcendental- 
ism, 278  ;  his  resignation,  and  action  Ijy 
the  church,  283-28.]. 

Frothingham,  Rev,  Octavius  13.,  265  n., 
289,  322. 

Gage,  Miss  .Annie  Louise.  ^10. 

(Ja-jer,  William,  dracon  nt  the  organiza- 

tiiiii  of  iMrst  (_"iiureli,  7. 
Gamu'tt,  Ezra  S.,  1).!).,  2(12,  272,  289, 
1  o. 

Garfield,  Pres.  James  A.,  commemorative 

services  for,  322, 
Gibbon,  Maj.,  83. 

Gibbons,  Capt.  I'2dward,  sent  by  the  churcli 
to  reclairii  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  65. 

Gibbs,  Rev,  Heniy,  152. 

CJoffe,  .Stephen,  iiis  emnity  towards  Daven- 
))ort,  T09. 

Goodwin,  ,  1 19. 

GooUin,  Samuel  H.,  306,  309. 

Gootch,  James,  161,  171,  173, 

Graves,  Tliomas,  2. 

Great  Hope,  ship,  r^o. 

Green,  Capt.  Jercniy,  174,  204. 


Greene,  Gardner,  43. 

Greene,   ,  142. 

Greenhani,   ,  98. 

Greenleaf,  lohn,  21S. 
Greensmith,  Stephen,  58. 
Greenwood,  Ivcv.  W.  P.,  28 1  ;  liis  "  His- 
tory of  King's  Chaiicl,"  146  n. 
Griggs,  William,  170  n. 
Grindall,  Ednuuid,  5. 

Gw)une.  Mi.t.,  rliildien  from  her  Home 
attend  the  -Sunda)'  sclicol,  294. 


Hale,  Edward  E.,  D.D.,  319. 

Hale,  Hon.  George  S.,  320. 

Haley,  Madam,  43. 

Harris,  Cieorge  (  ).,  307. 

1  IcU'rison,  Dr.,  t  50. 

Harvard,  Town  of,  Records,  225. 

Hay,  Clarence  E.,  320. 

Hayden,  Willialri,  iiis  letter  describing  the 

ai)pearance  of  the  Old  IJrick,  241. 
Hawkins,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Allen),  120. 

Hawkins,  Capt.  'l"h(jmas,  120. 

Heage,  Ercderic  H.,  D.D.,  264,  318  ;  liis 
memoir  of  Dr.  Flothin^hani,  and  lu- 
neral  sermcjn  on,  in  I-  iist  Cliurch,  262. 

HcrriLk,  Rev.  Samuel  E.,  4 

Hett,  Mrs.,  79. 

Hibbins,  Mrs.  Anne,  88. 

Hibbius,  William,  sent  by  the  church  to 
reclaim  .Mrs.  1 1  utcliiii^on,  65. 

Hirst,  I'dizab.-lli  (  Mis.  Chauncy),  192, 

Hirst,  I  udge  ( irove,  192. 

Holland,  Dr.,  103. 

lIollin'.;shead,  Ann,  270. 

Hollingshcad,  Richard,  270. 

I  lollis,  liraiid,  2  11). 

lb, line-,  .\b;el.  D.D.,his  "Annals"  cited, 
n. 

Hood,  (icorge,  his  "  History  of  Music  in 

New  I'',neland  "  cited,  28  n. 
Hood,  'J'imotliy,  107. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thos,  25,  48,  51,  58  ;  invited 
to  attend  the  Westminster  Assembly, 

Hopkins,  T'dward,  i  12. 

Hoppin,  Rev.  Dr.  N icholas,  his  article  on 

Cotton,  33  n., 36  n. 
Horrocks,  Elizabeth  ( Mrs.  Cotton),  29. 
Houchin,  Elizabeth  ( Mrs.  Allen),  119. 
liiuillon,  Robert,  i  I'l. 
iiowaid.  Rev.  Dr.,  i<,^ 
ilnWb.ud,  Rev.  Mr  ,  8 
Hull,  John,  his  Diary  cited,  113  n. 
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Hull,  John,  41. 

Hull,  John  (of  Third  Church),  137. 

Ilinnphrey,  John,  22,  77. 

Huntington,  Rev.  F.  I).,  2S9. 

Huntington,  Ivalph,  506. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs,.  Anne,  21,  56,  64,  65,  71, 

75,  91  ;  iier     Dangerous  Errors,"  54  ; 

her   banii^hment    from    Church  and 

State,  62-63  ;  her  subsequent  life  and 

tragic  end,  63. 
Hutchinson,  Eliakim,  173. 
Hutclnnson,  EUslia,  167. 
Hutchinson,   Francis,  09  ;   punished  for 

"  reviling  tlie  Church,"  70. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.,  iiS;  quoted,  30,  154; 

his  collection  of  Papers  cited,  31  n.  ; 

his  ''  History  of  Massachusetts  "  cited. 

Si  n.,  95  n.,  <»S  n.,  kj/j  n.,  i  35  n. 
Huttliin.-,on,  William,  63. 
Hutchinson,  William,  171. 


J.xc'KSOX,  Francis,  liis  plan  of  the  lot  of 
land  occuiiied  by  the  tirst  nieeting-lKjuse 
on  .-^late  ."Stre-et,  i 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  Ann  (Mrs.  Moodey),  144. 

Jatfre}-,  Patrick,  13. 

James  [.,  of  I'!ngland,  47,  103. 

James  H.,  of  England,  147. 

James,  'I'liomas,  pastor  of  Cliarlestown 
church,  14. 

Johnson,  Lady  Arbella,  30;  her  early 
death,  4. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  ti  ;  his  supposed  burial- 
place,  39  n.  ;  on  ;  of  the  tirst  foiu" 
sign::rs  of  the  Covenant,  3  ;  account 
of,  4. 

Jo\.  .\bbv,  ',11. 

|.)v,  Heuj.Muin,  235-237. 

J, .y,  John,  233. 


Keayn'E,  Robert,  20,  61  n.  ;  admonished 
by  the  church,  20  ;  false  principles  and 
rules  for  trading  de  luce  I  from  his 
case,  7'',  ;  founder  and  fust  commander 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  .Vrtillery 
Company,  65  n. 

Keiuh  ick,  John,  42, 

Kippis,  Dr.,  21S. 

Kiikland,  Rev.  John  Thornton,  230,  213.  j 


LATiikOi',  Rev.  John,  2-^8,  241,  234. 
La  Tour,  Ciov.  of  .\cadia,  79  ;  attends 


church  meetings  although  an  "  idol- 
ater," 79. 

Laud,  Archl:)ishop,  103,  106. 

Lechford,  'i'tio.,  73  n.  ;  his  "Plain  Deal- 
ing "  cited,  I  7  n. 

Leighton,  Dr.  Alexander,  105. 

Lenthall,  Robert,  73. 

Letter,  I'^arewcll,  xxix. 

Leverett,  Thomas,  30. 

[liberal  Christianity,  Ixi, 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  31. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  30. 

Lincoln,  Pres.  Abraham,  256, 

Llaiidaff,  Pisho])  of,  190. 

Long,  Gov.  John  D.,  address  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anni\'ersary  of 
iMr.-it  Chm  ch,  3  i<>- 

Lord's  Supper,  the  Puritan  view  of,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Chiuch  of 
England,  \li. 

Lothrup,  Augustus,  309. 

Lothio]-!,  Rev.  S.  K,  his  "  Hi-,(ory  of 
Prattle  Sijuare  Church  "  citetl,  107  n  , 
I  S3  n. 

Low:-ll,  Dr.  Charles,  quoted,  2^0,  243, 
230,  252,  2(13,  288;  letter  from,  2S7. 

Lunt!  Dr.  W  illiam  P.,  27.J. 

Luther,  Martin,  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Apostolical  Church,  li. 

Lutt,ill,  ,  67. 


McCi.ORE,  Rev.   A.  W.,  his  "  Life  of 

Cotton,"  cited,  37  n. 
McKean,  Rev.  Josejdi,  24^,  230,  232. 
Mansfield,  Elizabeth  (  M rs.  Wilson),  5. 
Man->lield,  Sir  John,  5,  08. 
M,\rii>ii,  1 1  hu,  [r.,  ih],  1  7  r,  173. 
Maiiciu,  Jx^cph, 
M.uria-es  (see  Church). 
Marshall,  '["hnm.i.,  S.p 
Marsham,  Sir  W  illiam,  90. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  128  ;  his  letter  to  Oliver 
•  Cri)mwell  in  praise  of  Oxcnbridge  and 

wife,  1  28. 
Mason,  Jonathan,  43. 
RLison,  ^hu•y  (Mrs.  Norton),  93. 
Massachusetts,  Court    records    of,  cited, 

63  n.,  0=;  n. 
Massachusetts     Ca/ette     cited,     192  n., 

n.  :  (juoted,  206,  207. 
Massaclnisctts    ilist.    Soc.    Coll.  cited, 

69  n.,  I.) 2  n.,  201  n. 
Massacluisi'tts  Hist.  .Soc.  Proceed,  cited, 
45  n.,  262,  265  n. 
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Matchett,  William  F.,  320. 

Mather,  Cotton,  3,  5,23,  28,  35,  94,  106, 

141,  180,  187  ;  his  "  Life  of  Cotton  " 

cited,  29  n.,  33  n.  ;  his     Magnalia  " 

cited,  82 ;  quoted,  loi  n. 
Matlier,  Eleazer,  119. 
Matiier,  Rev.  Increase,  43,  45  n.,  88  n., 

147,  158,  160,  180;  second  minister  of 

Second  Church,  85. 
Mather,  Mrs.  Mariah  (Cotton),  4-?,  45. 
IMather,  Richard,  marries  the  widow  of 

John  Cotton,  44. 
Mather,  Samuel,  84  ;  his  "  Apology  for  the 

Liberties  of  the  Churches  in  New  Eng- 
land "  cited,  152  n. 
Mather,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Cotton),  43. 
Matson,  Thomas,  19. 
Mavericl<,  Samuel,  47. 
Mayhew,  Dr.,  195,  265. 
Mayo,   John,   first   minister   of  .Second 

Church,  84. 
"Memorial  History  of  lioston  "  cited,  34 

n.,  39  n.,  52  n.,  75  n.,  95  n. 
Messinger,   ilon.  George  \V.,  306,  307, 

309- 

Miller,  Rev.  Samuel,  letter  to  Dr.  John 
Eliot  quoted,  210  n. 

Minns,  Tliomas,  5  n.,  320;  letter  from, 
loi  n. 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  45. 

Moodey,  Charles  C.  J^.,  his  ".Sketches  of 
the  Moodey  Family  "  cited,  145  n. 

Moodey,  Hannah,  145. 

Moodey,  Rev.  Joshua,  224  ;  assistant  min- 
ister of  First  Church,  138  ;  life  of,  138- 
145;  birthplace,  138;  graduates  at 
U.irv.iiil,  1  ";8  ;  minister  at  Portsmouth., 
N.I  I.  I  ^8  ;  trials  arising  from  the  tvr- 
aniiy  of  (  ;i)v.  Crantield,  130- 14  2  ;  l-"ci- 
low  of  Harvard,  and  invited  to  succeed 
Pres.  Rogers,  J ''■,')  ;  helps  to  erect 
some  new  buildings  at  Harvard,  1  ",0 
nuMiiljer  (jf  a  ministerial  association, 
140;  his  "  Exhortati(Mi  to  a  Con- 
demned Malefactor,"  140;  resumes  his 
ministry  at  Portsmouth,  141;  dc'ath  at 
I')oston,  141  ;  imprisonment  by  Crari- 
field,  142;  invite;l  to  settle  at  New 
Haven,  142;  fimeral  and  burial  at 
Boston,  143  ;  his  ministerial  labors, 
143;  free  from  the  vvitclicraft  craze, 
14-^';  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Philip 
~Englis"h  and  wife,  144  ;  family  and 
descendants,  144-14:;  ;  will,  145. 

Moodey,  Martha  (Mrs.  Russell),  144. 


Moodey,  Mary  (Mrs.  Emerson),  224. 

Moodey,  Rev.  Samuel,  145,  224. 

Moodey,  Sarah  (Mrs.  Pike),  144. 

Moodey,  William,  13S,  143. 

Moors,  Joseph  B.,  320. 

Morison,  John  IL,  D.D.,  289,  319. 

Morrill,  James,  234,  235,  273  ;  his  services 

as  deacon,  276. 
Morse,  ALiry,  itij. 
Morton,  Rev.  Charles,  82,  140,  152. 
Mun'icipal  and  church  charities,  Ix.v.xv. 

New  Eng.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc.  Registers, 
13  n.,  2b  n  ,  36  n.,  41  n  ,  93  n  ,  95  n., 
lot  n.,  155  n. 

Nich(;ls,  Dr  ,  217. 

Nicholson,  Gen.  P'rancis,  173. 

Non-conf .  rniists,  as  distinguished  from 
.Sei)aratists,  wxiii. 

Norcross,  INlayor  Otis,  309. 

Norton,  Ivh  s.  .\  lice  (  Prowest ),  89. 

Norton,  I'ruf.  iVndrews,  276;  quoterl,  197, 

Norton,  Prtif  C.  E.,  95  n. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  84,  88,  12:;,  124,  152, 
225  ;  burial-place,  39  n.  ;  arrival  bf,  53, 
91  ;  invited  to  become  teacher  of  First 
Church,  86;  difficulties  in  the  w.ty  (i  a 
permanent  settlement,  89,  03  ;  life  of, 
89-96;  birtliplace  and  education,  89; 
his  scholarship  and  ))reaching,  Sc)  ;  op- 
posetl  to  Arminianism,  00  ;  marriage, 
00;  departs  for  New  England,  90;  de- 
clines to  settle  at  Plymouth  but  accepts 
a  call  to  Ipswich,  91  ;  attends  the 
synod  summoned  to  try  I\Irs.  Hutchin- 
M  n,  <)i  :  i^r.uit  of  kmd  to,  bv  Geiu'r.d 
Com  I,  ui  ;  .luthor  of  the  tii  st  Latin 
book  HI  this  country,  92  ;  writes  another 
book  in  l.atin,()j;  preaches  the  LK  cticn 
.'-^ermoii,  ij,!  ;  p.u  tiri | lates  in  tlu;  sym  il 
of  16)6,  92  ;  agent  to  th:'  mother  coun- 
try, i)2  ;  replies  to  William  l'\  nch(;n, 
9^; ;  his  "  Life  of  ("otton  "  and  '■  1  L'ai  t 
of  New  Pmgland  Pent,"  etc.,  94  ;  im- 
))ortant  state  service,  94  ;  colonial  agent 
to  England,  94  ;  annoyances  on  his 
return,  9(  ;  death,  95  ;  widow  and  re- 
lations, 95  ;  his  treatment  of  the  ( Quak- 
ers, 95  ;  grant  of  land  from  the  General 
Court  for  his  services,  95  ;  his  i)reach- 
ing,  1)6  ;  his  will,  06. 

Norton,  ^pl(l.lln,  wi(!(jw  of  folin  Norton, 
gives  the  I, will  h)r  the  'I'lurd  Meeting- 
house, 115  n. 
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Norton,  Thomas,  95. 

Norton,  Willium,  89. 

Norton,  William,  Jr.,  95. 

Nowell,  Increase,  6,  10,  12,  13;  ruling 

elder  at   the   organization  of  First 

Church,  7. 
Noycs,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.,  319. 
Nye,  Rev.  Philip,  92. 


Oakes,  Urian,  133. 
Oakes,  Vicar,  130. 

Oliver,  John,  67  ;  sent  by  the  church  to 
reclaim  Mrs.  Hutchiiison,  65. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  39  n.  ;  ruling  elder, 
14. 

Oliver,  Mrs.,  72. 

Orne,  Esther  (Mrs.  Clarke),  213. 

Orne,  Timothy,  213. 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  98  n. 

OxenlMidge,  Daniel,  125. 

Oxenhridge,  r)aniel,  Jr.,  129. 

Oxenbridge,  Rev  John,  125,  133;  life  of, 
125-132  ;  birth  and  ancestry,  125  ;  his 
early  Puritanism,  126  ;  college  life,  12^1 ; 
marriage  and  preaching,  127;  h'ellow 
of  Eton,  128 ;  secures  the  friendship  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  128 ;  second  mar- 
riage, 129;  his  funeral  sermon  on  Eord 
Rouse,  129;  silenced  for  non-conform- 
ity, 129  ;  travels  abroad,  and  comes  to 
New  England,  129;  third  marriage, 
129  ;  invited  to  settle  at  Charle^town, 
129;  minister  of  First  Church,  130; 
preaches  the  Electic^n  Sermon,  \  1,0  ; 
conducts  a  fast-day  service  with  seven 
other  ministers,  130;  member  of  tlic 
Board  of  Licensers  of  the  Press,  1  y)  ; 
appointed  imc  of  a  committee  ot  ten 
to  lej-ovt  on  the  negative  powei  ot  the 
Cleiieial  Court,  no;  executor  of  the 
will  of  Oov.  Pellingham,  130  ;  his  sud- 
.  den  death,  130;  burial-pl;ice,  39  n.,  r3i  ; 
liis  preaching  and  literary  abilities, 
171;  his  will,  I  ^i. 

Oxenbridge,  jcjliii,  12c;. 

Oxenbridge,  Theodora  (Thatcher),  129. 


Pagi:t,  Rev.  John,  to8,  109. 
Paine,  Charles,  235. 
Paine,  Fanny  Cabot,  312. 
Palfrey,  Dr  ].  G  ,  quoted,  221  ;  his  "  His- 
tory <)(  New  England  "  cited,  7  n. 
Parlier,  Robert,  19. 


Parker,  Rev.  Theodore,  278,  279;  his 

theology,  277. 
Parker,  Rev.  Mr.,  243. 
Parkman,  Rev.  Francis,  243,  250. 

Parsons,   ,  201. 

Paterson,  WiUiam,  161. 

Pattee,  William  .S  ,  liis  "  History  of  Old 

Braintree  and  Ouincy "  cited,  59  n., 

loi  n. 

Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  D.D.,  296,  319; 

quoted,  222  n. 
Pearce,  Cajit.,  3. 

Pemberlon,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  i6q,  170,  172. 

Penn,  James,  5S,  88,  125  ;  Iiis  voyage  to 
Scgotca,  84  ;  his  legacy  providing  for 
the  supi)ort  of  scholars  at  Harvard,  132. 

Peter,  Hugh,  53,  77  ;  his  sermon  at  Bos- 
ton, 54. 

Phillips,  Rev.  George,  6,  12. 

Pickering,  lion.  John,  210. 

Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  20S. 

Pickering,  Deacon  'J'iinothy,  208. 

J'ierce,  Dr.  Joim,  his  letter  to  Miss  Bel- 
knaj)  quoted,  2 1 o  n. 

Pierce,  )ame>.,  217. 

Pike,  Rev.  Jf  Im,  140,  144. 

Piper,  John  E.,  306. 

Porter,  Pres.  Noah,  address  on  the  two 

himdred   and   fiftieth  anniversary  of 

I''ir^^t  Church,  319. 
Positive  Part  of  Ciuirch  I'icftjrmation,  the 

design  of  the  I'^oundersof  I'irst  Church, 

xvii. 

Potter,  visa  P.,  320. 
Pratt,  Mary  P.,  164  n. 
Preaching,  basis  of,  Ixxxl. 
Preble,  Conunodoie,  235. 
Prelacy,   xx  ;    rej  jcted   by  the  Puritans, 
xx\iv. 

Prescolt,  William  11.,  262,  308;  notice  of 

hi^  duilh,  303. 
Preston,  Dr.  John,  107. 
Price,  Dr.,  218. 

Prince,  Mayor  I''.  O.,  320  ;  address  on  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver.sary 
of  I'"irst  Cluiich,  310- 

Prince,  Re-v.  Tlu>mas,  his  "Annals  of  New 
England  "  cited,  12  n.,  14  n. 

Protestant  churches  in  Poston,  Ixviii. 

Puritanism,  decay  of,  Ixxvi. 

Puritans,  heroic  fidelity  to  their  creed,  Ix  ; 
intolerance  of  the,  21-22;  blessings  in- 
herited from  the,  23;  their  Theocracy, 
122  ;  spirit  of  the,  still  survives,  159. 

Pynclu)n,  William,  93, 
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OuiNCV,  Edmund,  loi  n. 

Ouincy,  Eliza  Susan,  letter  from,  loi  n. 

Uuiucy,  lion.  Josiah,  letter  from,  loi  n. 


Randolph,  Edward,  T40. 

Ka.isford,  Edward,  dismissed  from  tlve 
office  of  deacon  during  the  Davenport 
controversy,  1 18. 

Kantoul,  lion.  Robert  S.,  address  on  the 
two  luindred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  First  Church,  319. 

Reason  in  matters  of  faith,  [\iv. 

Records  of  early  New  England  chur-clics,  liv. 

Reformation  impeded  in  the  English 
Church,  xxi 

Religion,  objects  of,  in-,titiiti(iiial,  Ixxix. 

'Reynolds,  Edward,  M.l).,  232  ;  h'.s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Old  r.rick,  239. 

Reynolds,  Rev.  Grindall,  address  on  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
First  Church,  319. 

Rich,  Otis,  306. 

Richardson,  Thomas  O.,  320. 

Ripley,  Rev.  Ezra,  224. 

Ri)jley,  Rev.  (ieorge,  276. 

Robl)ins,  Chandler.  I). I).,  289;  his  "His- 
tory of  the  .Seci.nJ  Church  in  Boston  " 
cited,  7  n.,  S3  n. 

Robic,  ,  142. 

Rodgers,  Simon,  132. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C,  320. 

Rogei-s,  Pres.  John,  i 

Rogers,  Rev.  Natlianiei,  91,  93. 

Rogers,  Richard,  9S. 

Rome,  Cliurch  of,  development  of,  Ixvii. 
Rossiter,  J(jan;i.\  (Mrs  Cnttoji),  43. 
Riui-ic,  lion.  I'l.uuis,  lord,  129. 
Ivus-ell,  I'.kM/i'i',  I  I  |. 
Russell,  Rev.  Jonathan,  144. 


SA]ii!ATii,  Puritan  view  of  the,  xlvi. 

Saints'  Oays,  Puritan  objection  to,  xlvii. 
Salisbury,  L).  W.,  307,  309. 
Saltonstall,  Ciurdon,  312. 
Salt(jnstall,  Sir  Richard,  6. 
Santlcroft,  Guilielmus,  28. 
Sandford,  John,  43  n., 
Sargent,  Turner,  261,306,  309,  310. 
Saunders,  W.  A.,  ro,  n. 
Savage,  Cai)t.  Ephraim,  167. 
Sav<igc,  Hon.  James,  55  n.  ;  liis  "  Grneal. 
Diet,  of  New  Eng.  "  cited,  1 19  n.,  289. 


Scriptures,  the  sole  authority  of,  recognized 
by  Puritans,  xxxvi. 

Scudamore,  Lady,  100. 

Second  Cliurch  in  Poston,  its  formation 
and  first  place  of  worsliij-),  84. 

Sej)aratists,  as  distinguished  from  Non- 
conformists, xxxiii. 

Service,  hjrin  of,  in  First  Church,  Ixxix. 

Sewall,  Mrs.  llaimah  (Hull),  43. 

.Sewall,  Rev.  J)r.  Joseph,  137,  iSo. 

.Sewall,  J  ud'^e,  43,  192  ;  his  iJiar)',  1^6,  151, 
132,  1(j2. 

Shattuck,  (  ieorge  O.,  306,  309. 

Shaw,  Charles,  his  "  History  of  Boston  " 
quoted,  218. 

Shaw,  Willi. im  S.,  2.|o. 

SlK-])aid,  Rev.  'fliomas,  53. 

Shernum,  J o\u\,  i  ",3. 

Sib.,  Dr.,  -S  n. 

.Sibbes,  1  )r.,  ^|0,  107. 

Sibley,  |i)lin  P.,  his"'  Harvard  Graduates" 
citeJ,  44  n.,  138  n  ,  i  59  11.,  142  n. 

Silsbee,  Hon.  .\athanijl,  313,  :,u,. 

"  Smijjle  Cobbler  of  Agawam  "  cited, 
100. 

.Simpson,  Sidr.,  92. 

Skeltcju,  Rev.  .Samuel,  -13. 

."-^mlth,  Rev.  ivaliih,  90. 

.Sprague  brothers,  i . 

Sprague,  Charles,  262. 

Stetr^on,  Rev.  Caleb,  cjiioted,  280. 

Stevens,  Chaile-,  \V.,  318. 

Stiles,  Pn>s  ,  183. 

Stoddar,  Mr.,  S.p 

StoiKl.ird,  Anthony,  130. 

Stoildard,  1  )avid,  i(;2. 

Stoddard,  Marv  (.Mrs.  Cliauncy),  192. 

.Stodilard,  ^,im])Mjn,  201  n. 

Stoddard,  .Mr.,  118. 

Story,  S.irah  (.M.-,.  Cotton),  29,  33. 

Stoui^htun,  ( ;ov.,  I  _|(). 

Strange,  Mr.,  8(>. 

Suiulay  school,  the,  222,  275,  277,  2S2  ; 
account  of,  290-293  ;  origin  of  the 
present  form  of,  290  ;  growth,  plan,  an  1 
Avoikinc;  of,  290;  mcmbcrshi]),  attend- 
ance, etc.,  291  ;  amniint  of  work  done 
by,  291  ;  branches  of,  .uj.'.  ;  Christm.is 
and  ICaster  festivals,  2()2  ;  re  lations  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  2()2  ;  char- 
itable organizations  springing  from, 
29V-208. 

Sweete,  John,  20. 

Swecte,  Temperance,  20. 

Symonds,  John,  i  j8. 
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Talbyf,  Dorothy,  72. 
Tappan,  Kev.  Dr.,  244. 
Tay,  Deacon,  1 70  n. 
Taylor,  John,  212. 
.  Thadier,  Rev.  Peter,  129,  1S7,  192,  209; 

his  Diary,  134  n. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  243,  250, 

265. 

Tlianksgivings,  Puritan  view  of,  xlviii. 
Tliayer,  John  EHot,  311. 
Thayer,  Rev.  Natluiniel,  224,  226. 
Tliai'er,   Natlianiel,  2O1,  307,  309,  311, 
319- 

Theological  Library,  the,  170,  1S4,  242. 

Third  (South)  Ciuu'ch,  formation  of,  115. 

Thomas,  Judge  Benjamin  F.,  315. 

Thompson,  Pishy,  his  "  History  of  Bos- 
tun  "  (Kn'^'.)  citetl,  32  n.,  33  n. 

Thornton,  Timothy,  14S. 

Throgmorton,  Kathcrine  (Mrs.  Oxen- 
bridge),  126. 

Thursday  Lecture,  47,  78,  130,  134,  135  n., 
140,  202,  210,  222,  226,  237,  240, 
241,  277;  earliest  notice  of,  17;  held 
at  Cambridge  on  alternate  weeks,  51; 
importance  of,  207  n.  ;  Dr.  I'^othing- 
ham's  sermon  on,  quoted,  301-30^,  ; 
Rev.  R.  C.  Water.iton's  cHscourse  on, 
cited,  207  n.  ;  discontinuance  and  re- 
vival of,  300. 

Tilden,  David,  235. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  195. 

Ting,  Gen.,  125. 

'J'oinjjson,  Rev.  Mr.,  78. 

Torrey,  Samuel,  235. 

Town^-enrl,  Capt.  Pen,  148. 

Town^e■l<l,  Col.,  i  7 

Tnnut)ull.  ( 1>.\ .,  I  I S. 

TuckernKin,  1 1  'nr\'  T.  262. 

Tuck"rman,  l\ev.  Jcsepli,  272. 

'I'nckney,  .'\iith(jny,  ^i. 

'J'urner,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Bridge),  161. 

Underhii.i,,  Capt.  John,  40;  disfran- 
chise:! 62;  banished,  71  ;  his  relations 
to  the  magistrates,  71-72;  reconciled 
to  the  church,  76  ;  final  departure,  76. 

Unltarianism,  Ixi. 

Unitarians  denied  fellowship  of  Congre- 
gational ists,  Ixvii. 

Uijhani,  C.  W.,  his  "  History  of  Witch- 
craft "  rpioted,  88  n. 

Upham,  Hannah,  228. 

Uiihani,  John,  228. 


Van  Brunt,  Henry,  309. 
Vane,  Gov.,  22,  59  ;  his  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, 42  ;  admitted  to  the  churcli,  53. 
Vassall,  William,  43. 
Vere,  Lady,  1(j5,  loS,  112. 
Vossius,  Gerard,  119. 

1 

Wadsworth,  .\bigail  (Lindall),  155. 

Wadsworth,  Rev.  Benjamin,  164,  1(^9,  170, 
173,  170,  180,  181,  184,  187,  1.^8;  in- 
vited to  assist  in  tlie  ministry  of  I'irst 
Cluirch,  149;  ordination  of,  149;  life 
of,  155-158;  birthplace,  155  ;  portrait, 
155  ;  graduates  at  iLarvard,  15O  ;  Fel- 
low and  Pre:^ident  of  the  College,  156, 
185;  ills  inaugin-al  address,  156;  lus 
college  service,  157;  his  sermons  and 
preaching,  157  ;  charitable  disposition, 
157  ;  death,  157  ;_  his  sermon  alter  the 
lire,  167  n. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.  Samuel,  served  in  PhW- 
ip's  war,  155  ;  niommient  to  his  mem- 
ory erected  by  liis  son  Ijcniam.n,  155. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.,  171,  174. 

Wales,  (ie.jrge  W  ,  320. 

Wales,  Mary  Anne,  312. 

Wale.-,,  d'homas  1',.,  31  1.  ' 

Wales,  'J'lionias  H.,  Jr.,  306,  30S,  309. 

Walford,  Thomas,  2. 

Walker,  Anne,  19. 

Walker,  Pr>;s.  James,  193,  262,   263,  2S5. 
Walker,  Richard,  lo- 
Walter,  Rev.  Neheiniah,  173,  iSr. 
Ward,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  91. 
Ware,  Prof.  Ilcnrv,  24-:;,  24.1,  250,  263. 
\\'are,  I'rof.  Henry,  Jr.,  272. 
Waiv,  Willi.mi.  v..|. 
Warland,  I'li/ab^^lh  (  lu-lh,  24.1. 
W.uland,    ['di/alK'th    Bell   (.Mrs.  Abbot), 
244. 

Warland,  Thomas,  244. 

Warren,  Hon.  G.  Washington,  address  on 
the  (KX'asiori  of  the  two  hundi-ed  and 
fiftietli  anniversary  of  the  settlement  cf 
Boston,  -^20. 

Waterston,  I\ev.  R.  C,  his  article  on  Cot- 
ton, 3:^  n. 

Wavte,  Richard,  10, 

Wekle,  Rev.  Thomas,  51,  6,,  77. 

Welstead,  William,  171,  17.^ 

WeKtced,  Rev.  Mr.,  187. 

AVestminster  Symbol,  the,  Ixv,  l\xi. 

Wharton,  his  "  Remains  of  Laud"  cited, 
i26n. 
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Wheelwright,  Rev.  Edward,  55,  56,  58, 
60,  76  ;  coincides  with  the  views  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Hutciiinson,  54  ;  iiis  ser 
mon  at  liraintree,  59  ;  liis  banishment 
and  restoration  to  Church  and  State,  62. 

Whitcomb,  Benjamin  D.,  309. 

Wiiite,  Ehza  (Story),  her  MS.,  163  n., 
164  n. 

White,  James  C,  320. 

Whiteheld,  George,  the  revivalist,  182,  189; 
liis  visit  to  Boston,  202  ;  effects  ol  his 
preaching,  202-203. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  125. 

Whiting,  Samuel,  92. 

Why  ting,  ,  142  n. 

Wigglesworth,  Prof.  Edward,  Sr.,  157. 

Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  318. 
-  Willard,  Pres.  Joseph,  quoted,  209. 

WiUard,  Rev.  Samuel,  136,  137,  151,  160. 

Williams,  Roger,  45  ;  his  claim  to  have 
bj^n  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
I'^irst  Cluuxh  in  the  absence  of  Wil- 
son, and  Iiis  reason  for  declining  the 
offer,  xxxiv,  10;  dispute  with  the  au- 
thorities, 47-50. 

Willis,  Abigail,  155. 

Willis,  Charles,  Jr.,  155. 

Willis,  Nathaniel,  155. 

Wilson,  Dr.  Edmund,  6. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John, 6,  12,  18,26,  46,  57,  59 
n.,  Go,  81 ,  82,  86,  88,  97  n.,  115;  one  of 
the  first  four  signers  of  the  church  cove- 
nant, 3  ;  first  pastor  and  teacher,  3,  7  ; 
portrait,  4  \  his  birth  and  ancestry,  3-5, 
98  ;  his  voyages  to  England,  6,  9,  53  ; 
death,  98  ;  life  of,  98-102  ;  scholarship, 
f;S  ;  early  views  opposed  to  Puritan- 
iMu,  t.akes  orders.  00;  his  labors 
ill  I-.ngland,  99-too;  forms  a  resolu- 
tion, 100  ;  his  zeal  and  hospitality, 
100;  labors  among  the  Indians,  and 
serves  as  chai-)bin  in  the  Peciuot  war, 
100;   Ills   estate  in  Ouincy,  Mass., 


loi  ;  preaches  the  first  .Artillery  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  loi  ;  hisdying  utterance  , 
102. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  John,  6. 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas,  98. 

Wilson,  William,  5. 

Wilson,  William,  D.D.,  5. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  127. 

Winslow,  Ciuv.,  90. 

Winsor,  Justin,  318. 

Winthrop,  Col.  Adam,  200. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  Jolui,  i,  2,  30,  47,  55  n., 
60,65,92,  100;  his  '■Journal"  cited, 
4  n.,  14  n.,  18  n.,  24,  34  n.,  55  n.,  58  n., 
88  n.,  70,  73  n.,  75,  76,  77  n.  ;  one  of 
tlie  first  four  signers  of  the  church 
covenant,  4  ;  extract  fr(jm  one  of  his 
spe'-'chcs,  78  ;  his  "little  speech,"  81  ; 
his  de  ith,  81. 

Winthrop,  (iov.  (of  New  L(jndon),  112. 

Winthrop,  Hon.  fsoliert  C,  45  n.,  262  ; 
on  tiie  farewell  letter  of  the  exiles,  xxx  ; 
address  on  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Thirst  Church,  319. 

Wisner,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.,  his  "  History 
of  the  Old  South  Church  "  cited, 
135  n 

Wiswall,  John,  136,  137,  130. 

Wood,  Anthony,  r  26  ;  his '"Athena;  Oxo- 
nienses  "  cited,  103  n. 

Woodbridge,  B.,  44. 

Woodgreene,  ,  119. 

Woodiiall,  Isabel  (Mrs.  William  Wil- 
son), 5. 

Woodward,  ['"ranees  (Mrs.  Oxenbridge), 
129. 

Woodward.  Mrs.  Mary  Anna,  her  letter 
describing  the  OKI  Ihick,  240. 

Wool,  Rev.  Mr.,  28,  29. 

Wright,  Edward,  33. 

Wright,  Richard,  43  n. 

Young,  ;\!exandcr,  D.D.,  289  ;  his  "Cliron- 
icLb  of  Massachusetts  "  cited,  10  n. 
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